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DAY, SON, & HEWITT, 


SOLE INVENTORS AND PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“ ORIGINAL ” 


STOCK - BREEDERS MEDICINE CHESTS, 


For att DISORDERS in HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP, anp LAMBS. 
Patronized by Royalty, and used for 50 years by the principat Stock Breeders, Horse 
Frgvhaen, and Agriculturists of the British Empire. 


DAY, SOV & HEWMTS 
STOCK BREEDERY 
MEDICINE. CHEST, 

Price &2.16s,6d. 

— 
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The No. 2 CHEST contains the following Matchless Preparations :— 
The CHEMICAL BETRACT, for Kicks, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Udders, all External 
The GASEOUS FLUID, for Fret, Colic and Gripes in Horses, the Scour and Debility in 
The RED DRENCH, for Cleansing after Calving and Lambing, for Yellows, Fevers, 
Epidemics, and all Inflammatory Disorders. 


The BED PASTE BALLS, for Conditioning Horses, and imparting a mole-like sleekness 
of Coat. 
CHOLINE,” for Husk and Hoose in Sheep and Lambs. 
The "for Heaving and Paining; “Carminative Chalk,” “ Alcoholie 
Ether,” &c. 


Price of Chest No. 2, including “ Key to Farriery,” £2 16s. 6d. 


Sent Carriage Paid, Each Article can be had separately in Boxes. 


No. 1 complete Medicine Chest, with ‘a Key to arriery,” £6 6s. Od. 
ESTABLISHED 1883, 


CAUTION. 
Beware of \mirarions, and see that the name of Day, Son, & Hewrrr 
ts on all Bottles and Packets. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT, 


22, DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.; 
And WANTAGE, BERKS. 


“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS. 


We may therefore regard it as a rare tribute to the merits of 


RoWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


that it has stood the test of eighty years’ continued 
demand, and still remains, in the opinion of competent 
judges, the best known Promoter and Restorer of the 
NS Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as it forms 
the basis of a luxuriant head of hair.”’—Le Follet. 

Sold everywhere, in usual four sizes, 38.64., 7s., family bottles, 
equal to four small, 108, 64., and 218. per Bottle. It can now 
be had, by those who prefer it, in a Golden Colour as well 

as in the ordinary tint. 
Ask for Rownanps’ Macassar of 20, Hatton Garden. 
London, and avoid spurious imitations, 
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40, 42 & 44, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. 
FRANCIS, 


COURT BOOTMAKER BY APPOINTMENT 


TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE KING OF SWEDEN, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, 


FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, AND FAMILIES OF NOTE AND 
DISTINCTION. 


MILITARY, DRESS, HUNTING, SHOOTING & FISHING BOOTS 


OF EXQUISITE QUALITY, MAKE AND FASHION. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


Or ENGLISH, FOREIGN ann PARISIAN COURT FASHION. 


FRANCIS’S SPECIALITE IN 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing Boots, 
IMPERVIOUS TO WET, DAMP AND COLD. 

The Sole Discoverer of the ONLY Hunting Boot repellent 


to Cold and Damp and preservative of warmth 
and comfort. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM THE HIGHEST FAMILIES IN EUROPE.: 


JOHN FRANCIS, 


40 42 & 44, MADDOX STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting; with Hints upon Costume, and 
numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lambert), 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s Hunter,” &¢. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


—_ HORSE; AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS 
HE OUGHT TO BE. 


By James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “The External 
Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE ; 


With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Epwarp L. ANpERson. 
‘Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. 


By Epwarp L. Anperson, Author of ‘‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
‘Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE 
HORSE IN STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. 


By A Srup Groom. New Edition. [In the Press. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 


Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 
Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various Diseases to which 
the Equine Race are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treat- 
ment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By 
Epwarp Maynew, M.R.C.V.S. S8vo., 18s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. 


Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, 
Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account of the situation, 
nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers. Embellished with 
more than 400 Engravings from original designs made expressly for this 
work. By E. Maynew. A new Edition, revised and improved by 
J.R. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo., 12s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


ithe 


WALES'S 


SMOKING 


CIGARETTES. 


(REGISTERED). 


Sole Manufacturers: FRYER & COULTMAN. 


2 & 3, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC ({OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.’”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


“We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.” — Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO0.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT HOME and in INDIA: a Volume of Mis- 
cellanies. By J. W. Suener, C.8.1., Author of “« Who is Mary?” 
“‘The Conjurer’s Daughter,” Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece 
and Vignette, 5s. 


UNDER ORDERS: a Novel. By M. J. Corqvxoun, 
Author of ‘‘ The Invasion of India from Central Asia.” Third 
Edition. In 8 vols. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the KABUL CAMPAIGN, 
1879 and 1880 (with LETTER from General Sir FREDERICK 
ROBERTS. By Josuua Duxz, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE: a Novel. By 


Neuure Fortescue-Harrison. In 2 vols. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER II. of RUSSIA. 


[Nearly ready. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrsa Tuomas. Crown 8vo.,. 
8s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marsitpe 

EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
To be followed by 

MARY LAMB. By Gitcnrist. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten Zivmern. 


Others in Preparation. 


The STORY of HELENA MODJESKA (Madame 
CHLAPOWSKA). By Maser Author of In the Flower 
of Her Youth,” &. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT, and 
their POWER of INVADING INDIA. By Cuartzs Marvin, 
Author of ‘‘ The Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turco- 
mans,” ‘ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. Containing nearly 
Thirty Illustrations of Merv and the Turcoman region (the first 
published in Europe), a full-sized view of the Fortress of Merv, and 
Maps of Lessar’s Recent Explorations. 8vo., 24s. 


Lonpon: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Ptace. 
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POSITIVE 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMITED. 


f THOSE 


— ABOUT TO 
34, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. ASSURE ARE 


REQUESTED TO 
Manager & Actuary: EXAMINE THB 
SYSTEM OF THE 
POSITIVE, WHICH IS 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER AND 
IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
SIMPLICITY, SECURITY AND 


LIBERALITY. 


The POSITIVE is the only Company 
in which the Assured can stop payment 
at any time without a sacrifice. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR INDIA AND 
OTHER EXCEPTED PLACES. 


34, CANNON STREET LONDON, E.C. 


Ry 
AN 


LAMPLOUGH? EFFERVESCING 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and' 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 


able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


Pox, Fevers, and other 
Blood Poisons. 
113, 


" HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d. ;, 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 

LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins.,, 
2s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 

DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, ll sizes, 30s. 

DRIVING APRONS, 

WALKING COATS 10s 6d. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 

FLEXIBLE INDIA- -RUBBER HOSE, 60 ft., with brasswork complete,. 
s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 263, Tottenham Court Road. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies” Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., BTC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL | 


AT THE 


New Zealand International Exhibition, 
1882. 


THE 


* Anglo-American ” 


Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


‘ Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 
being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


| ie is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


| he use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


y= a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 
cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 


To be had of all first-class Upholsterers and Furniture 
Warehousemen. 
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Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion, and every information relating to Dress, 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


Le Hea Monde. 


HADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Parisian Hress Patterns. 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 


COLOURED PLATE. 


Sixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts and Letterpress, printed on fine paper and 
enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER'S HELP, 
THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery and a Fund of Interest and Amusement for 
Children, and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
_ Children, also information for Doll-dressing. Tales specially written for Children. 


Madame Schild’s Penny Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashions. 


Published Monthly. 
Sixteen pages of Illustrations for useful designs of Fashion. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREAT 


MIDSUMMER SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
We are making the greatest display of 


SILKS, SATINS, SILK VELVETS, PLUSHES, GAUZES, 
GRENADINES, &c., 


That has ever been exhibited by any Firm. 


MOST WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 


EMBOSSED SILKS, a job lot, a few colours left, clearing at 2$d., 
originally 2s. 3d. 

SPUN WASHING SILKS, 22 inches wide, in fancy checks, 1s. 94d. 
and 2s. 64d., worth double. 

RICH OIRE SILKS, in all colours, 23 inches wide, 1s. 43d., 1s. 11id., 
2s. 63d., and 2s. 113d. ; these are considerably less than half. -price. 

The NEW ECLIPSE SATINS, in the most fashionable colours, 22 
inches wide, only 1s. 113d., sold all over London at 8s. 6d. 

The NEW MOON OTTOMAN SATINS, all colours, 22 inches wide, 
only 1s. 7?d., worth 38s. 6d. 

RICH WATERED STRIPE DUCHESSE SATINS, in all colours, 22 
inches wide, 1s. 113d. and 2s. 63d., cheap at double the price. 

‘A Lot of the BEST QUALITY SARSNETS clearing at 62d. and 934., 
worth twice as much. 

RICH COSTLY SILKS, MOIRES, and SATINS, BROCADES, 
CHENIES, &c., suitable for Court Dresses, at marvellously low prices. 

RICH BLACK SILK BROCHE GRENADINES, special, from 1s. 4$d. 

yard. 

REVERSIBLE OTTOMAN SILKS, 22 in. wide, 2s. 11}d., worth 5s. 6d. 

RICH GROS DE LONDRES, in 70 shades of colour, equal i in appear- 
ance and wear to those sold in the West End at 8s. 6d. ; ; our sale price 
will be 1s. 113d. 

BLACK SILKS from 1s. Ofd. per yard, all exceedingly cheap. 

BLACK BROCHE SILKS, “beautiful goods, all pure silk, 2s. 113d. up 
to 6s. 11d., worth double. 

SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS, all wonderfully cheap, from 83d. to 
1s. 43d. per yard. 

WASHING DRESS FABRICS, LAWNS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 

SATEENS, &c., from 33d. to 103d. 


PATTERNS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & 6O., 


11, 8, and 9, Holborn Bars, and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C. 


~ 


S. SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s. to 6s.; and in Cases 


m 3s. to 17s. 


CITY LONDON 


GROCERY STORES, 
110, FLEET ST., E.C. 


WEST END BRANCHES— 


83, GROSVENOR ST., 


97, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Sole Wholesale Store to the Trade for Tea, Coffee, ée.— 


9, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


SPECIAL 


CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUE. 


[Issued Quarterly.] 


Best Articles at the lowest possible Wholesale. 
Rates for Cash. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS AND ORDERS TO BE SENT TO. 
110, FLEET STREET. 


NOTICE. 
THIS PRICE LIST IS SUBJECT TO ALTERATION. 


This nie is Published every Three Months, aati on the 
1st of January, and upon no consideration can we admit the Prices 
upon former Catalogues. We particularly wish to call special atten- 
tion to the Prices and request that this Catalogue may be thoroughly 
examined ; and on comparing the prices of those of other houses, it. 
will be seen that purchasers will effect a great saving. 
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Bradford's ‘‘ Vowel” Washing 
Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
—— See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
a 


Lawndry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultwral Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, High Lonpon, 


° Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


SUN BLINDS, MARQUEES, TENTS, FLAGS, AND AWNINGS, 


ON SALE OR HIRE. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT, with Table, £3 10s. 


(NO OUTSIDE LINES.) 


THE NEW GARDEN SEAT TENTS, £2 10s. 


(NO CENTRE POLES.) 


RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 


T. J. ROBINS, 


(16 years with the late Benjamin Edgington), 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
225, Great Dover Street, Boro’, S.E. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL. 
REVIEW, to be made to ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &e. 


Address as Above. 


W. H. ALLEN & €0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1741 to 1849. 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Mat- 
uEson, C.8.1., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo., 18s. 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS; their Nature and Effects. By A. J. 
Wat, M.D. (Lond.), Fellow of Royal College of Surgeons, Medical Staff H.M. 
Indian Army. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD HAWKE, Admiral of the 
Fleet, Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 
1766 to 1771. By Monracve Burrows, Captain R.N. (Retired List), and 
—— Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo., with 

ortrait, 21s. 


STUDIES IN A MOSQUE. By Srantzy Lanz-Poots, Lauréat de 
l'Institut de France. 8vo., 12s. 


GROUSE DISEASE: Its Causes and Remedies. By Duncan GrorcE 
Forses Macponaup, LL.D., &c., Author of “Cattle, Sheep, and Deer,” &c. 
8vo., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE: A Sketch of his Life and Writings as affect- 
ing 


= Controversy with Rome. By Hastines Crown 
vo., 5s. 


FOREIGN OFFICE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 


SKETCHES. Reprinted from “ Vanity Fair.” Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


THE ENGLISH AND INDIA. New Sketches. By E. pz Vat- 
BEZEN, late Consul-General at Calcutta, and Minister Plenipotentiary. Trans- 
lated from the French by A Dirtomate. 8vo., 18s. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By Davm Benyert Kine, Professor in 
Lafayette College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


THE JESUITS: a Complete History of their Open and Secret Pro- 
ceedings, from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Told to the 
German People by Tuzopor Griessincer. Translated by A. J. Scorr, M.D. 
2 vols., 8vo., Illustrated, 24s.: 


THE BOOK OF SONGS. By Herneicn Heinz. Translated from 
the German by Strarnier. Crown 8vo., gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COREA—THE HERMIT NATION. By W. E. Garris, Author 
of “The Mikado’s Empire.” 8vo., Illustrated, 18s. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT FOR SCIENTIFIC AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, Author of ‘“ Simplified 
Measures,” “Canal and Culvert Tables,” &. 4to., 2s. 


‘WANDERINGS IN BELOCHISTAN. By Major-General Sir C. 


M. MacGrecor, K.C.B., C.S.1., C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, Quartermaster- 
General in India; Author of “‘ Narrative of a Journey through the Province 
of Khorassan.” 8vo., with large Map and numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


THE MILITARY HISTORY OF THE MADRAS ENGINEERS 


AND PIONEERS, from 1743 to the Present Time. Compiled by Major H. 


M. Vinarr, Royal (late Madras) Engineers. Vol. II. 8vo., with Portrait, and 
25 Maps and Plans, 32s. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE: CLIVE—WARREN 
HASTINGS—WELLESLEY. Vol. I. LORD CLIVE By Colonel G. B. 
Mauixson, C.S.I., Author of “History of the French in India.” 8vo., with 
Portrait and 4 Plans, 20s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS—JULY. 


Indian Districts during the Revolt. By H. G. Kegns, C.LE. 

The Seaforth Highlanders. By W. E. MruuiKen. 

The Naval Strength of China. By Lieutenant Hon. Henry H. 
Suorg, R.N. 

Our Own North-West. By C. F. Gorpon-Cummina. 

India under King Baboo. By Major-General H. W. H. Coxe. 

The Navy Estimates for 1883-1884. By Marx Fyrtron. 

A Modern Eclogue. By H. G. K. 

Reviews and Notes. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


MILITARY LIBRARIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. 


By “IGNOTUS.” 
Reprinted by permission from the “Saturday Review.” 


Just Published, Crown Svo., 6s. 


Scraps from My Sabretasche : 


Being Personal Adventures while in the 14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. 


By GEORGE CARTER STENT, M.R.A.S. 
Of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs Service, Author of 
“ Entombed Alive,” “The Jade Chaplet,” &e. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


EARNEST MADEMENT. 


A Tale of Wiltshire. 
By Major R. D. GIBNEY, 
Late Adjutant 1st Wilts Rifle Volunteers. 
Dedicated by Permission to Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. 


CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . 


"A large selection of celebrated wae. Wines bottled abroad at prices 
from 30/-; particulars on application. 


Médoc, 1877 Vintage. 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine 
Chateau La Grange, strongly seamen 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage... 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert —_ 

A very choice old Wine 

Malescot, 1870 Vintage 


42/- 


Hatr-Borties are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine 


Grand Epernay, full body and flavor 


Evuue & Fis, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 


a Wine very strongly ummm 
Cordon Bleu. 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 
Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve 
Moet and Chandon, Ist ay 

White dry Sillery 
Perrier J ouet, 1st quality 
Veuve Cliquot 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche ” 
Heidsieck’s ‘** Dry Monopole ” 
Jules Mumm’s, extradry . 
H. Piper & Co., dry 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 


BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine ‘ 20/- 11/6 
“6 Beaujolais, good body and color 24/- 13/6 
es Beaune, soft and full flavoured 30/- 16/6 
ik Pommard, a very fine Wine 38/- 20/6 
Very choice. 48/- & 54/- — 
SAUT ER N 
SAUTERNE, a light pure emenel Wine . 24/- 13/6 
superior 30/- 16/6 
very choice . "48)/-, 60/- to 120/- 
HOC K. 
‘HOCK, a light sound Wine 20/- 11/6 
»  Laubenheim . ‘ ‘ 24/- 13/6 
»  Hockheim 36/- 19/6 
»  Liebfraumilch 42/- 22/6 
Marcobrunner 48/- 25/6 
SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine 36/- i 
48/- 26/- 
a very fine Wine . 54/- 29/- 
MOSELLE. 
MOSELLE, Zeltingen 24/- 
Brauneberg . 30/- 
Scharzhofberg 42/- 
SPARKLING MOSELLE oe 42/- 23/- 
a Muscatel 48/- 26/- 
” ” ” 54/- 29/- 
LISBON, best quality 30/- — 
TENT 38/- 
BUCELLAS ‘ 36/- -- 
BUCELLAS HOCK . 20/- 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine 36/- 19/6 


es very old and choice 


MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner call 
best quality 


PER DOZ. PER DOZ 


36/- 20/- 
42/- 23/- 
44/- 24/- 
48/- 26] - 
54/- 29/- 
At lowest Market 


price of the day, 
which can be had 


on application. 


. 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 
PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK. 


23 Galls. 
18/- £9 9s. 
24/- £12 12s. 


PER 
” 
54/- 
Botts. _4-Botts. 
” 
” 
” 
” ° 
” 
” ° 
” ° 
” 
” ° 
” ° 
” ° 
” 
” 


HENEREY, ROGERS & CoO, 
[PRICE LIST—Continued.]} 
SHERRY. PER PER 134 


DOZEN. GALL. 8. 4. 
“SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine . 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
‘“ Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SpaNnraRD,” re- 
commended « 27/- 13/- 8 6 0 1400 
Pale,asoftfull Wine 80/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
a Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine . 30/-  15/- 910 0 1818 0 
Pale, a full rich Wine - 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 
“ Brown, a full flavoured Wine . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
* Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
Wine 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
» - Pale, a very fine Ola | Wine 
“Rather Full” 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
Gold, a fine old Wine - 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 
s Pale, VINO DE PASTO . - 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
os Pale, a very choice Old Wine - 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. PER PER Galls. Gals.” 
DOZEN. GALL. £8. 4 £ 8. @ 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine - 18/- 9- 510 0 1110 0 
» an older Wine and better panied - 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutfruity Wine . - 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  & fine rich Wine, recommended - 80/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» dry Wine, old in Wood 30/- 15/- 9100 1810 0 
» ® very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended - 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney,recommended . . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»» very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one werecommend . 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ. 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust P ; ‘ 30/- 
mt Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . . 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
A very choice Wine, full body andcolour . 48/- 
‘ A wine some years in bottle, of great ae 54/- 
a Many years in bottle, very superior > 60/- 
Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT 36/- & 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON 24/- 
N. PER GALL. PER DOZ. 
‘CORDIAL GIN, very good 10/6 21/- 
full strength . 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. «§ «§ 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. 12/6 25/- 
» full strength,17 up. . 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
IRISH WHISKY, a good pure spirit ; “ae 12/6 25/- 
fine old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32/- 
a very old and choice Spirit 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky 9 ae in bond) r 25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . 25/- 
well matured and soft . 16/- 32/- 
RUM. 
fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/- 
very choice and old 20/- 40/- 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly -  18/- 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very choice 29/- 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASE, 
HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy .. 36/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, very fine Brandy... 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, achoice old Brandy . . 48/- 
The above have see very carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to owr customers. 


own deliveries by our own Carts dally. 
Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards, Carriage Paid to any Railway Station. 
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FERRIS & Co.’s PERSIAN Foop 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 


“PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by many of the: 
most eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM J. MACPHERSON, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


‘* 35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O'SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


““Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree,. 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


IGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try the newly-introduced Food, SALAP MISREE. 

It is pleasant to the taste, thoroughly satisfying, and easy of digestion. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable curative Food that was ever introduced into this country. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste, and has a rich.aroma. A very small quantity of SALAP MISREE rapidly 
produces a most marvellous curative effect on even the most aged and infirm 
systems. The Food is of the purest quality, and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s, 6d, Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors : 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


FERRIS & Co.’s PERSIAN Foop 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


EMBERS of the LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS.—To 
Dociors, D*vines, Lawyers, and 
Pressmen, whose duties frequently 
necessitate long abstinence from 
food, SALAP MISREE will be 
found most invaluable. Its nour- 
ishing and _ sustaining qualities 
have been proved by some of the 
ablest professional men of the day. 


O TRAVELLERS.—Travellers 
and Oihers who have to go 
long journeys, and run the risk of 
having given then the most indi- 
gestible food, should before they 
start take a light diet of SALAP 
MISREE, a Persian Food of 
remarkably nutritive powers. By 
so doing, the traveller will soon 
save himself mvch misery, and add 
to the term of his years. 


MOTHER OF A 

LARGE FAMILY” 
writes :—It is only the barest 
justice to the Persian Food to say 
of it that it has been in my case 
an invaluable boon in the way of 
lessenirg my, unfortunately, ever- 
increasing maternal cares. While 
the Food has materially assisted 
in strengthening myself, it has, 
in the case of my last two infants, 
been freely and beneficially par- 
taken of by them. To me and 
mine it has proved by far the best 
Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be 
attached io this no.e—ihat is, for 
publication ; but I have no objection 
to the same being shown privately.” 


¢¢ ENTLEMEN.—For years 


I was a victim to the 
quackery of pills and patent medi- 
cines, but now I have renounced 
them all—and with good reason 
too. As soon as I found that your 
Salap Misree was not only a health 
restorer but a succulent and plea- 
sant food, I threw physic to the 
dogs ; and now I am ahale, hearty, 
havpy man.—"ruly yours, J. T. 
Gorvon.—February 28, 1880.— 
To Ferris and Co.” 


Can heartily recommend 
your Salap Misree to those 
who, as [ did myself, suffer from 
indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily pre- 
pared, is pleasant to the taste, and 
is an excellent stomachic. I 
intend never to be without a 
supply of it in my family.—I am, 
your obedient servant, James H. 
Witson. — March 2, 1880.— To 
Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


ENTLEMEN,—I am 

bound to tender you my 
most hearty thanks for the very 
substantial benefits I have derived 
from the use of Salap Misree. 
For some years my food would not 
properly assimilate, and as a last 
resource I tried your Persian Food. 
Now my stomach is strong, and 
the result is that I am in sound 
bodily health and in good spirits. 
—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forp- 
HAM.—February 9, 1880.—Messrs. 
Ferris and Co.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & GO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
ONE PENNY. 


THE OLDEST AND LEADING CONSERVATIVE 
NEWSPAPER IN LANCASHIRE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS sent every evening by special private 
wires for next day’s publication. 


FILES of the Paper may be seen, and copies can be 
obtained at 


LONDON OFFICH— 


4, LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


NOW ENLARGED. 


| THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Contains more Commercial and Shipping News than any other Paper. 
Has for many years taken the position of being the leading Shipping and Commercial 


Journal, which renders it indispensable to all engaged in mercantile business.—No effort 
is spared to make 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


a faithful record of all Shipping, Commercial and current events of the day; for that 
purpose responsible Agents have been appointed at all the principal seaports at home 
and abroad, also Correspondents at all the chief commercial centres, from whom the 
latest and most reliable ExcLusIvE Shipping and Commercial intelligence is obtained. 
Daily telegrams are received from all the leading continental Commercial centres, also _ 
tri-weekly from the East, &c. ; 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


has for a period of nearly twenty years been the recognised medium for the publication 
of all Shipping and Commercial announcements. It is found FILED in every counting- 
house in Liverpool, and circulates very extensively, especially amongst the Manufac- 
turers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Midland Counties. the North of England and Scotland ; 
at all the ports at home and abroad, and is delivered every morning by SPECIAL MES- 
SENGERS in Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, &c. 

@ No Advertisements can be said to be brought before the notice of the Shipping and 
Commercial Community unless inserted in the columns of the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 


OF COMMERCE. 
TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 
Seeking to extend their export trade, and to increase their foreign business relations, this 
Journal offers unequalled advantages, as it circulates in all parts of the United States, the 
Colonies, and other distant markets of’ the world. : 


All Communications should be addressed to 


CHARLES BIRCHALL, 32, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


To whom also all Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable. 


London Offices: 31, Nicholas Lane. 
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Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


YORK MEETING, JULY 16 to 21. 


STAND 289, MACHINERY IN MOTION. 
A SPECIAL DAILY EDITION 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


WITH 


Prize List, I/lustrated Supplement and Reports of the Show, 
WILL BE 


PRINTED & SOLD IN THE SHOWYARD. 


A copy of either day’s Edition will be forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of 24d. in Stamps, or one Copy of each day's 
Edition will be forwarded on receipt of 8d. in Stamps. 


> Application for Space for Aatieaante should be 
made at once to the Publisher : 


A. K. BRUCE, 7, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


FOR MONDAY, JULY 23, WILL CONTAIN A 


FULL REPORT OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW AT YORK. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISING. 


Six Lines and under £0 3 O| Column so £210 O 
Every additional line O O 6] Page ai 700 


Special Arrangements for Displayed Advertisements. 


Farm Bailiffs and others wanting places, 26 words, 1s. 6d., and 6d. for 
every additional 8 words. Post Office Orders to be made payable 
at the King Street Post Office, W.C., to A. K. Brucz. 


7, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, an W.C. 
Price Fourpence; Post Free, Fourpence Halfpenny, 


‘ 


THE SEASIDE NUMBER 


OF 


WORLD 


WILL CONSIST OF 


FOURTEEN SEASIDE ROMANCES, 


The scenes of action being laid in the following well-known places of esort:— 


. HASTINGS & ST. LEONARD’S. . YARMOUTH. 

. SCARBOROUGH. . JERSEY 

. BRIGHTON. . ILFRACOMBE. 

. ISLE OF WIGHT. . TENBY. 

. FOLKESTONE. . GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
. MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. . OBAN. 

. EASTBOURNE. A, PENZANCE. 


". A ROMANCE FOR EACH TOWN. 


Each Romance will be fully illustrated, well-known spots in and around he 


various towns having been selected by the Authors and Artists. 


THE COLOURED PLATE, 


“RESPONSIBILITY,” 


Has been prepared from a picture specially painted for ‘‘ The Pictorial World,’ 
E. A. ABBEY. 


THE WHOLE IN A COLOURED WRAPPER BY HAL. LUDLOW, 


“WHERE SHALL WE GO?” 


ONE SHILLING. (Post Free, ls. 3d.) 
To be had at every Seaside Town throughout the United Kingdom, 
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HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


The Conservative Newspaper of the North. 


THE MANCHESTER COURIER. 


DAILY. ONE PENNY. 


Full Parliamentary Reports (by Special Staff of Reporters in 
both Houses). 
Home and Foreign News by Telegram. 
Special Racing and Cricket Reports. 
Sporting Letter and Selections by “ Hermit.” 
Commercial and Market Reports. 
Latest Information by Private Wires. 


ONE PENNY. 


THOMAS SOWLER & SONS, Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE: 22, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: 191, FLEET STREET. 


Conservative Evening Paper. 


MANCHESTER EVENING MAIL. 


ONE HALFPENNY. 


FOUR EDITIONS EACH DAY. 


Contains all the Latest Telegraphic News. 
Parliamentary. General. 
Sporting. Cricket. Commercial. 
Stock and Market Reports each day up to Six o’clock. 


BEST EVENING PAPER PUBLISHED. 


ONE HALFPENNY. 


T. SOWLER & CO., Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE: 24, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


PRICE 6d, i RO N WEEKLY. 
a 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE, METALS, AND MANUFACTURES IN 


IRON AND STEEL 


Established in 1823 as the “ MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE.” 
EDITED BY PERRY F. NURSEY, C.E. 


Tue foremost object and purpose of IRON is to survey from week to 
week the scientific and commercial aspects of the great staple of Britain’s 
commerce—lIron ; and the staff of correspondents stationed in all the chief 
trade centres ensures the thorough and complete performance of this task. 

In this survey especial notice is taken of and prominence accorded to 
all new inventions and improvements attempted, or proved valuable by 
experience, and these subjects are treated by writers of practical 
experience and recognised authority. 

Mining, metallurgy, smelting, engineering, and all the varied interests 
connected with the production or manufacture of iron and steel have 
special attention. 

While the larger interests of the producer occupy the chief share of 
attention, the merchant is not overlooked, and to him the price lists 
and trade reports will prove of great benefit and utility. 


The following are among the special features of IRON :— 

Original articles on the manufacture and use of iron, steel, and other metals. 

Descriptive notices of ironworks, manufactories, &c. &e. 

Trade reports from all the centres of production of metals and hardware 
in Great Britain, and reports of the state of the metal and hardware 
trades abroad. 

Price lists of Birmingham and district and Sheffield manufactured hard- 


ware goods. 


THE ENGINEERING & METAL TRADES EXHIBITION. 


The issues of IRON for July 6 and 13 will contain full 
Illustrated Reports of the Engineering and Metal Trades 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


YORE SHOW. 


On Friday, July 20, a DOUBLE NUMBER of IRON will be 
published in connection with the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show at York. 

This Double Number will contain a full and illustrated report of 
the Agricultural Engines, Machinery, and Implements exhibited at 
the Show. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Subscriptions are payable in advance at the following rates per annum, 
including postage :— £ a. & 
The United Kingdom . 1 8 
British Colonies generally, and United States é ‘ 1 10 
India, China, and Japan 112 
South America, East Coast . 110 
West Coast . ‘ 115 
The Continent of Europe, Egypt, and Algeria ; 1 10 


OFFICES: 161, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
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No. 5—JULY 1883. 


CONTENTS. 
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There are in daily circulation 


> RO. SVE N OR — and bountiful sup- 


ALLERY ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 


Every class of Subscriber has 
Limited|| equal rights in the supply of 
books. New music is added to 
the Library, and each work 
counts as one volume. Sub- 
scriptions have been arranged 
; for short periods, and can com- 
mence at any date. Prospectus 

30, New Bond Street, and monthly list of recent books 

LONDON. sent on application. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


Two Volumes £1 1 0 
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THE GRESHAM 
Life Assurance Society, 


St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 


Realised Assets (1882) - - £3,1'74,755 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds 2,992,975 
Annual Income - 616,512 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards 
and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. The 
Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and Reversions. 


Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms, on application to 
the Society's Agents and Branch O.jices, or to 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
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FIGURES, FACTS, AND FALLACIES. 


I saw the other day a clever sketch, representing a little schoolboy 
doing upon his slate the following simple sum in addition :— 

2 

2 


5 


There was an air of quiet satisfaction about him, and the artist (a 
lady) had very appropriately appended to her picture the motto, 
‘“He knew he was right.’””’ I was much struck with the composi- 
tion. It set me thinking upon the probable future of the young 
arithmetician. Would he justify the wise man’s saying, that as 
the twig is bent so is the tree inclined? Would he develop into a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land? Clearly, with such independence of thought, such precision 
of statement, and such happy confidence in himself, he must rise 
to distinction. At the least, if he should allow himself to be 
diverted from the paths of the highest ambition, he might become 
an authority in polemical statistics, and might qualify himself for 
the post (let us say) of a Radical critic of Conservative finance. 
The analogy between the two characters is not very far to seek. 
In the case of the little boy it may be presumed that he began his 
sum at the end: he had to make five, and he had only two 2’s to 
make it with ; so he pressed them into the service as well as he 
could, knowing that his result was assured, and, if he had not got 
the process into unimpeachable form, it was all the more necessary 
to be positive as to the conclusion. The Radical critic adopts a 
similar method. He is convinced beforehand that the Tories are 
extravagant, and blunderers, and the Radicals economical, and 
sound financiers ; and, having got these results as it were in hand, 
he casts about for such information as he can find to support them, 
VOL. I. 43 
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and is content with what he can get. For “he knew he was 
right.” 

“Don’t talk to me,” says your lecturer, “‘ of Conservative finance. 
The Tories came into office with a surplus of six millions, bequeathed 
to them by Mr. Gladstone, and they not only spent it all in their 
six years of office, but left a deficiency of six millions in its place.” 

You may argue with a man of this kind for ever, and you will 
never make him see the truth. If you begin to take him through 
a few figures he gets impatient, says you are complicating matters, 
and goes back to his simple and easily intelligible formula, a sur- 
plus of six millions! ‘ Realised surplus?” you ask. ‘Yes, 
realised,” he tells you, with as much confidence as if he had seen: 
Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote counting out six 
million sovereigns on the floor of the Bank of England. ‘‘ And 
what became of it, sir?” ‘‘ Muddled away, sir, muddled away. 
They don’t know themselves how it went, except that a great deal 
was spent on the army and navy.” And so it comes to pass that a 
large number of people are infected by a sort of panic delusion, and 
run about calling for their lost six million surplus very much as, 
when the new style was substituted for the old, their ancestors ran 
about calling for their lost eleven days. 

It is too much to expect that anybody who is not obliged to do 
it should hunt up old Budget speeches; andeven such as do take 
that trouble do not always thoroughly master the mysteries of 
finance. Perhaps they sometimes imagine mysteries where there 
really are none. But, however this may be, it is not unreasonable ~ 
to ask those who are sufficiently well-informed to feel themselves 
competent to instruct others, whether they have really drawn their 
information from original sources or not. There is a great deal of 
financial information going about the country, just as there isa 
large quantity of beer on sale at the public-houses ; and no doubt 
the finance comes originally from official documents, just as the 
beer came originally from some of the great breweries. But it 


_ sometimes happens to both, that they are tampered with before 


they come into consumption. 

It may be assumed, however, that most people know the general 
structure of a Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer usually 
begins by stating the amount of expenditure incurred, and the 
amount of revenue received, in the financial year which has just 
expired ; and it, of course, results from his statement that there 
has been either a surplus—a “‘ realised” surplus as some are now 
ealling it—or a deficiency, according as the revenue has been greater 
than the expenditure, or the expenditure greater than the revenue. 
He then proceeds to state the estimated expenditure for the coming 
year, and the estimated revenue, supposing no change to be made 
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in the taxation. From this statement it results either that the 
revenue will not cover the expenditure, in which case there will 
be a deficiency at the end of the year; or that it will more than 
over it, in which case there will be a surplus, which we may call, 
for the sake of distinction, an “estimated” surplus. If there is 
a prospect of a deficiency, it is necessary to make some provision 
for meeting it, which may be done either by new taxes, or by 
borrowing, or possibly in some cases by drawing from the balances 
in the exchequer. If there is a prospect of a large surplus, it is 
usual to propose remissions of taxation. 

Now the financial year runs from April 1 to March 31; and 
when the Conservative Government came into office in February 
1874, the year 1873-4 was on the eve of expiring. It had been 
a year of great prosperity, and the revenue had felt the effects of 
that prosperity. It turned out that it was in excess of the estimate 
made at the beginning of the year by £3,573,657. The total 
revenue amounted to £77,335,657 ; the expenditure to £76,466,500; 
and there was a surplus of £869,147. That was what we have 
called the realised surplus. It was not £6,000,000: it was just 
under £870,000. And, though it undoubtedly had been realised, 
it was not at the disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; for 
it had been already applied in accordance with the provisions of 
law; and had been actually employed, or was on its way to be 
employed, in reduction of the National Debt. By no contrivance 
could a shilling of it be taken for the service of another year. 

So much for the realised surplus of the year past. Now for 
the estimate which had to be made for the year that was coming. 
Mr. Gladstone had prepared the country for a great surplus in 
1874-5, and had thrown out, rather prematurely, some dazzling 
suggestions as to how it might be dealt with. His scheme included, 
as a possibility, the extinction of the Income-tax, with many other 
good things. But if he was to bring it into shape, and to get 
beyond the two and two make five, there were many gaps to 
be filled. His scheme, as he propounded it, was suggestive of 
the well-known description of the American capital—a “ city of 
magnificent distances.” 

From certain expressions which Mr. Gladstone occasionally lets 
fall, it would seem that he believes that he offered the country the 
abolition of the Income-tax ; that his offer was rejected; and that it 
can never be renewed. His successor, he says, made that impos- 
sible; and impossible it must remain. There is no reason to 
doubt that he seriously entertains this belief. King George the 
Fourth believed till the day of his death that he had been present 
at the Battle of Waterloo. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Gladstone never explained his 
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plan. He proposed, or rather suggested the possibility of, certain 
great remissions of taxation, of which the abolition of the Income- 
tax was to form a part; but he accompanied the suggestion with 
a very significant addition, to the effect that even the magnificent 
surplus which had so intoxicated his imagination would not be 
sufficient for the purposes he had in view without some “ adjust- 
ments” of other taxation, which must be the price of its accom- 
plishment. A hint like this, as vast as it was vague, was well 
calculated to alarm the destined recipients of his bounty, and 
might have justified their rejection of his scheme if they ever had 
rejected it. But, in fact, they never did reject it, and for the simple 
reason that it was never placed before them for their judgment. 

So much for the great plan which never saw and probably never 
will see the light. ‘‘ Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.” 

To return to the finance of the year 1874-5. The estimated 
income was £77,995,000. The estimated expenditure was 
£72,503,000 ; and so the estimated surplus for the coming twelve 
months was £5,492,000.* That was the amount which would 
have remained in the Exchequer at the end of the year if no taxes 
had been taken off and no additions made to expenditure. But 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer could have been allowed to keep 
so large a surplus in hand. Or, in other words, no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could expect that the taxpayers would pay seventy- 
eight millions of taxes,t when seventy-two and a half millions were 
all that were required. So Sir Stafford Northcote was bound to. 
propose some remissions. 

The remissions which he actually proposed were as follow. He 
reduced the Income-tax from 3d. to 2d. in the pound. This 
involved a total reduction of £1,840,000: but, as £300,000 would 
not fall in till the following year, the loss to the revenue of the 
year 1874-5 was taken at only £1,540,000. He wholly abolished 
the duty on sugar, thus giving up £2,000,000 of taxation on one of 
the most popular articles of consumption. And he took off the 
duty on horses,—a tax which fell heavily upon the numerous 
classes of professional men, tradesmen, cab and omnibus drivers, 
carriers and others. These three remissions gave a relief of 
£3,940,000 to the tax-payers. In addition to these remissions in 


* It was stated at £6,000,000 because of a change made in the system of keeping the- 
account of advances and repayments, the effect of which was, to bring into the revenue 
account about half a million per annum, which had previously been absorbed into the 
Exchequer without being reckoned. The extra half-million was applied to the reduction 
of debt. 

t It is not strictly correctjto speak of the revenue as if the whole of it were derived 
from taxes. But it is not worth while to disturb the simple statement given above by 


complicated figures as to the produce of other sources of revenue, such as Crown: 
lands, &c. 
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favour of the tax-payers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to give relief to the rate-payers—that is to say, to the occupiers 
of land and houses, who pay nearly the whole of the rates levied 
for purposes of general utility to the community—in the form of 
increased contributions from the general purse to some of those 
purposes, especially to the charge of the County and Borough Police, 
and to the maintenance of lunatics. The relief so given was 
estimated to amount to £1,010,000 in the first year, though it 
would be larger in the year following. Thus £4,950,000 out of the 
expected surplus of £5,492,000 was disposed of for the benefit of the 
people, in the relief of the payers of rates and of taxes. If I may 
venture on a homely illustration, the public had eaten the great 
cake, ‘‘ Surplus,” weighing five million pounds. Their complaint 
(as stated by Radical critics) now seems to be that, after having 
eaten it, they have not still got it to eat. Expressing the same 
view in arithmetical language, we might say that they expected to 
subtract 5 from 5 and to find that 5 was still the remainder. The 
process is open to observation ; but when employed with sufficient 
assurance it somehow passes muster; and the sum is worked by 
the skilful operator with the most absolute conviction, for he 
knows he is right. 


N. 
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In the opening number of the National Review I came across the 
report of a dialogue carried on between Corkhouse and myself on 
the political situation as it then was. I read it with some diversion, 
and with no spice of annoyance, for, in politics, we are all fair 
game, and though I see a severe critic has recently described a 
Whig as ‘‘ a person who denounces in private what he supports in 
public,” I doubt if anybody ever heard or overheard me denouncing 
anything or anybody. Some of my friends do not conceal their 
repugnance to Corkhouse; but, though I fancy I am a Whig, I do 
not share their antipathy. Iregard him as a peculiarly interesting 
specimen of the human species; and though I am bound to say the 
conversation I had with him was reported with tolerable accuracy, 
I scarcely think it did full justice to his natural genius. He pos- 
sesses something of what I see Lord Granville designates ‘ racy 
humour” in Mr. Bright, and which some of the members of 


. Brooks’s are disposed to stigmatise as excessive familiarity. But 


even among Whigs there is a right wing and a left, an accommo- 
dating and an unaccommodating section. I need scarcely say that 
[ belong to the former. Hence I periodically cultivate the society 
of Corkhouse. He is a short cut to information that is not to be 
acquired otherwise, unless one submits to a regular course of the 
Daily News, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Spectator, and of Mr. Bright’s 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches; and I own life is too short and 
too agreeable to be spent in so much monotonous company. Now, 
I have only to pass half-an-hour with Corkhouse once every three 
weeks or so, and I get from his frank and forcible conversation a 
compendious précis of those rather wearisome though, of course, 
highly valuable lucubrations. 

I called on my Radical friend the day before yesterday, and to 
show the editors of the National Review how little I resent the fun 
they evidently fancy they made of Corkhouse in their March 
number, I do not mind placing at their disposal a report, as accurate 
as their previous one, of the wise and witty sayings that fell from 
him on this second occasion. He laughs best who laughs last; 
and as long as the Earl of Carnarvon has to confine himself to 
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writing about Addison, and is kept at a respectful distance from 
the Colonial Office, and so long as Lord Percy has to expend his 
excellent abilities in asking theoretical questions about Lord 
Cowper’s historical speculations as to the meaning, policy, and 
future of the Whigs, I really do not care one straw with whom 
seems to lie the best of the joke for the moment. We are all prac- 
tical politicians in these days, and I am all for practical politics. 
When everything has been said that the awakened dormant talent 
of the Tory Party is able to say—and I am free to confess that 
Mr. Mallock and Mr. Thomas Tantivy say it very divertingly— 
about the ingredients of our Party life, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating ; and it is we who at present are eating the pudding. 
I perceive the Conservatives are getting very eager for a slice, and 
Mr. Gibson apparently thinks they are going to get it. Possibly he 
is right, and certainly he and his friends are opening their mouths 
wide enough. But I have my doubts upon the subject. Why I enter- 
tain them, will probably appear in the course of the interview with 
Corkhouse I will now proceed to relate. 

I found him in rather a peppery mood. He has strong feelings, 
and, not being a Whig, he does not conceal them. He was on the 
point of going out, and I offered to accompany him. He was bent 
in the direction of Kensington, and he proposed we should take the 
route of St. James’s Street and Piccadilly ; and I was therefore all 
the more surprised that he should crown what his admirers in the 
provincial press call his massive head with a grey wide-awake, it being 
the height of the season, three o’clock in the afternoon, and our road 
lying along the stream of what Corkhouse, when in a good humour, 
condescends to designate as the fashionable world. I thought perhaps 
he had put on the objectionable ornament by inadvertence, so I called 
his attention to it with as dexterous an air of indifferent bonhomie 
as I could muster. But his answer was that he was well aware of 
what he had done, and he could not for his life see why a man 
should not dress as he thinks fit, without enslaving himself to the 
conventional modes of fops and fribbles. ‘‘ Had I not noticed,” he 
asked, ‘‘ that only Tories and coxcombs dress smartly?” Then it 
was I felt sure Corkhouse was not in the best of tempers, either 
with himself, or with what Goethe calls things in general. I have 
observed that, in the matter of dress, he oscillates between a Puritan 
primness and a negligent grandeur. The former, I believe, he 
confounds with the “right thing,” and it is adopted by him when 
all is going well in the political and social world, that is to say, 
going as Corkhouse wishes it to go, when he is passing the measures 
he approves, and is being made free of the circles he likes to 
frequent. But as soon as any “ obstruction ” occurs in the progress 
of either of these ambitions, he returns to the defiant attitude, 
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ransacks his wardrobe for a reach-me-down, forswears gloves, and 
lets his rolled-up umbrella bulge out in a sort of fine frenzy. 

I could not make out, at first, who or what it was that had been 
at fault ; whether the progress of public business, or the private 
malice of a fine lady, had driven my companion to parade once 
more his contempt for those trifles which, with most of us, are 
matters of course, not thought about one way or the other, but 
which with Corkhouse become identified, in his more acrimonious 
moments, with the absurdity of a Monarchy, the monstrosity of a» 
House of Lords, and the offensive purple and fine linen of a State 
clergy. I soon discovered, however, that the ground of his ill- 
humour was strictly political, and we had not got to the corner of 
King Street before he volunteered the opinion, with much emphasis, 
that the Session was being wasted. 

** By whom ?” I inquired. 

“* By everybody,” he replied tartly. 

“* By everybody !” I exclaimed, with some surprise. ‘‘ You surely 
do not include the:-Prime Minister in that sweeping phrase. Do 
you mean that Mr. Gladstone is to blame ?” 

We were passing a certain well-known bay-window at that 
moment, and a number of fellows I know, and whom I should never 
think of taking very seriously, but who are known in the jargon of 
some people as great Whig magnates, were sitting there, evidently 
very well contented with themselves and the world as they find it. 
Some of them were laughing heartily, possibly at some joke that 
might have incensed my companion had he overheard it, but more 
probably at some sly piece of humour altogether foreign to political 
life. Some of them nodded to me, and I to them, and this exchange 
of salutations seemed to bring matters to a crisis. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Corkhouse, fiercely, ‘‘even Mr. Gladstone is not free 
from blame. He is far too complaisant to that section of the Party 
which is represented by the high and mighty personages you nodded 
to just now. It was not they and their friends who put Mr. 
Gladstone in office.” 

**T always imagined they had something to do with it,” I replied 
meekly ; ‘“‘and though the outrageous nonsense—I beg your pardon, 
I mean the eloquent enthusiasm—of Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian 
moved the great heart of the people, I fancy it was the sober, 
argumentative address of Hartington to his constituents in Lanca- 
shire, that convinced the long heads of those who, whether they are 
the people or not, have votes, property, influence, and a thousand 
things at their command that go towards deciding an election.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Corkhouse, “ that is just what you and 
your fellows think. You fancy yourselves indispensable, because 
you cannot dispense with us.” 
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For a moment he recovered his good humour, for he fancied he 
had uttered an epigram, and I took care not to point out to him the 
extreme imperfection of his remark, if regarded in that character. 
Inadvertently, however, in suggesting that those who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day together should share and share 
alike in the harvest, I said something about what happens when 
certain people fall out; and this playful slip of the tongue on 
my part brought back all his former austerity. 

““Share and share alike!” he ejaculated, and so vehemently, 
that some persons who were just on the point of taking the crossing 
at Piccadilly, paused, looked round, and waited to see if something 
remarkable was not going to happen. As, however, I betrayed no 
signs of trepidation, they walked on. ‘Share and share alike! 
Certainly. But we do not share and share alike; that is just my 
complaint. I will not deny that Hartington got us some votes at the 
General Election, but where he persuaded ten we convinced a 
hundred.” (It struck me that ‘“‘ persuaded” and ‘ convinced” 
should have changed places, but I dreaded to fan the rising flame 
by saying anything.) ‘‘ Yet,’ Corkhouse went on, “ the Cabinet is 
crammed with Whigs, and, as might have been expected, the 
measures it produces are Whiggish to the backbone.” 

“ Ask the Duke of Argyll,” I suggested, “if the Irish Land Act 
was Whiggish in its character; and ask Earl Grey if the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act deserves that description.” 

‘‘ Earl Grey? What is the use of asking Earl Grey anything ?” 
retorted Corkhouse vivaciously ; ‘‘ a man who objects to everything, 
sanctions everything, by the very cantankerousness of his 
character.” 

“Bravo!” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ that is both neat and apposite. But is 
it not equally true, my dear Corkhouse, that a man who advocates 
every proposed change discredits every proposed change, by the 
uniform temperature of his enthusiasm ?”’ 

“T have not found it so,” he said. ‘I know of no change that 
has been advocated in my time that has not been, or will not be, 
carried out.” I felt obliged to agree with him; in fact, I was 
sorry I spoke, save that I had diverted his wrath from poor Lord 
‘Grey. 

“‘ But where were we ?” he asked. 

“We have just passed Cambridge House,” I said, with a little 
touch of malice, and heaved a pathetic sigh. ‘ Poor old Pam! I 
wonder what he would have thought if he had heard you denoun- 
cing Mr. Gladstone for subservience to the Whigs.” 

‘But is it not so? Just look at the outrageous sums of money 
voted to Wolseley and Alcester, and voted for doing what every 
honest Radical is bound in his heart to disapprove.” 
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“Really!” I observed. 
Cabinet.” 

“Who?” 

“Lord Wolseley. Do not deny him his title, for no man deserves. 
it better. If we had made him a duke, and given him fifty thou- 
sand a year, we should not have rewarded him too handsomely, 
from a Party point of view. The man is worth millions to us— 
or was, at any rate. No doubt the advantages of Tel-el-Kebir 
are exhausted by this time, or counterbalanced by that ugly Trans-. 
vaal business ; but that is not his nor Lord Alcester’s fault. It would 
surely be strange justice to refuse the latter a peerage and a pension 
for bombarding a number of Oriental tatterdemalions who can’t 
shoot straight, because it has pleased those who ordered the bom- 
bardment to haul down the Queen’s flag to a handful of well-dressed 
Boers who can.” 

“‘T don’t follow you,” said my companion. I have observed that 
sometimes his intelligence deserts him; so I tried another tack. 

** Well, perhaps I am incomprehensible ; and see, I daresay you 
are right. The really statesman-like thing to have done would 
have been to get all the popularity one could from the Jingoes, by 
firing off the big guns and marching upon Cairo, and then to reap 
all the enthusiasm one could inspire among the economists and 
the Peace Party, by refusing Wolseley and Seymour a penny for 
their performances. I wonder Gladstone never thought of it. 
That would have been a double-edged stroke worthy of his great 
ambidexterous genius.” 

With that natural impetuosity I find it so difficult to control, I 
had said more than was prudent, as I soon perceived; for Cork- 
house now was thoroughly sulky, and had relapsed into silence ; 
and as my object, when I consort with him, is not to talk, but to. 
make him do so, I began to regret my inadvertence. Fortunately, 
at that moment, a rascally-looking fellow touched his hat to me, 
in a manner that evidently betokened something more than the 
expectation of a mere return of his salutation, and I recognised my 
old friend, Job Lurcher. 

“Just a moment, Corkhouse;” and he watched the interview 
between me and my suspicious-looking acquaintance with a cross 
between curiosity and contempt. When I rejoined him, he said :— 

“A gaol-bird, if ever I saw one.” 

“Quite so. Your penetration is excellent. Job came out of 
‘choky,’ as he calls it, only last Friday.” 

“Yet I saw you give him a shilling, or something.” 

“*T fear it was five,” I answered. 

that scoundrel ?” 

“Yes, he is an old chum of mine. When I was a youngster,. 


“Why, I thought they saved the 
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he taught me how to poach, and I owe him many a rare bit 
-of sport.” 


“There you are, with your precious Game Laws, demoralising 
an entire population ! ” 

I report the observation, though I did not reply to it; for it 
exhibits the weak side of Corkhouse’s character, and, perhaps, 
some defect in his education. It might not have been difficult to 
point out to him that the number of people demoralised by poaching, 
and, therefore, by the Game Laws—myself among the number—is 
limited, while the number of people, if we are to argue in the same 
fashion, demoralised by factories and workshops, and, therefore, by 
Free Trade,is very considerable. But I contented myself with 
exclaiming, from Macbeth, ‘“‘ He has no children” ; feeling satisfied 
that Corkhouse would not understand that I meant, “ He has 
never poached.” 

“And a very good thing, too, that he hasn’t,” answered Cork- 
house, taking me rather too literally. ‘A scoundrel like that! 
He would have thrown his children on the parish.” 

I could not refrain from laughing, and had to explain that I was 
moved to merriment by some of my earlier reminiscences of Job 
Lurcher, which, however, I added, we would forget, in order to 
consider more serious matters. 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ about this waste of the Session you were 
speaking of. You really think it is being wasted ?” 

“Utterly. We are making no way, either in the affections of the 
people, in applying our principles, in damaging the Opposition, or 
in doing any of the important things for which Parliaments were 
designed. So far the Affirmation Bill has been the only contentious 
measure of the Session, and there we were beaten, besides being, I 
fear, a little injudicious.” 

‘** You think so,” I said. ‘‘ Well, perhaps, you are right. Though 
sold for a penny, Mr. Gladstone’s quotations from Lucretius have, 
perhaps, not been universally apprehended by our own flesh and 
blood. Arguments of that kind are more quickly understood 
by the confounded fellows who, as Mr. Bright says, have had a 
University education, and have thereby been deprived of the light 
of nature, and retain only an occult insight into things of no 
consequence.” 

‘“* Precisely,” said Corkhouse. ‘‘ Now it requires no education of 
any kind, but only plain common sense, to perceive that the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill, and the Corrupt Practices Bill, will not win us 
a single vote. They are both approved, in principle, by the 
Conservatives. Now what we want to discover is something they 
will not approve.” 

“That might be difficult,” I observed; and I hope the editors 
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of the National Review will print the observation, whether it be 
palatable to Conservatives or not. 

“Then all the more necessity is there for ingenuity, for courage, 
for consulting the persons who are in real sympathy with the 
people.” 

“Mr. Labouchere, for instance; unless, indeed, gentlemen that 
have £1,000 bank-notes about them for every emergency, would 
not quite answer to that description.” 

“Why is not payment of members of Parliament——” 

‘“* By Mr. Labouchere?” I suggested. 

_ “—ineorporated in a Bill?” he went on, not noticing my 
interruption. ‘‘ Chamberlain alone has had the courage to advocate 
it, and Chamberlain is the man for my money.” 

‘Give him time, and, perhaps, he will get it, and mine as well. 
But, tell me, what is to be gained by paying members of Parlia- 
ment? Do you think men without money, men working for weekly 
wages, will get into the House ?” 

“Probably not. But the principle of the thing would be 
established ; and the proposal would be popular.” 

** Unless, as you pointed out just now, the Conservatives were to 
approve it; which they possibly might, in spite of their congenital 
idiotcy, if they felt as certain as you seem to feel that the change 
would be a theoretical one only. Indeed, I can imagine nothing 
more attractive to rich men than the proposal that members of 
Parliament should be paid £500 a year, if you only once convinced 
them that rich men alone would ever receive it.” 

** Well, something will have to be done. ‘Trust me who know ; 
the popularity of the Government is ebbing away. The Party is 
not in the flourishing condition in which it was ; and the reason is 
the excessive deference paid to you moderate Liberals, and to the 
absence of any measure calculated to excite the enthusiasm of the 
masses. ‘The proposal to pay members of Parliament for their 
services would do this, even if not a single working-man were 
returned to the House of Commons in consequence. A democratic 
principle underlies the proposal, and that suffices. I am told that 
rabbits have increased in number since the Ground Game Act, 
because tenant-farmers won’t take the time and trouble, and bear 
the expense, necessary to keep them down. But what of that ? 
They are allowed to shoot them, if they like ; they no longer belong 
to the landlord. A remnant of feudalism has been aboiished.” 

It was a little difficult to preserve one’s gravity under the 
suggestion that the rabbit is a remnant of feudalism; but 
Corkhouse had become so instructive, had so thoroughly got his 
head, that I bit my lip hard and murmured : 

“Goon. You are talking admirably.” 
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““Now the Agricultural Holdings Act, though no doubt it does 
put a bridle into the landowner’s mouth, does not curb him suffi- 
ciently. The great body of the urban electors do not perceive in it 

any earnest of the serious intention of the Government and the 

Liberal Party to clip the wings of landlords.” 

“And make them ground game,” I suggested. 

“Well, I knew you would not like the subject, my lord,” said 
Corkhouse, with engaging frankness, ‘“‘for your preserves are a 
scandal to the age, though I am told your cottages are in excellent 
order. But a person of your intelligence——” 

I bowed assent. 

‘*_cannot possibly fail to see that, as Mr. Tennyson so 
finely says : 

The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


“Come, come,” I said, “‘ don’t quote poetry, that’s not fair. At 
least do not quote it as though it were politics. Abolish us in prose, 
without tropes and metaphors. We are quite willing to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of common-sense, and to be led to the slaughter 
in the cause of utility. But, hang it all, don’t sing us to death; that 
would be too ignominious. But, by the way, talking of poetry, one 
of my friends, a Whig, but an incorrigible wag, wrote some verses 
the other day that ought, I think, to put you in heart, Corkhouse, 
and cure all your despondency. They are sad doggerel, I confess, 
but they are dedicated to Sir Charles Dilke, and begin : 


We all are members of the Liberal Party, 
Though our relations at present are not very hearty ; 
But I ll permeate you, you permeate me, 

And then, don’t you know, we shall both agree. 


You want to destroy both Church and Crown, 
And J am all in favour of sceptre and gown ; 

But I’ll permeate you, you permeate me, 
And then we shall be of one mind to a T. 


You would crush the urbane and polished, 
And naturally J don’t want to be abolished ; 
But permeating you, you permeating me, 

We shall both be members of the same Partee. 


‘What stuff,” sneered Corkhouse, disdainfully. 
‘So it is,” I said ; ‘‘ and if you knew what a lot of it there is, for: 
it runs through all the gamut of our differences—I mean our agree- 
ments. But just let me repeat the last two stanzas, and then I 
will point my moral for your comfort and encouragement. 


You think me stuck-up and Whiggish, 
I think you revolutionary and priggish, 
But I'll permeate you, &c. 
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And this is the doctrine of Permeation, 
Which suits every Party, and creed, and nation; 
We differ npon everything under the sun, 

But by Permeation we are made quite one. 


“Rubbish, my dear Corkhouse, no doubt, but what consoling 
rubbish, for, don’t you see, it is strictly true. I must confess that 
a neater or more crushing exposition of what virtuous people 
would call the insincerity of Granville or Selborne sitting in 
the same Cabinet with your friend Chamberlain, than was 
made by Salisbury in the House of Lords in about ten minutes, 
when commenting on that distinguished gentleman’s advocacy in 
Birmingham of equal electoral districts, manhood suffrage, and the 
payment of members of Parliament, could not well be conceived. 
But what then? If ridicule killed, some of us would not be alive, 
I fear. But I saw several members of the Cabinet this morning, 
and they looked particularly hale. For Cabinets, permeation is 
the secret of perpetual youth, the elixir of life, the wash that gives 
the glow of health to the political complexion, and that makes gray 
and black hairs seem all one colour. But then, my dear Corkhouse, 
the permeation must not be all on one side, or the operation would 
be incomplete. For three sessions you permeated us, now we are 
permeating you. Turn and turn about, you know. Think of what 
we have sacrificed to your valuable alliance, and all to the love we 
bear you. We have practically abolished landlords in Ireland; we 
have allowed the Boers to administer to us a succession of humiliating 
kicks and cuffs, without retaliation, or even without wincing; for your 
sakes we have abolished the only form of discipline that exercised any 
influence over the unruly spirits of the army and navy, and have, 
at the same time, and from the same motive, abolished all discipline 
over those who render our soldiers and sailors periodically unfit for 
military and naval service; and if Mr. Bradlaugh has not yet quite 
triumphed over Christianity and decency, it really is not our fault. 
We did our best, and it is a little hard now that we ask to be allowed 
to permeate you with a trumpery donation to Wolseley and Alcester 
for saving the Government, and with an Agricultural Holdings Act 
which you describe as moderate, but which such a Liberal as 
Professor Bonamy Price evidently thinks an instalment of revolu- 
tionary robbery—it is a little hard, I say, that you should turn 
round and reproach us with being exacting. Permeation will always 
save us, but then it must be applied with regularity, and in proper 
doses, and we must not be too particular about the ingredients ; 
for, after all, it is only a quack medicine, and whilst we are 
quarrelling over what exactly shall go into it, our patient, the 
Liberal Party, may slip out of our hands.” 

Corkhouse had listened with unusual attention to this long 
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harangue of mine. He had evidently forgotten all about the verses, 
and my more modest prose, I could see, was carrying conviction 
to his open mind. 

“Yes,” he said, with a judicial air, ‘‘ there is a great deal in 
what you say, and I am quite ready to allow that an alliance so 
beneficial to the country as that of the Whigs and Radicals is 
not to be maintained without occasional sacrifices on both sides ;— 
on both sides. Still, we must beware lest the people fail to under- 
stand the advantages they reap from the co-operation of the two 
great sections of Liberalism. Time is moving on, and we shall 
soon have to consider the question of a fresh appeal to the country. 
Depend upon it, when that time comes, you will not be able to 
rouse its great and generous heart by pointing to an Agricultural 
Holdings Act, which, whether a class measure or not, is not seen 
to be such, nor by conferring peerages and pensions for slaughter, 
after the manner of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

“‘ What peerages and pensions for slaughter did Beaconsfield 
confer ?” 

“‘ Well—really—lI forget. But you know what I mean. We shall 
have to go before the constituencies with something—something— 
what shall I say ?” 

**Sonorous,” I suggested. 

** Sonorous,” echoed Corkhouse, evidently pleased with the word. 
I wonder what he would have said if I had suggested ‘‘ sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

“Yes, something sonorous; something the people can under- 
stand.” 

“Or can’t,” I suggested; but this I whispered under my breath. 

‘Something like the great watchwords of the Midlothian cam- 
paign, that shall rouse the stones to mutiny against Toryism.” 

“But why not the old ones, Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform ? 
Have you lost faith in them?” 

“Not at all; but, unfortunately, there has not been peace ; 
there has not, as far as I can make out, been any retrenchment ; 
and the reforms, as I say, have not been sufficiently sweeping and 
resounding to excite popular enthusiasm.” 

“So you think the prospect a bad one?” I asked. 

I do.” 

‘Then, my dear Corkhouse, you are not so quick a politician 
asI thought you to be. Of course, it would have been more politic, 
lad it been possible, to begin by introducing a Bill that leaves 
English landlords more or less in possession of their estates, and 
to have introduced the Bills that practically deprive Irish land- 
lords of theirs, last, and nearer to election time. But that could 
not be, for we had to begin by making good some of the promises 
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of that admirable Midlothian campaign you spoke of. But do not 
despond. There is still a shot in the locker, and when the moment 
comes you shall use it. This Parliament will not be dissolved 
before another Reform Bill is introduced; and then will be the 
time for recovering lost ground, then will be the moment for un- 
furling the flag upon which will be written in glorious characters, 
“Our Own Flesh and Blood,” with infinite variations upon that 
captivating theme. Salisbury is marvellously clever; cleverer, 
indeed, I think, than any of our people—a deeper thinker, a clearer 
seer, a harder hitter; but he has two grave and insuperable 
defects which will always place him at a disadvantage. He will 
not bellow, and he cannot gush. The utmost he can do is to speak 
with polished disdain of those who do. That is a charming 
accomplishment—among accomplished people. But as far as 
winning votes is concerned, one quotation from Scripture, even if 
inaccurate, by Sir William Harcourt, is worth it all.” 

Our conversation was not yet brought to a close; but I think I 
have repeated the most instructive portion of it. We returned to 
Pall Mall in a hansom, and as we got to the bottom of St. James’s 
Street, Corkhouse produced sixpence. 

“I’ve got eighteenpence,” I said. 

‘But it’s only a shilling, and here’s my half.” 

‘A longish shilling, I think, and perhaps you had better let me 
settle with him.” 

But the laws of political economy, at that moment descending 
from Saturn, had got hold of Corkhouse, and an edifying alterca- 
tion ensued between this friend of the people and the cabman who, 
after observing, ‘‘ I know you, sir, well enough ; you ’re a Liberal, 
you are,” insisted upon having Corkhouse’s card. When the 
latter had turned his back, I gave the fellow his eighteenpence, 
and did not undeceive Corkhouse when he said to me, a couple of 
days after. ‘“‘ You see I was right; I knew I was. He did not 
summons me.” 

But I walked away, wondering how it is that, as I have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe, persons who have, or at any rate 
who display, boundless sympathies with the masses, oftentimes 
have none to spare for individuals. I dare say it is inconsistent 
to send a fellow to prison for poaching and yet to give five shillings 
to a particular poacher you happen to know; equally inconsistent 
to etickle for the rights of property and yet to give cabbie eighteen- 
pence when in strictness he is entitled only toa shilling ; and equally 
inconsistent to stand up for individual liberty, and yet rather 
to deprecate a man wearing a billycock in St. James’s Street at 
the height of the Season. But these are inconsistencies which, 
perhaps, are more excusable than the boundless benevolence which 
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stops at generalities, or than the love of one’s species that con- 
sists mainly of philippics against that portion of it to which you 
do not happen to belong. 

It will thus be seen that I am not altogether insensible to one 
or two slight defects in the great intellect and elevated character 
of Corkhouse. But will anyone conclude on that account that I 
am going to walk over into the Tory camp? Ifso, he is vastly 
mistaken. I see some sprightly wit, in the National Review, 
describes a Whig as ‘a Conservative who has the advantage of 
calling himself a Liberal.” Nota bad definition; and the advan- 
tage is one of which I do not propose to divest myself. 


SANGFROID. 
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THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE FALL OF PRICES. 


I propose in the following paper to discuss the present condition 
of what has been called the Silver question, but which at this 
time and in this country, as directly affecting the English medium 
of exchange, should rather be called the Gold question. 

I propose also to show that many evils have flowed and are 
flowing from the demonetization of silver by Germany, and that 
a remedy for them might be sought in the return to our ancient 
system of gold and silver money, if the prejudices of the present 
day did not so strongly militate against it. 

Yet, deeply-seated as that prejudice still is, itis certain that there 
is a great difference between the present position of the question 
and the position it occupied in 1878, the date of the second 
Monetary Conference in Paris; and greater still, if we compare it 
with the ground taken by the first Monetary Conference of 1867 
and by the Royal Commission of 1868. At that time, the conclu- 
sion at which the members arrived was, that the universal adop- 
tion of a gold standard was desirable. The Conference of 1878, 
on the contrary, having before them the fall in the price of silver, 
and the consequent inconveniences which had arisen, unanimously 
urged the necessity of silver taking its full part in the monetary 
service of the world. The fall of prices which had begun in 1874 
and had continued till 1881, the date of the third Monetary Con- 
ference, led its members to consider more closely the effects, both 
of the fall in the purchasing power of silver, and of the corre- 
lative rise in the purchasing power of gold; and the result was a 
further advance of opinion, and a wider-spread feeling amongst 
its members, of the wisdom of reverting to the use of a Bimetallic 
Standard. France and the United States and Holland were 
anxious to return to it; and Germany, unwilling to send represen- 
tatives to the Conference of 1878, appeared now to be willing, on 
conditions, to join a Bimetallic Union; and England, though as 
much opposed as before to a return to a Bimetallic Standard of 
value, was willing to admit that its adoption by other nations 
would be a great advantage to herself, and to discuss the possi- 
bility of making some changes, unimportant in themselves to her 
own interest, but likely to conduce to such an end. 

The same change, the same progress of opinion, has been every- 
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where visible in the pages of that part of the public press which 
pays any attention to the subject. 

The bimetallists themselves have learnt much of the working 
of their system, and of the mischief existing, and likely to increase, 
from the contraction of our mono-metallic currency. Their 
opponents, also, have begun to perceive that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in their philosophy, 
and that, as Prince Bismarck said, when ten men try to lie under 
a blanket which has barely covered five, inconvenience must result. 

The press in England was, till lately, wont to treat the matter as 
a crotchet of a few theorists, having no real bearing on the 
fortunes of commerce; as an academic question at best, not 
worthy of serious consideration by economists and still less by 
statesmen, in whose eyes it was held to be “ outside the range of 
practical politics.” The financial portion of the press, and those 
masters in political economy who had learnt their own lesson 
once for all and long ago, could not at once be induced to believe 
that with changed premisses new conclusions might be possible, 
and permitted themselves, therefore, to class our contentions with 
pretended demonstrations of the flatness of the earth, and of the 
squaring of the circle. It was very natural. These our instructors 
(and very useful instructors they are on subjects which they have 
thoroughly studied) were too much inclined to think that they 
were born to teach the world, and too little inclined to accept 
instruction from men or matters. 

Now all this—or nearly all—has been changed. Statesmen, 
indeed, do not give the subject much consideration ; but statesmen, 
in England at least, are very loath to examine any question for 
themselves. They wait till public opinion is too strong for them, 
and then they suddenly find that they, in common with all wise 
men, have always believed in the urgent necessity of this or that 
measure of reform. So will it be with the reform of the standard 
of value. Public opinion, though not yet converted, and not yet 
taking a real interest in the matter, is on the right road towards 
conversion. The question is now no longer contemptuously passed 
by in the public press (except where a simulated contempt is some- 
times used as a cloak for ignorance), but is seriously discussed 
from time to time both in the financial newspapers and among 
students of political economy. The money columns of the news- 
papers contain serious and elaborate articles for and against the 
Bimetallic Standard: the opponents of it professing to demonstrate 
our fallacies, but unfortunately omitting the demonstration, and 
combating in most cases not the assertions and arguments of the 
bimetallist, but some other assertions and arguments which they 
are pleased to father upon him. 
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Sometimes an ex-statesman, rejoicing in his freedom from 
parliamentary strife, rushes into our arena; and using for his 
weapons much wit and little logic, much prejudice and little know- 
ledge, tells us of the manifold disadvantages which must flow from 
the two prices in one market, which, as he thinks, will be the 
inevitable consequence of two metals of differing value being em- 
ployed to do service as money; but he, in common with all those 
who use this argument, wholly omits to show us how such two 
prices will come about, or, indeed, under a law of free mintage, 
could be possible. 

Sometimes a learned and able professor takes up his parable, 
and finds himself unwillingly and unwittingly playing the part of 
Balaam, the son of Beor: he comes to curse, but blesses us 

altogether. He allows the necessity of admitting silver to bear its 

) part in the world as money; he virtually admits the soundness 

of our theory, but he, also, trips over the imaginary stumbling- 

block of the two prices, and proposes to make chronic that tem- 
porary disorder in the relation between debtors and creditors which 
the fixing of a ratio between two money-metals must in some 
greater or less degree produce, and would make such fixing and 
such disorder recur again and again at indeterminate periods, at 
the discretion of some central “‘ authority.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Goschen’s speech in Parliament on 
the 19th of February last, not indeed touching on the remedy 
advocated in this paper, but fully discussing the causes and 
incidence of the evil which it is intended to cure, shows that 
one statesman, at least, perceives the importance of the subject, 

and that one a man better fitted than others, by his early training, 
to gauge the necessities and difficulties of trade. 

The Spectator comments on this speech in its issue of the 24th 
of February; and, recognising the magnitude of the evil, and the 
weight with which it presses on English industries, and especially 
on agriculture, asks if the time has not arrived for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole subject. 

Again, a writer in the Statist of the 24th of the same month, 
commenting upon Mr. Goschen’s speech, takes much the same 
line as Mr. Giffen did in his interesting paper read before the 

Statistical Society, as long ago as January 1879, and fully acknow- 

ledges the effect on prices which the scarcity of gold must produce. 

He does not admit the efficacy of bimetallism as a remedy (and 

on his arguments on this point I shall comment in the course of 

this paper), but he, and all those who really think upon the 
matter, are now fully aware what are the true objects of the 
advocates of the Bimetallic Standard. We need no longer take 
pains to explain those objects, nor to protest that we do not 
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consider the adoption of that system a panacea for all the ills 
that Trade is heir to, but only a remedy for one particular ill. 

I may assume that it has been demonstrated — 

1. That the fixing by law of the proportion in which silver and 
gold, jointly adopted as money, as the measure of value and medium 
of exchange, shall be received in payment of debts, bears no 
analogy to a vicious fixing by law of the price of a commodity as 
measured in money. 

2. That that proportion once fixed, and the mints opened for 
coinage of legal tender money in that proportion, it is impossible 
that there can be a market price of silver measured in gold, or of 
gold measured in silver, which shall differ from the mint price or 
legal ratio; and that, therefore, under an international agree- 
ment, it is impossible that there could be a dearer and a cheaper 
metal, of which the former would “leave the country.” 

3. That such an international agreement would be easily brought 
about if England would join it, or would cordially promote its 
establishment in other nations, and that once established on a 
broad basis such an agreement must practically be maintained. 

4. That it is no part of the creed of bimetallists that Commerce 
is, in the long run, benefited by inflation of the currency; and 
that what they really desire, and what they believe will result 
from the adoption of a Bimetallic Standard of value, is a greater 
steadiness than can be attained under a Monometallic System. 

These matters have been treated pretty fully by many writers of 
late years—in the United States by Dana Horton, in Belgium by 
Laveleye, in Germany by Arendt, in France by Wolowsky ; and in 
this country by Mr. Grenfell, in two papers in the Nineteenth 
Century, by myself, in a pamphlet on the Double Standard in 1881, 
and by many others. 

Besides this, the establishment of the International Monetary 
Standard Association in this country, and the foundation of sister 
associations in Germany and Belgium, insure that public attention 
will be continually called to the importance of the subject, and, by 
their frequent publications and unrefuted arguments, prepare 
men’s minds for a return to the sound and practical system, the 
benefits of which were extended (until the suspension in 1873 of the 
French law of free mintage) even to those countries which nominally 
had but one metal—gold or silver—for their measure of value. 

Silver was not, indeed, while free mintage lasted in France, true 
money in England, nor was gold true money in Germany; but 
remittances of silver to England, and of gold to Germany, were 
practically remittances of cash ; because the fluctuations of value 
between the two metals, notwithstanding the enormous fluctuations 
in the relative amounts annually produced of each, were almost 
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imperceptible, and were measured only by the natural operation 
of the Exchanges. This condition of things would evidently be 
restored by the return of France to her former practice ; but it 
is believed that France will not move in this direction, unless 
Germany and the United States will join with her and the rest of 
the Latin Union in adopting a bimetallic standard with a fixed 
ratio, and free mintage of both metals. 

It remains to be seen what steps England will take to render 
this action more easy to Germany and the other nations concerned. 

In the year 1881, some steps were taken in this direction, and 
there would have been, I believe, no difficulty on the part of 
England in guaranteeing, for a certain time, the maintenance of 
free mintage of silver in India, in authorising the Bank to carry 
out the provisions of the Act of 1844 as regards that metal, and 
perhaps in extending the amount of silver receivable as legal 
tender ; but the negotiations on the subject came, for that time, to 
no practical end; a failure very much to be regretted, inasmuch 
as the part to be performed by England was in no way onerous to 
her, and, the condition of its performance being the return of 
the Continental nations and the United States to a Bimetallic 
Standard, it would have been of the greatest advantage to her, 
both in the interests of commerce, and as solving the monetary 
question as regards India. 

But, while a better understanding of the subject is increasing, 
the march of events is unfortunately in the opposite direction. 

Italy has announced that in this present month she will put 
into circulation the sixteen millions of gold which she has with- 
drawn from the circulation of the other gold-using states. The 
result will be, indeed, that that gold will be obtainable by those 
states if they choose to pay for it. The gold will leave Italy if she 
is indebted to her neighbours, i.e. whenever the Exchanges are 
and remain against her; and she will have to contend with them 
for the retention of the metal, and the weapon which both parties 
to the contest must use will be the rate of discount, a weapon which 
wounds both the striker and the stricken. 

In Holland a Bill is before the Chambers, authorising the 
Government to sell their silver so as to substitute gold in its place ; 
and if that Bill passes there will be yet another combatant in the 
same contest. 

In the United States there has been already a very large absorp- 
tion of gold. The return of the 12th of March shows £34,000,000 
in the Treasury, £11,000,000 in the Banks, and £70,000,000 in 
circulation in the country—£115,000,000 in all; and the tendency, 
even irrespective of the question of repealing the Bland Bill, seems 

to be to increase the amount. 
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The Session of Congress being over, there is no imminent danger 
of the repeal of the Bill, and of the consequent cessation of the 
coinage of silver; but though it is difficult to believe that the 
United States, a silver-producing country, can really desire to 
further the demonetization of silver, or can be blind to the evils 
likely to accrue to themselves as well as to Europe by the con- 
traction of the circulation, if they also should adopt a single gold 
standard, still it would be unwise to leave such a contingency out 
of the calculation. The causes of the agitation for the repeal of 
the Bill appear to be two. First, the desire of a large number of 
politicians to adopt the gold standard, as being, so they think, one 
source of the prosperity of England; and, second, the action of 
others whose aims are directly opposite, and who would deem the 
permanent adoption of a gold standard a great misfortune for their 
country, but who hope, ‘by declaring war against silver,” to 
make the position intolerable to England, and induce her to retrace 
her steps. Certainly the position would be intolerable, as will be 
readily seen, if we look at the amount of silver in the States which 
would be thrown on the market by such a policy. . 

The dollars coined under the provisions of the Bland Bill up to 
the 1st of February last have been 135,405,080 dollars, and of these 
about 38,000,000 dollars were in circulation in specie in possession 
of the people, and 72,745,470 dollars more in circulation also, but 
under the form of certificates, which pass readily from hand to 
hand, and which may be considered as State notes or vouchers for 
dollars and bullion stored in the vaults of the Treasury, of which 
sum 4,306,650 dollars were held by the Treasury itself. 

Now if all this silver is demonetized, and thrown on the market 
together with what existed in the country before the passing of the 
Bland Bill, and with the monthly produce of the mines, what will 
be the loss suffered by the Indian Government, and by all who 
receive fixed sums payable in silver, or who trade with silver-using 
countries, and what will be the effect on prices of the absorption 
by the United States of the further quantity of gold which must 
take its place! 

I do not think such a catastrophe is likely ; but it is impossible 
to foretell what the exigencies of party or the needs of private 
interest, real or imaginary, may bring about under a system of 
popular government. 

As a further illustration of what I have said as to the improved 
tone of the public press in their treatment of this subject, I cannot 
but refer to an article on Trade and Finance which appeared in 
the Daily News of the 20th of March. It is a perfectly fair and 
well-reasoned statement of the case, as regards the influence of the 
growing scarcity on prices, and the influence of decreasing prices 
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on the commerce of the country. The writer of that article admits 
the disease, but, like the writer in the Statist, rejects the remedy. 
He says, ‘‘ Let the suffering cure itself ; commerce, it is true, is on 
infirm ground and feels herself sinking; let her not fear, she will 
come to firm ground at last!” But how if the quagmire be deep, 
and she be suffocated before she reach the bottom ? 

A remedy is proposed, a reasonable remedy, which shall give all 
nations composing the world of commerce a uniform standard of 
value. But we are content to wrap ourselves up in our prejudices, 
and trust to an unseen future to cure our admitted ills, and we 
reject the remedy that will cure them. So also a remedy was 
proposed to cure the inconvenience of a diversity of money in the 
states of which Germany was composed. Every state had its own 
coinage, to the manifest inconvenience of Germans and those that 
had commerce with them. No doubt there was the same cry, 
“Let well alone,” even though well was ill; but a better wisdom 
prevailed there, and will some day prevail here. 

That England should make some such concessions as those which 
were proposed in 1881, is, in my opinion, very much to be desired, 
both for the sake of her commerce, and for the sake of the general 
well-being of Englishmen, for whom the prosperity of English 
commerce is a vital question. 

We have been told, year by year, that ‘‘ next year” was infallibly 
to bring with it improvement of trade; and that England’s com- 
mercial prosperity, which had been so long under a cloud, was to 
shine forth again with double brightness so soon as commercial 
activity should revive in the United States, and so soon as India 
should be again prosperous. But both these things have happened 
in greater or less degree, and we have even had an improved harvest 
year (after long waiting), which was to be another signal for the 
revival of trade ; but trade revives not. Prices are and have been 
everywhere depressed—unless where temporary and local circum- 
stances have at any time counteracted the general tendency. 

What can be the cause of this declension? There are, no doubt, 
many causes; but there is one among them which our instructors 
in the press steadily ignore, preferring rather to attribute the 
mischief to the spots in the sun, or to any other recondite cause, 
than to one which lies at their very doors. 

Prices of commodities are influenced, first, by the supply of and 
demand for those commodities, and by their cost of production ; 
and, secondly, by the quantity of material available for money, 
which is the measure of them, and which provides, in ordinary 
parlance, the very conception of price. If that material is rendered 
available in larger quantities, either by (1) increased production, 
(2) by diminished population, (3) by a falling off in the demand for 
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use in the arts, or (4) by the spread of banking expedients, which 
supply the place of coin and set the metal free, the prices of other 
commodities are, ceteris paribus, necessarily greater. Or, on the 
.other hand, if (1) the production at the mines falls off, (2) population 
increases, (8) more money-metal is consumed in the arts, or (4) 
metallic money takes, in any nation, the place of paper,—these 
causes, or any one of them, provided it be not counterbalanced by 
the existence of either of the points in the first category, must, so 
far as it goes, depress the prices of commodities. 

The shrinking or increase of the worth of the sovereign, the 
measure of value, is precisely analogous to the shrinking or expan- 
sion of the inch, the measure of length. If the standard inch were 
enlarged, so that the foot of twelve inches were equal to thirteen of 
our present inches, the buyer who bought a foot-length would get 
more stuff; or, if it were diminished, so that the foot of twelve 
inches were to be equal to only eleven of our present inches, the 
buyer would get less. The diminution of the quantity of sovereigns 
(that is to say, of gold used as money) is an increase of the value 
of each particular sovereign ; the buyer gets more stuff for it. The 
multiplication of sovereigns is a shrinking of the value of each par- 
ticular sovereign ; the buyer gets less stuff for it. The difference in 
actual fact is that the inch cannot increase or diminish without its 
being everywhere known: the increase or diminution of the 
quantity of the money-metals is uncertain and insidious. 

What is true of money-metals as a whole is, @ fortiori, true of 
either one of them; either one being exposed to an additional 
strain, if it is taken into use as money in lieu of the other. 

I have, then, to inquire : first, whether there is such a general 
fall in prices as is supposed ; secondly, whether, if there is, it can 
be asserted with any degree of certainty that no other universal and 
persistent cause can be alleged for the fall; and, thirdly, whether 
either of those four things, to which I have above referred, has 
happened, which could disturb the proportion which existed some 
years back between gold and the commodities which it measures in 
English commerce, and cause such a fall. 

Now, as to the second question, I must frankly say that there 
can be no certainty in the answer. Each article in the following 
table may have had its own especial increase of production or 
diminution of demand, or both together, which may account for its 
steady fall in price ; but if we find that the general result over all 
of them is the same, though differing in degree, we must search for 
some general cause which has over-riden and either counteracted 
or increased the effects of the especial circumstances of each case. 

That there has been such a fall the following table, containing 
the prices of some of the principal articles of trade, clearly shows. 
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The table is mainly taken from Mr. Giffen’s paper above referred 
to, with additions and continuation to the present date. 

The results are admitted by the writer in the Statist. Prices, he 
says, have declined, to the present prejudice of trade and agri- 
culture ; and ‘if gold had not been appreciating i m value, prices all 
round would have been higher than they are now.” 

But, in treating the decline of prices which springs from this 
source as unimportant, he commits, I think, as grave an error as I 
should commit were I to attribute the decline to the appreciation of 
gold alone, and to no other cause; and I think I shall be able to 
show from his own words that he has not fully apprehended the 
cause of the complaint, nor the motives and reasoning of the com- 
plainers. He writes :— 


The appreciation, after all, cannot have been the main factor, either in the agricultural 
distress or in the distress of industry generally. . . . What causes distress and suffering 
in business, moreover, is not a gradual fall in prices extending over many years, such as 
would be due to an appreciation of the standard, but a quick and violent fall, which 
comes heavily upon the holders of large stocks, or upon those who are carrying on con- 
siderable transactions with borrowed money. ‘To such people, the ups and downs of 
prices in business from other causes are infinitely more important than the insensible 
changes which are due to an appreciation in the standard. The cases where the latter 
most cause suffering are those of businesses which have large fixed payments, and large 
payments in wages, that are difficult to adjust to the new circumstances ; but graduallys 
we may be sure, the adjustment, even in those cases, will be made. We are inclined to 
doubt, then, whether the appreciation of gold which has been going on during the last 
ten years will have more than temporary effects. When prices and wages and many 
of the fixed payments have got adjusted to the new conditions, business will go on as 
before. 


No one can deny what he has here advanced, viz. :—that sudden 
and heavy falls of price cause distress, and greater distress than 
any which would result from the gradual appreciation of the metal 
forming the standard of value; or that legislative interference 
would be powerless to prevent, though it might lessen, this latter 
phenomenon. 

But no sane man has ever hoped to prevent the ‘ups and downs 
in prices which result from other causes” by legislative action, nor 
by any such action to forbid that gradual appreciation of the 
metal forming the standard which may spring from natural causes. 
Such an appreciation will take place under a bimetallic system of 
money, from the same cause as under a monometallic system, if the 
production of gold and silver both diminish at the same time; but, 
in contending that probability and history are both against such a 
thing happening and continuing to happen, I only follow some of 
the most able and most learned on the monometallic side of the 
question. What I do advocate is, not a futile attempt to interfere 
with the action of natural and slowly-acting causes, but the appli- 
cation of a remedy which will surely counteract those evils which 
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hasty legislative action has caused and may cause again ; and that. 
remedy is a return by England to the bimetallic standard, or, at 
least, some practical encouragement on her part to induce other 
nations to return to the full use of it. Either policy would bring 
us back to the state of things as they existed before the violent 
action of Germany brought about the present difficulties. 

The remarks of the Statist are mainly directed to show how much 
less dangerous appreciation of the standard metal is than deprecia- 
tion ; and he assumes that the aim of Mr. Goschen in his speech, 
and of all those who find danger in an abnormal contraction of the 
currency, is “‘ to substitute new conditions which would give the 
stimulus to industry formerly given by the continually increasing 
abundance of money.” 

But I may express my belief that Mr. Goschen desires no such 
thing, and my own assurance that I have no such wish. 

I suppose that the ideal perfection of a monetary system is,. 
that there should be just so much of circulating medium as will 
suffice for the commercial and domestic wants of the community— 
not so much as unduly to foster speculation—not so little as unduly 
to fetter legitimate trade; and, above all things, that there should 
be the greatest attainable steadiness in the volume of the currency. 
Some regularity in this respect is possible, but immobility is neither 
possible nor desirable ; and the hope of the Statist that we shall in 
no wise alter ‘our determination to maintain an unchanging 
standard for money in this country” is sufficiently proved to be 
utopian, by his own argument that by the operation of natural 
causes (and, I may add, by the operation of law) its value is con- 
tinually liable to change. 

To return to the question of the decline of prices; there is one 
notable exception. In wages there is no such fall. On the 
contrary, it would seem that there has been a marked improvement 
in the condition of the labourer, both in increase of wages and in 
diminished cost of some of the necessaries of life. 

This is not the place for a disquisition on the causes which place 
the price of that fundamental commodity, labour, in a different 
category from the prices of commodities produced by labour; but 
I may remark (1) that it seems obvious that, in the long run, 
the price of labour must be regulated by the ability of the labourer: 
to live upon his wages, and by the ability of the occupier of the 
soil to pay him ; (2) that the general increase of his wages seems 
consequent upon a conviction to which both he and his employers 
awoke some time since, that he had been underpaid,—a conviction 
which bore substantial fruit, partly by reason of the flow of the 
wealth of the great towns into the country districts, and partly by 
the increased power of organization amongst the labourers them-. 
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‘selves, both causes being helped by the greater facilities of com- 
munication and locomotion enjoyed in the present day; and (3) 
that, whereas the increase of his weekly pay must have tended to 
produce an increase in the prices of the commodities he consumes, 
the reverse seems to be the case. 

But if the reverse is the case, and if those consumable articles 
have persistently fallen in price, it is one proof the more that there 
must be some general and abnormal cause for their fall. 

To say that the real cause is the badness of trade is merely to 
argue in a circle, for we are at once driven to ask, ‘‘ What, then, is 
the general and abnormal cause of the badness of trade?” 

Nor does it appear that over-production of commodities is an 
adequate cause for this continuous decline in prices ; such a decline 
should naturally have checked production, and the facilities of 
telegraphic communication should rather tend to adjust production 
to demand; but the establishment of railways in producing 
countries has opened up new fields of production, and the increase 
of the means of rapid transit between those countries and England, 
has brought their produce nearer to its greatest market; and the 
result has been that many articles have been produced in abun- 
dance greater than the increase of population has demanded, and 
that over-supply has brought down their price. But the improve- 
ment of the means of transit, and the increased production which 
it has helped to cause, have been neither continuous nor universal, 
and a persistent decline of price would seem to suppose a persistent 
and universal cause. 

One cause alone has been persistent; and that is the apprecia- 
tion of gold. That commodity is produced less and is used more, 
and, like all other commodities in like case, it is consequently 
dearer. In buying it with other commodities we must give more 
of them than we should do if those two circumstances did not 
exist. 

So much, then, for the second question—whether the alleged 
fall in prices is mainly or greatly due to the appreciation of 
gold. 

The first question (whether there is such a fall) is abundantly 
answered by the foregoing table of prices. 

The third question—whether the proportion between the mass 
of gold money and the commodities it measures has been disturbed 
—is to be answered as follows :— 

1.—The output of gold from the mines appears to have declined 
in the last ten years, as will be seen by the following table, the 
figures of which are taken from those compiled by Sir Hector Hay, 


and printed in the Journal of the Institute of Bankers of last 
month. 
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SILVER. | GOLD. 


| Tora, | 
| or SILVER | 
United Other { United | Other AND 
Year.| States. (Countries. 


Total. Australia.) States. |Countries./ Total. GoLp. 


| 


£ £ 


21,370,000 | 32,720,000 
21,400,000 | 34,600,000 
19,910,000 | 33,860,000 | 
19,240,000 | 34,190,000 
33,350,000 


| 
| 
£ £ e | | 
3,200,000 | 8,150,000 | 11,350,000 | 5,830,000 | 10,000,000 | 
1871 | 4,600,000 | 8,600,000 | 13,200,000 | 6,650,000 | 8,700,000 
5,750,000 | 8,200,000 | 13,950,000 | 6,810,000 | 7,200,000 
1873 | 7,150,000 | 7,800,000 | 14,950,000 | 6,290,000 | 7,200,000 | 
1874 | 7,200,000 | 8,000,000 | 15,200,000 | 6,000,000 | 6,400,000 | 


= 


DH 
Ss 


1875 | 9,000,000 | 8,000,000 | 17,000,000 | 5,750,000 8,000,000 | 5,750, | 19,500,000 36,500,000 
1876 | 7,700,000 | 9,000,000 | 16,700,006 | 5,500,000 | 8,500,000 | 6,600 | 20,600,000 | 37,300,000 
1877 | 9,100,000 | 9,500,000 18,600,000 | 5,500,000 | 8,900,000 | 6,600 | 21,000,000 | 39,600,000 
1878 | 9,000,000 | 10,700,000 | 19,700,000 | 5,800,000 | 10,000,000 | 7,700. 23,500,000 | 43,200,000 
1879 | 8,200,000 | 10,400,000 | 18,600,000 | 5,800,000 | 7,700,000 | 7,800,000 | 21,300,000 | 39,900,000 
1880 | 7,800,000 | 10,400,000 | 187200,000 | 5,200,000 | 6,000,000 | 7,800,000 | 19,000,000 37,200,000 
1881 | 7,800,000 | 11,000,000 | 18,800,000 | 5,800,000 | 6,000,000 oo 19,600,000 | 38,400,000 
,000 


1882 | 9,500,000 | 11,000,000 20,500,000 | 5,500,000 6,000,000 | 19,300,000 | 39,800,000 


The production of gold in the year ending June 30, 1882, is, it 
will be seen, £2,070,000 less than that of the year 1870, and 
£4,200,000 less than that of the year of the greatest yield—1878. 

The estimates made in the United States give larger figures, but 
with few exceptions they show the same upward and downward 
tendency as Sir Hector Hay’s. They show a falling off of 
£4,374,000 between 1882 and 1870, in the total production of the 
world, and £2,832,000 in that of their own country. 

It appears, therefore, that the chief difference is in the estimated 
yield of other countries; and it must be admitted that there is 
great difficulty in arriving at a correct account of their production. 

M. Alexander Del Mar, formerly a Director of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, writes as follows in a letter to the Mining 
World, dated 4th January last, as to the probable decline in pro- 
duction; and if we may take his opinions to be correct, we cannot 
consider the figures in the second column of the ensuing table as 
likely to be maintained. 

M. Del Mar says :— 


During the past ten years I have personally inspected the principal gold-fields and 
mines of Russia, Spain, Brazil, California, Nevada, Arizona, North Carolina, Mexico, 
&c., and, with the exception of Brazil and Spain, where little or no gold is being now 
produced, I have derived a very firm conviction that at least for five or ten years to 
come none of these countries will be enabled to increase their present output, but, on 
the contrary, that it will diminish. In all of these countries there are certain mines 
which will doubtless increase their product, and there are many new and probably very 
rich mines yet to be opened in them; but speaking of the countries generally, I cannot 
believe that their output of gold will not diminish. The same must be said of Australia.. 
There is a future for gold in Africa ; but this future, so far as any product of impor- 
tance to the world is concerned, is a long way off. Mining depends on climate, water, 
the organisation of labour, and the general condition of the mechanical arts. Labourers 
who cannot handle a spade, a drill, a pick, a plane, or a saw, will not make good 
miners ; and countries where these tools are not used or cannot be obtained, and where 
there are no roads, foundries, mills, nor workshops, are poor places for successful 
mining. India has all these disadvantages, together with the further one of being, so 
far as gold is concerned, a very old and thoroughly searched country. On the whole, 
therefore, I am compelled to believe the future production of gold must diminish. 
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2.—Population has largely increased, and with population must 
have increased also the quantity of gold money in the personal 
possession of the people; so that if £100,000,000 was a correct 
estimate of the amount of gold in the United Kingdom, exclusive 
of the Reserve in the Issue Department of the Bank of England, a 
quarter of a century ago, we may now well add, at least, £20,000,000 
to the sum. 

3.—Luxury also has greatly increased, and that fact, together 
with the increase of population, has doubtless increased largely the 
use of gold for ornaments, and otherwise in the Arts. M. Chevalier, 
writing in 1857, estimated the annual consumption of the metal 
for articles of luxury at £1,236,655 ounces, or about £5,000,000 
sterling; and it may not be unreasonable to compute that, at 
the present time, the amount may have increased to £7,000,000 
sterling, a quantity about equal to the whole yearly American 
output. 

4.—Up to this time, paper—resting on no metallic basis—has 
largely taken the place of metallic money. Austria, Russia, 
Portugal, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Turkey, Italy, Spain, . 
Peru, Chili, and Japan, have all, at various times, suspended 
specie payments. Spain, I believe, has resumed them on a 
quasi-bimetallic basis ; and Italy has made provision for resumption 
of specie payments on the 12th of this month. Should any or all 
of these follow her example, and in resuming specie payments 
adopt gold as the metal for their coinage, the effect cannot but be 
very great on the gold prices of the world. 

The action of Germany in its adoption of a gold currency in 
place of silver, the action of the Scandinavian nations in following 
her example, and the possible action of the United States and of 
Holland in the same direction cannot but make the strain more 
intense. 

We see, then, that all the four things spoken of above have 
happened ; that the production of gold has declined, is declining, 
and in the opinion of those well qualified to judge will continue to 
decline, and that the demand for it, both in the Arts and for money 
purposes, has increased, is increasing, and with the increase of 
population will continue to increase; and it seems to me that 
when this becomes evident to the gold-using nations, they will be 
inclined to adopt, or further the adoption of, the only measure 
which can lighten the strain upon them, and that is the associating 
silver with gold in the monetary work of the world. 

Should it be asked what harm can come of a diminished price, 
if it be caused by the increased value of that which the merchant 
receives for his goods,—if, that is to say, the diminution in quantity 
be compensated by an improvement in quality of the money 
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received,—the answer is that, if and when the decline in price 
from this cause is a settled and concluded matter, and the price is 
once adjusted to the altered measure of value, then, as the Statist 
rightly says in the passage above quoted, trade can go on without 
interruption, and without future injury from this source to anyone. 
But while the four causes above mentioned are in action, when 
one of them, the demand for gold for money purposes is likely to 
increase, and when, consequently, it is not only the case that 
prices have declined, but that they are declining, the condition is a 
very different one. A season of declining prices is almost neces- 
sarily a season of unprofitable trade. A merchant who has 
advanced his money on the market value of a commodity suffers 
loss when the goods arrive and he finds that the market value has 
diminished beyond his calculation; and not he only suffers, but 
the consumer suffers also in the long run ; for though he is for the 
moment benefited by the cheapness of the commodities he uses, 
yet the decline in their price tries to the utmost the endurance 
of the producer; and no one will care to continue importing goods 
which may most probably fall in price by the time they arrive. 
So, then, the tendency of the continued decline must be to injure 
both producer and consumer, and to paralyse trade. 

If it be asked, “‘ Is it not a positive good to England that gold 
should be appreciated?” ‘“‘England,” it may be said, “is a 
creditor nation, and her debts are due to her in gold. The scarcity 
of gold has made that metal more valuable, and she must needs be 
the gainer by this, and must continue to be still more the gainer if 
gold becomes scarcer still. Is it to be expected that she should 
throw away this advantage, and by admitting silver to a partner- 
ship with gold, exalt the value of the first, and lower the value of 
the second ?” 

I must reply by another question: What is a creditor country ? 
Are we all creditors, and creditors only? The meaning of the 
phrase is, no doubt, that, on balance, the nation has more to receive 
than to pay, and the inference is that the balance must come in the 
appreciated and appreciating metal. But who are they who are to 
receive it? Not so much the producers, the makers of the wealth 
of the land (though they, also, to the extent of their profits are 
recipients), as the holders of fixed incomes, the fruges consumere 
nati. But if we look to the advantage of England at large, 
we must admit that it is not these for whom we should be 
most solicitous; especially as every increase in the value of 
the three sovereigns which they duly and punctually receive 
on each hundred pounds of their Consols, is an addition to the 
burden of the National Debt, payable alike by the working bees 
as by the drones; alike by the debtor who loses by the 
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appreciation of gold as by the creditor who gains. My conclusion 
is, that the bringing back of gold to its old relation to commodities 
would be no real injury to England. 

I have said above that it has been demonstrated that there is no 

analogy between fixing by law the ratio that gold money shall bear 
to silver money and fixing the money prices of commodities ; but if 
Iam met with the answer that gold and silver are commodities 
like all others, and that their price must be governed, accordingly, 
by the cost of their production, I must reply that those two metals 
are no doubt commodities, but that neither gold nor silver, both 
being full money in the same country, can possibly be priced each 
in terms of the other ; and though undoubtedly like all others in 
their essence as commodities, yet they differ from all others in their 
accidents. Every one, bimetallist or monometallist, must admit 
that both or either of them are differently conditioned from all 
other commodities; namely, in these four ways following :— 

First.—They are the measures of all commodities, and are 
measured by them. Of no other commodities can this be affirmed. 

Second.—It is of little importance to the world (though of great 
importance to the producer) whether the production of these 
measuring metals is greater or less. It is of the greatest importance 
to the world, as well as to the producer, whether other commodities 
(or almost all of them) are produced or not. 

If no more wheat is produced, it is a world-wide calamity, 
immediate in its effect. 

If no more gold and silver is produced, the world is not visibly or 
immediately the worse. Circulation will be gradually contracted 
as wear and tear of the existing stock goes on, and prices will 
gradually and imperceptibly fall ; but the hindrance to trade, though 
certain, is necessarily slow. 

Third.—Ninety per cent. of the demand for the precious metals 
being for one purpose only, that of serving as money, the demand 
for either of them in any country, and consequently in all countries, 
is subject to be almost entirely and quite suddenly extinguished by 
the action of law. This can be said of no other commodity ; nor, 
if it could, would the extinction of the demand for it affect all other 
commodities, as the extinction of the demand for gold or silver as 
money must do. 

Fourth.—All other commodities—speaking generally—are con- 
sumable and produced to be consumed ; their reason of existence is 
that they may be worked up and used, and perish in the using. 
Roughly speaking, there is no stock of any of them beyond a very 
few years’ production :—where is the wheat of 1880 ?—but the stock 
of gold and silver is the production of a thousand years ! 

The production of gold and silver from 1493 to 1875 was estimate1 
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by Seyd to be £1,230,000,000 of gold and £1,469,000,000 of 
silver, £2,699,000,000 in all; and adding £101,000,000 for the 
production of 1876-8, we have a total of £2,800,000,000. He com- 
putes, further, that taking into account the production before 1493, 
there existed now, in the shape of coined money or bullion 
serving as money, a sum of £1,580,000,000.* 

How small is the proportion which an annual increment of 
£25,000,000 or £30,000,000 in coin or bullion bears to this vast 
stock ; and how little influence can the cost of production of that 
small addition have on the relative value of the stock of money- 
metals and the stocks of other commodities! But in the case of 
consumable commodities, the annual production of which bears 
a very large proportion to the existing stocks, the cost of that 
production must necessarily and immediately influence the price of 
the commodity. 

The precious metals, we are told, experience, as all other com- 
modities do, great changes of value from the action of Supply and 
Demand. That they will do so from the arbitrary cessation of 
Demand is incontestable ; but Supply depends mainly on existing 
stocks, which may almost be considered a constant quantity, while 
if by Supply is meant annual supply, we have seen that it is rela- 
tively insignificant ; but of the mass of commodities it may be said, 
that their existence depends on their annual supply. 

So then, in arguing for the possibility of fixing and maintaining 
a definite ratio between gold and silver, serving as money, there 
is no need to show that they have any special quality, as compared 
with the commodities they measure. It is enough that they are so 
differently conditioned from all others, and so like conditioned with 
one another, that it is both possible and easy to yoke them 
together as one combined medium of exchange and measure of 
value. 

The ground of controversy is narrowing. We are all practically 
agreed on the main features of the position. Gold has grown and 
is growing scarcer, prices have declined and are declining, trade 
has suffered and is suffering. Mr. Goschen, the late Mr. Stanley 
Jevons, Mr. Giffen, the writer in the Statist, and the writer in the 
Daily News, and a host of other writers, testify to these facts. But 
the monometallist writers, while they admit the evil, all tell us 
that time will cure it. No, not all. Mr. Jevons proposed as a 
remedy the issue of one-pound notes, and many writers and speakers 


* Allowing one-twentieth for waste by abrasion, and a sufficient sum for loss and 
forgotten hoards, the £2,800,000,000 may perhaps be reduced by about £400,000,000 
during the years from 1493-1878; and deducting the £1,580,000,000 supposed to exist 
in current coin and bullion, it would follow that no less than £800,000,000 must be stored 
in the form of articles of luxury, or hidden away in hoards. 
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are now putting forth this plan—some as a remedy, some as being 
itself a good. So, then, those of our opponents who look with 
horror on the association of silver as money with gold because 
forsooth it is an inferior metal, and because notes issued on silver 
would not have a solid basis of value, are not at all afraid to 
advocate the issue of millions of fiduciary notes having no basis at 
all,—promises to pay issued on the security of—promises to pay. 

The more I consider the matter, the closer I look into it, the 
more sure I am that the system which I advocate, though it seem 
to contradict in words the dicta of Lord Liverpool, is yet the only 
real carrying out of hissystem. He urged unity and uniformity of 
metallic money of full weight and fineness as a necessity for the 
nation. Unity of money is impossible for that great nation which 
all commercial peoples form. No one desires it, or dreams of it. 
But a uniform metallic money is possible, and for the very 
reasons which Lord Liverpool gives, desirable, and that is what I 
advocate. 

Some objectors are satisfied to accept, without inquiry, their own 
or other men’s statement, that what I advocate is impossible. 
My answer is that it is not only not impossible, but has been 
practically done for seventy years in-this century, and will be 
done again. 


Henry H. Gruss. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing paper was written, Mr. Goschen has 
delivered a very interesting address to the Institute of Bankers, 
strongly supporting my view that the scarcity of gold has lowered 
prices and injured trade. He expresses, indeed, the belief that the 
period of change in values, during which time alone is any hurt 
done to trade, will probably be short, and that all will soon subside 
into a normal condition; but Mr. Giffen, speaking on the same 
occasion, thought that there was greater probability that the 
production of gold would go on diminishing, and the demand for it 
go on increasing for an indefinite time, so that it was impossible to 
foresee the day when the desired steadiness in the relation of gold 
to commodities should be reached. 

Mr. Henry Sidgwick, also, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, has made of late a very important contri- 
bution to the study of this subject in his book on the Principles of 
Political Economy, where he maintains the view advocated in these 
pages. 

Referring to what I have written on p. 669 as to further demands 
for gold, I would observe that the resumption ofj specie payments 
by Italy there spoken of as imminent, has, since,taken place, and 
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the predictions of those who believed that she would be unable to 
retain the gold have not as yet been verified. Gold will leave her: 
shores, of course, just as it will leave ours, when its export is 
needed ; and to retain it, or to recall it, she will have to do as we 
do in like case—raise her rate of discount. 

Holland, also, has sold her silver to the amount of one million 
sterling, and has supplied its place with gold drawn from this 
country. 

I must correct what I wrote on p. 668 as to wages. Agricultural 
wages have risen, and so have the wages of many handicrafts; but 
this has not been the case everywhere, nor in all trades. In some 
there has been a notable fall. 


London, 
June 1883. 


MR. IRVING AS A TRAGEDIAN. 


A Criticism. 


Is it possible to arrive at any agreement in matters of taste? 
The question seems a little hopeless when we reflect on the 
multitudinous criticisms of art and literature heard on every 
side, criticisms as contradictory as they are numerous. Yet, if 
we believe that intelligence ought to be the basis of all things, even 
matters of taste, it should not be so difficult for an educated and 
intelligent public to arrive at agreement on some clearly definable 
questions—such, for instance, as whether the pictorial work of 
Rossetti has in it the true elements of art or not; or, again, 
whether Wagner’s music has in it the essential attributes of 
music and tends in the direction of musical perfection, or whether 
admiration of it is little more than a fashionable craze, and what 
it has in it of music is just enough to float it for a time and 
nothing more. Opinions upon these points, wide asunder as the 
two poles, are advanced with the utmost confidence in conversation 
and in the literature of the day. It is not altogether creditable 
to our intelligence, this inability to obtain any acknowledged 
standard in those regions of thought which have to do with fineness 
of mental touch and clear perception of differences ; in short, with 
discrimination, the most essential of all qualities in criticism. This 
article will not be devoted to such difficult and far-reaching con- 
siderations as the position of Rossetti or Wagner in their 
respective arts; we propose to confine ourselves to a smaller 
task, that of trying to find a principle by which to assign 
the position of a popular actor. We wish to determine whether 
this actor is entitled to the place claimed for him, that of being 
the greatest living English actor, inasmuch as he is our great 
tragedian. We want to get out of the well-worn groove of assertion 
and counter-assertion, personal likes and dislikes, as barren in 
results as ordinary discussions of ghost stories, and try, if it is 
possible, to find a reasonable basis for our admiration or dis- 
approval. 

We hear it constantly said that Mr. Irving is one of our greatest 
English actors; indeed, some people go farther, and consider him the 
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greatest we have, because the first in the highest and most difficult 
style of dramatic art, viz. Tragedy. He is our great tragedian. 
Where all other actors of the day who have attempted tragedy have 
failed, he, it is affirmed, has succeeded. Those who so accept him, 
and the number is large, do not trouble themselves about compa- 
risons with other actors of note, past or present, because Mr. Irving, 
they say, is too original in his rendering of parts for such com- 
parison to avail much in the right understanding of him. He 
borrows little from the traditions of the past. Poetic and indi- 
vidual in his conception of character, he breaks with these tradi- 
tions, and you can only understand him by studying him, and him 
alone. He may fail by comparison with other actors in some parti- 
culars ; but though that may prove him to be not perfect, it does not 
affect his position. No criticism of that kind detracts from his 
special ability, his talent or genius for original poetic conception 
of character; and when he is most capable of giving adequate 
expression to this gift, it gives him high rank in his profession. 
They confess that he has peculiarities of voice and manner which 
sometimes tell against him in realising his conceptions, though at 
other times they give peculiar force and point to his meaning. 
This, briefly put, is the estimate of Mr. Irving’s acting held by 
those representative minds in art, science, and literature that are 
always present at a Lyceum “ First Night,” and that, on the 4th of 
this month, are going to pay Mr. Irving the compliment of a 
banquet, which will scarcely induce him to reconsider his acknow- 
ledged singularities. 

Now, if his admirers are right in claiming for Mr. Irving’s 
acting this high poetical quality, then they are right indeed in 
assigning him a place in the front rank of actors, whether living 
or dead ; all personal defects are as grains of dust in the balance 
beside this overwhelming gift, for the possession of which all 
minor blemishes ‘may well be forgiven. Let us, therefore, for a 
moment, think what is meant by poetic acting, the very highest 
range of intellectual ability of which the actor is capable. 

In Villette, Charlotte Bronté gives the following wonderful descrip- 
tion of the impression made on her by Rachel’s power. ‘‘ The 
strong magnetism of genius drew my heart out of its wonted 
orbit. I had seen acting before, but never anything like this; 
never anything which astonished hope and hushed desire, 
which outstripped impulse and paled conception, which, instead 
of merely irritating imagination with the thought of what might 
be done, at the same time fevering the nerves because it was 
not done, disclosed power like a deep swollen river thundering 
in cataract, and bearing the soul like a leaf on the steep and 
steely sweep of its descent.” This was the effect on a deeply 
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imaginative mind of high poetic power in acting. ‘‘ Tempera- 
ment,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “quick intelligence, passion, 
nervous mobility, grace, smile, voice, charm, poetry, Sarah 
Bernhardt has them all... and yet something was wanting 
which alone can save them from perils by caprice, perils by 
mannerism. That something is high intellectual ability. It was 
here that Rachel was so great... She began almost where 
Sarah Bernhardt ends.” 

Genius—high poetical power—great intellectual ability—call it 
what you will—this is necessary in acting, in order to reach the 
highest heaven of the art. Now, what proof have we that the 
actor we are considering has this high range of intellectual ability ? 
If he has it, he must succeed, as Rachel did, in pure tragedy, in 
simple great acting, real acting, independent of external aids; 
but in contradistinction to the belief in Mr. Irving’s special ability 
for poetical conception of character in Shakespeare’s creations, con- 
ceptions which, it is said, rise sometimes to genius, we have no 
hesitation in asserting—and the proof, we think, is not far to seek 
—that in all matters of dramatic art that have to do with pure 
tragedy, Mr. Irving’s attempts are pure failures. 

There could not be a better example of simple poetic tragedy 
than the play of Romeo and Juliet, which, in an unhappy hour, the 
actor selected for an exhibition of his powers. It revealed, plainly 
enough, his powerlessness before a representation of pure passion— 
simple, natural, intense—which, in a complicated and ungenial 
world, “led these twain to the lifeless life of night.” And besides 
this, it revealed as plainly that not only was poetic conception 
entirely absent, or entirely at fault, but the failure was complete 
also in the exhibition of those qualities which it requires great intel- 
lectual ability to save from the perils of caprice and the perils of 
mannerism. What sort of “nervous mobility, passion, voice, 
charm,” were to be found in the gasps and groans that startled 
the audience, at unexpected moments, from unexpected quarters ? 
Where, above all, was the quick intelligence, the poetry and grace, 
in that scene where the friar calls Romeo to come out from his 
hiding-place? ‘‘ Romeo, come forth ! come forth, thou fearful man!” 
the only scene in which the epithets used by the Poet suggested any 
vraisemblance to the representer of the part. One could not but 
wonder at this Romeo being the friend of a gay and gallant Mer- 
cutio, that a dainty, high-born, gentle Juliet, should have been at 
the feet of this lover. This rendering of Romeo did indeed “ pale 
conception ;” it did ‘‘ hush desire ”—to see more of it. To some 
who had thitherto always perceived that, even in the parts which 
suited him least, there was the merit of dramatic imagination in 
Mr. Irving’s representations, his Romeo, in its utter unsuitableness, 
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in its destruction of the vraisemblance, not only of the character but 
almost of the tragedy itself, created a distaste, not for this tragedy 
alone, but almost for the stage altogether. To such, this tragedy 
seemed to lose value, sense, and meaning. But even such acting 
could not quite hide the beauty of creative art, though never were 
the glory and delight of “love’s young dream” less felt or 
expressed. Mixed with all the bitter sorrow of severance, with the 
despair of death, it was impossible to help feeling what delight 
there must have been, after all, in the mere fact of loving, loving in 
such a manner as Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet loved. What- 
ever inexorable fate had in store for such lovers, what glorious com- 
pensation for it all when they were together! What utter joy, as 
deep as the utter despair—joy intensified by the knowledge of the 
inevitable parting! Of all this delight in youth and love there was 
not a glimpse given in the acting, not even in the most carefully 
prepared scenes and moonlight meetings. 

There was no evidence that the actor ever felt, in the smallest 
way, the conception of simple joy in youth and love. It is difficult 
to say in which the representation most failed, whether in the joy or 
the despair of passion. The physical deficiencies, the frank uncon- 
cealed despair of ever ‘‘ looking the part,” which was so curiously 
and obviously displayed, have been constantly dwelt on. In our 
judgment these form but the fringe to the question. The root of 
the matter lay in this, the failure of the actor to conceive the 
character. 

Most of the actor’s admirers have given up the defence of this 
representation, and, accepting it as a failure, they may ask why we 
choose it for criticism, when others would be much fairer exponents 
of the actor’s art. Our reply is that we choose it, not because it 
was a failure, but for the causes that made it a failure. It is the 
key to the position, that all Mr. Irving’s attempts at pure tragedy are 
intellectual failures. The truth is, this actor has one talent, one 
on which, in many forms and shapes, he pivots; he has a gift for 
melodramatic acting of a peculiar kind, with something in it of the 
eerie, grotesque, and weird, a grim species of romantic melodrama. 
Such a character as that of Matthias in the Bells he is quite 
capable of imagining, and therefore of representing. To that level 
his intellectual ability rises easily. This is the talent he shows again 
and again in every tragic part, and which makes him successful when 
melodrama has a chance, less successful when it has little, and a 
complete failure when it has none. Melodrama had no chance in 
the simple, melodious passion of Romeo, and its representation was 
a dead failure. Scenic effects, however beautiful and elaborate, 
cannot make up for lack of intellectual discrimination, lack of 
faculty to feel and express pure, simple passion. 
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This, then, is the point we wish to establish in regard to a right 
-appreciation of Mr. Irving’s art, viz. that his acting is not tragic, 
but melodramatic. We fear that this, to many minds, is not a clear 
distinction, that it does not convey any very definite meaning; we 
ought to give, therefore, a strict definition of the two words. Now 
it is difficult to do this satisfactorily, though the distinction 
between the two things is obvious enough. Perhaps it may best 
be broadly indicated in this way. Tragedy deals with human 
nature, with the.general human nature of man or woman, in 
whatever aspect of joy and grief they may be presented. Melo- 
-drama deals with one selected attribute of the character of the 
human being, it represents one humour, it harps on one rough- 
hewn passion, which is displayed with unvarying constancy 
through the whole performance, and with unvarying exaggeration. 

Melodrama is therefore essentially narrow in conception of 
character, a narrowness which is unknown to tragedy. In tragic 
conceptions we are in the region of poetry, and the power of 
poetical insight preserves the human element in a character under 
the most intensely tragic delineations ; for in human life a miser, a 
murderer, a jealous lover, are still, and must always be human 
beings, however transformed and warped by passions, and this 
is recognised in tragic conception; but the murderer, or the 
miser, or the jealous lover of melodrama, might be a wild beast for 
the inhumanity of his uncomplex existence. Of course there is no 
fixed boundary between the two things. Tragedy may degenerate 
almost into melodrama, and the best melodrama may have tragic 
touches in it. There are many modifications of melodrama, but 
real tragedy is as distinct from real melodrama as both are from 
comedy; the subject matter of tragedy and comedy may differ, there 
is no fear of their ever being confounded. In tragedy and melo- 
drama the subject matter is the same, it is the treatment which 
differs. Love, jealousy, murder, these are equally stock melo- 
‘dramatic and tragic subjects. The outline of plots may resemble 
each other, but compare the treatment of the jealous husband of 
melodrama with the treatment of the Othello of Shakespeare, 
and each of them with the jealousy of Mr. Ford. Compare 
the treatment of the unfaithful wife and the murderer of her 
husband for the sake of a lover, in melodrama, with the 
Clytemnestra of the Greek poet. It is poetic treatment which, 
in dealing with the passions, gives the element of tragedy; it is the 
want of high intellectual ability which, in dealing with the passions, 
lowers them into melodrama. Compare, again, the injured innocence 
of any melodramatic creation with the Desdemona or Imogen of 
Shakespeare. We have purposely refrained from mentioning any 
melodramatic authors ; melodrama has been, and is, too well known 
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on the stage for us to have any difficulty in recognising its simple 
conceptions in order to compare them with tragic ones. We often 
meet also with the melodramatic type in literature which is not 
dramatic—in novels, for instance, where one characteristic quality 
is used, or even sometimes a physical trait, as a substitute for a 
human being. It is easy to portray, and has its effect. 

If we glance now at a few more of Mr. Irving’s creations, we shall see 
if they bear out the truth of what we have said, that this actor’s 
gift is melodramatic. Let us take the character of Macbeth. There 
is something suggestive in the omission from the text made by the 
actor, and which throws light on our criticism. He omitted in 
Act 1 the whole of the second scene, where the bravery of Macbeth 
is specially brought into notice. ‘‘ Bellona’s bridegroom” he is 
called. This omission is a great disadvantage to the right repre- 
sentation of the play, because it brings the two witch scenes 
together, one immediately following the other: but no doubt there 
was a reason for it. The conception of Macbeth is a very complex 
one. A man, intellectual, poetic, brave, but irresolute, strong-wishing 
and weak-willed, pulled in every way by opposing influences, with a 
keen insight into danger, and possessed of much sympathetic 
imagination, which unnerved his arm in the moment of action: 
this was Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Mr. Irving’s rendering was the 
murderer of melodrama, gloomy and uncomplex, without intellect, 
without the braver and stronger side of his character as revealed in 
the omitted scene; melodramatic, because it consisted in high 
lights and depths of darkness, and plenty of them. Melodrama 
skulked about the stage in Mr. Irving’s form under the name of 
Macbeth through the whole performance, but more especially in the 
scene of the murder, as might be expected. When Mr. Irving, as 
Macbeth, approached the room of Duncan, he did not carry the 
audience with him in tense absorption in the fearful deed that was 
about to be committed, but he distracted their minds by throwing 
himself about in staggering attitudes, seizing and swaying the 
curtains at the entrance of the room, revealing his strange, over- 
powering desire to be always doing something, instead of the 
power to do the one supreme thing, be it done resolutely or irreso- 
lutely, with a master’s hand. The hesitation between good and 
evil in Macbeth is truly piteous, but as represented by this actor 
it verged on the state of mind of an hysterical coward. This 
play has never been, under Mr. Irving’s treatment, much of a 
success. The play is splendid and sublime tragedy, and melodrama 
has no chance. 

The same powerlessness to depict despairing sorrow, agony of 
wrathful love, was displayed, we think, in Othello. Where, in the 
nervous, restless, and fidgetty representation of Mr. Irving was the 
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grand manliness of Othello? the simplicity and massiveness of 
character which makes the “‘ pity of it” all the greater when that 
mighty soul is overthrown? The death-scene of Desdemona, when 
we saw it, was a spectacle of violence in the place of force. We are 
curious to see whether this tragedy will be revived another time. 
Again, in the last act of Richard III., which contains the most 
tragical elements of the play as far as regards that wily monarch, 
his melodramatic gift made the actor conceive and express the agony 
of the King in his tent, when the warning ghosts appear, as if a 
second Matthias of the Bells had come upon the scene. It is in 
tragic power Mr. Irving fails; in ironical displays of character he 
is far more successful than either in tragedy or pathos. This 
caused his Richard III. to be one of his most successful representa- 
tions. Richard’s conversations with the Lady Anne, and with his 
mother, were excellently conceived and represented, because they 
were suitable to the actor’s powers. The innuendo of a mind 
holding a secret meaning; the ironical, half good-natured, half 
cynical treatment of his mother, were congenial to an art which, 
accompanied by shrugging of shoulders and raising of eyebrows, 
(useful, when appropriately used), shines most in the mysterious, 
the eerie, and the romantic. 

But it is Hamlet that Mr. Irving’s admirers generally consider his 
best representation, and it is by his rendering of Hamlet we are 
content tojudge him. It was in the scene where the “ poor ghost ” 
is revealing the terrors of his prison-house that it shaped itself 
clearly to our mind that Mr. Irving was nowhere when melodrama 
was out of place, or, rather, that he was too much present. The 
uncouth noises and violent spasmodic movements of the actor 
suggested nothing so much as this question: Could Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet ever have conveyed the idea that he was anxious by all 
means, good or bad, to keep people’s eyes fixed on him—on him, 
lost in nameless horror at the first realisation of the truth of his 
suspicions—almost glazed with terror as the ghost continues his 
awful revelations? What likeness had Hamlet to, what affinity with, 
the gasping, rolling form that was to be seen night after night at 
the Lyceum Theatre? The creator of Hamlet endowed him with 
the gift of intellectual humour, that humour which the insane 
never have, but which can exist with despair of soul, despair of 
life, despair of everything. The heart of Hamlet was bitter 
enough, ‘‘ill” to its inmost recesses, when he played with and 
bantered Polonius, but there was humorous play in him. The 
humour of the thing was just what his butt, Polonius the aged, 
could not perceive. To his sagacity, it was an additional proof of 
insanity. But the audience—at all events, the reader—perceives 
it. We doubt if the audience at the Lyceum could have been 
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conscious of it more than old Polonius was; Mr. Irving’s banter was 
so heavy, so leaden, with a most obvious saturnine contempt and 
hatred. Unsubtle and melodramatic was the gloom which en- 
shrouded his representation of Hamlet from the first scene to the 
last. 

This actor has written to deprecate the public being content 
with reading Shakespeare’s plays, instead of taking advantage of 
seeing them performed—by our leading actor. He is wise in 
his generation. Anyone with capacity for understanding what 
he reads, for raising mental images—anyone, in short, with the 
most rudimentary form of imagination—must feel that it is the 
saddest and severest criticism on the artistic intelligence of 
the public that they should take the creations of a melodramatic 
actor to be the fitting expressions of original poetic conceptions of 
Shakespeare’s characters; characters, some of them, the most 
purely tragic that, outside the Greek conceptions, are to be found 
in any literature. Melodrama has no concern with high and pure 
imagination. High and pure imagination is the atmosphere of 
tragedy. 

It is curious to observe that in all the specially applauded parts 
of the several characters in which Mr. Irving succeeds, he does it 
by seizing on melodramatic points and attitudes of the character 
he attempts to represent. Take a favourite with the public as an 
example—that of Shylock. Most of Mr. Irving’s admirers have 
formed a new idea of Shylock since his performance of the part. 
Shylock is nothing now if not a poor patient sufferer, with some 
strange outbursts of passion. The sentiment of the play centres on 
the poor baffled Jew who could not get his pound of flesh. The cruel, 
shark-like voracity of Shylock seems somehow to have slipped out 
of the conception. The contrast of his mean greed with the 
narrow, bitter intolerance of the Christian for the Jew produces a 
finely-balanced picture on the mind; it rouses the feeling of hatred 
with some pity from the circumstances which surround him. Some 
pity, too, is always felt for a man who, however cruel, and however 
well-deserved his punishment, feels himself completely overthrown 
at the very moment of attainment. It is natural to humanity to 
feel it. But whilst the causes for these scraps of pity—if we may 
so call them—exist in the play, mingled with admiration at the 
grandeur of the conception of the spirit of revenge in him, they are 
sufficiently weighted with the feeling of detestation in one’s inmost 
heart for a man of hopeless deadness of mind to everything but 
money. Every power in him not dedicated to revenge is dedicated 
to getting and keeping ; and when he sees the prospect of the loss 
of this money, well does Shakespeare make him exclaim, ‘‘ You 
take my life, when you do take the means whereby I live.” To 
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get and to live were to him identical. We notice in Shylock the 
intellectual complexity of the situation, which does not suit melo- 
drama. The pity one feels for such a character is not one to be 
exhibited in tears—not one to make us sigh: ‘‘ Alas! poor Shylock; 
after all, my sympathies all through the play were with the Jew. 
With what dignity he left the court when he was baulked of his 
prey!” The element of virility was, as usual, left out of the con- 
ception, and Shylock to be wept over, was a fine melodramatic 
creation. Mr. Herman Merivale says in his preface to The White 
Pilgrim, ‘There will always be room for one man with the 
intellect and tact of Irving to keep alive the immortal Shake- 
spearean legend by adapting it to the peculiarities of the day.” We 
agree with Mr. Merivale if by adapting it—i.e. the Shakespearean 
legend—to the peculiarities of the day he means degrading it, 
degrading tragedy into melodrama. But we do not believe it is so 
much a matter of the tact and intellect of the actor; we are persuaded 
that he, as devoutly as his admiring audience, conceives his repre- 
sentations to have fine tragic power, from the fact that whenever 
the occasion is most purely tragical, Mr. Irving is most intensely 
melodramatic. We could imagine much that may have been in 
M. Sarcey’s mind as he gave us the benefit of his criticisms on our 
actors. There was too fine and discriminating a touch in the 
French critic for him not to have felt the painfulness of substi- 
tuting a peculiar sort of melodrama for tragedy as effected by our 
leading actor. He would have preferred, we fancy, melodrama in 
its right place. 

To conclude, it is not the originality of Mr. Irving’s conceptions 
we are at issue with, but the nature of the originality; or, to put it 
more definitely still, our complaint is that his originality should be 
misplaced, that an actor, fitted for a certain kind of character, 
should insist on acting tragedy, whilst giving us something very 
different to it. Nor is it only with Mr. Irving that we are at issue ; 
indeed, not so much so as with his audience—the audience whose 
collective enthusiasm is more apparent than its individual dis- 
crimination. A great actor teaches his audience; but when the 
actor is not sufficiently great, the audience ought to be able to 
teach him. They should show their intelligent discrimination by 
being discontented when he is on the wrong path, when his acting 
is derogatory both to his and their intelligence. But then, to do 
this, a British audience must care to exhibit intelligence in matters 
of art, and matters of taste. Perception enough they have in other 
matters; why cannot they show it here? As regards Mr. Irving’s 
acting, we have attempted to give our reasons why we do not 
agree with his admirers. But even from those persons who do not 
approve of his acting, what sort of reasons do we generally hear 
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from them? Fault is found with his indistinctness of utterance, 
with his strange way of progression, his inveterate mannerisms, 
and soon. All this is obvious indeed ; but that he is wrong intel- 
lectually, in his conception of character, wrong radically in his 
conception or rather misconception of what tragedy is, this, though 
evidently vaguely felt, is seldom or never distinctly put. Yet this 
to a French critic would be plain enough. Judging by the almost 
universal habit of commenting on actors and acting in newspapers 
and magazines, as well as in general conversation, we are a play- 
going and a play-loving set of people now; at all events, 
there is a very large theatre-going public among us, and as such 
we should not be content till we are able at least to distinguish 
between two such distinctly different things as the ability of melo- 
drama and the ability of tragedy. We should, as courteously as 
possible, but with firmness, insist on an actor developing those 
powers which nature gave him, and on his not attempting to 
exhibit those which nature has denied him. His performance then 
will give no offence either to our reason or our imagination, and 
our admiration will be founded on an intelligible basis. To attain 
this result, independent and outspoken criticism is a necessity. Too 
outspoken, we trust, this criticism has not been. Too independent 
it cannot be. 


B. BrooxsBank. 


CONSERVATIVE INSTINCTS IN THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


Waar has become of the middle classes? By this question it is not 
meant that we do not know where to find them if we want them— 
that they have disappeared corporeally from the ranks of English 
society—but simply that we look in vain for the importance which 
they formerly enjoyed as the depository of political power. In this 
sense they were the creation of the Reform Bill of 1832, and for a 
long time were the object of unbounded and undivided admiration, 


the salt of society. But now the working class, the child of 1867, 
the new baby, has completely put their nose out of joint, and 
political literature has no longer a syllable to throw to them. The 
new comer is master of the house; and what he will do, or 
what he will say on any given occasion, is the theme of every tongue. 
Nobody else is thought of. Only the other day I read a clever 
article in the Spectator reviewing Mr. Labouchere’s manifesto, in 
which the writer, while deprecating its extravagance on the 
whole, said he had no doubt that the people would have certain 
things which they desired, and would not allow themselves ‘‘ to be 
baffled by the peerage.” Asif the peerage was the only force they 
had to reckon with! It seems to be totally forgotten that between 
the peerage and the people, or, rather, between the aristocracy and 
. the people, lies a numerous and powerful class, which but yester- 
day was though to be the arbiter of our destinies, and which 
represents an immense proportion of the wealth and energy of the 
nation. In considering the probabilities of any general revo- 
lution in this country—and many knowing persons assure us 
that England’s turn is at hand—it is absurd to leave this class out 
of sight. Iam anxious, therefore to say a few words about this 
dethroned potentate by way of suggesting that we have perhaps 
not heard the last of him yet, and that the future of Great 
Britain lies quite as much with him as with the labourers. 
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I shall not attempt to offer any close definition of what I mean 
by the English middle class. Strictly speaking, it is rather a 
phrase than a fact. The term, however, has a conventional signifi- 
cation which is sufficient for our present purpose, and may be 
taken to embrace the whole of that vast stratum of humanity 
which lies between those who live by manual labour on the one 
hand, and those who belong to either the territorial or commercial 
aristocracy on the other. We must use the word “belong” also in 
a somewhat loose sense, for it is impossible to define the exact point 
at which the descendants of cadets have strayed so far away from 
the parent stock as to have lost its original characteristics, and to 
have become finally absorbed into another class. There is a border- 
land which cannot be measured or mapped out, through which 
individuals are always passing and repassing from one quarter to 
the other, and in which many linger who can properly be assigned 
to neither; but for all practical objects the above definition is 
sufficient. 

Both the aristocracy and the working classes are alike in this, 
that as a general rule they do not seek to rise out of their respec- 
tive stations. A small minority of working men aspire to become 
masters, a small minority of country gentlemen may be ambitious 
’ of coronets and cabinets, though even such promotion as this can- 
not be said to change their stations. But the middle classes are 
always on the move. Every man there has to make a position for 
himself. He has not his work and his calling ready to his hand 
the moment he is free from school, like the carpenter, or the 
painter, or the agricultural labourer. He is not above the necessity 
of seeking it, like the inheritor of wealth. So that the whole middle 
class, compared with those above and below, represents a surging 
restless mass of individuals always fighting for a place, eager at 
least to secure’as good a one as their parents occupied before them, 
and to give their children the same advantages as they enjoyed 
themselves. In the case of the aristocracy and the working class, 
all this is done for them; their place in life is fixed from the first, 
and the State takes care that the children of the artisan shall have 
as good a start in the world as their father had. It is this remark- 
able difference between the middle classses and the rest of society, 
which imparts to them, as might be expected, some of their most 
essential characteristics, and at first one would suppose that 
these would necessarily be very interesting characteristics ; yet it 
is not so. We did not require Mr. Matthew Arnold to tell us of 
the total absence of this quality in the middle class. In spite of the 
energy, enterprise, and adventurous spirit by which we know that 
individuals among them are animated, when we think of them as 
a body, we think rather of the dwellings in which the lower half of 
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them reside; of those endless streets and squares of three-storied 
houses stretching over countless acres of this metropolis, all of the 
same uniform height and shape, and all of the same dull whitey- 
brown colour, which looks as if the sun never shone upon it. 
Certainly our idea of the middle class contains no element of the 
picturesque. We think of them a good deal in connection with 
early dinners and Yorkshire pudding. Pope’s Sir Balaam is the 
locus classicus in English literature relating to them— 


Religious, punctual frugal, and so forth. 


But in spite of the uninteresting exterior which they present to 
the fastidious eye, the lives which they lead and the objects which 
they have in view, promote feelings and ideas among them which 
are the parents of as powerful conservative instincts as are ever 
found under those conditions of repose with which it is customary 
to associate them. 

The working man may be and often is a conservative in the 
honest belief that the institutions under which he lives are for the 
benefit of society on the whole. But it is clear that he can face 
a revolution without any anxiety on his own account. He has 
nothing material to lose by it. The aristocracy, again, have posses- 
sions of which no revolution can deprive them; their estates are 
only one element, the material element, of their condition. They 
have their blood, their pride, their manners, their traditions, 
their history: these, the moral elements of aristocracy, can 
never die. In the consciousness of these lies a source of self- 
confidence and self-respect which is but very imperfectly recog- 
nised in ordinary times. Englishmen do not wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves, and it is rather the fashion to affect a 
cynical disregard of such ideas. But they exist, and in the hour 
of trial would be felt. Aristocracies, moreover, are accustomed 
to political strife; danger is their natural element; they have 
lived upon the mountain heights ever since their order has 
existed, and are expected to be as much at home in an atmo- 
sphere of revolution as a sailor on an angry sea. This is part of 
the consideration which they give for the corn-lands and vine-yards 
by the Xanthus. They must be equal, when called upon, to great 
emergencies, great deeds, and, if necessary, great sacrifices. They 
are the advanced guard of the Constitution, and even of civilisation ; 
and it is part of their duty to face destruction with intrepidity. 
The middle classes have no such stimulus, and no such obliga- 
tions; there are doubtless many members of the English aris- 
tocracy, as of all aristocracies, who are wholly insensible to 
considerations of this nature, and have no other thought than 
how to “ make things last their time.” But I really believe that 
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such men constitute a very small minority ; and even if they do not 
the proper 760s of an aristocracy is what I have described. 

The aristocracy and the working classes are alike again in 
another particular. They each constitute an order, knit together 
by almost every tie which can bind one man to another: by 
community of sentiment, interests, habits, and pursuits; by 
common memories and a common past, and often by family rela- 
tionships. In the sympathy thus engendered, aristocracies have a 
principle of cohesion which sustains them under the heaviest 
trials. They can feel that though their wealth has vanished, their 
order still survives, still stands before the world the representative 
of stately courtesy and heroic action; and the pride which they 
are still able to feel in the common renown is a solace under much 
individual suffering. In process of time these distinctions would 
doubtless disappear; but they would last for many generations : 
while we must remember at the same time that ruin when it is 
equally shared by all the members of a class is robbed of its 
sharpest sting. Each man is in the same relative position as he 
occupied before. Poverty is less felt where all are poor, and there 
is no degradation where all are equal. As the aristocracy has the 
past, so the working class has, or supposes itself to have, the 
future. It can speak of itself as a unit, and look forward to a 
common history. 

Now, if we look to the middle classes, we see the very reverse of 
this picture. They do not constitute an order, or a class by them- 
selves, bound together by any recognised ties, or conscious of any 
continuous past ; there is no circulation of sympathy to keep them 
warm in time of trouble; no idea of a great brotherhood in 
which they can find a moral support under the pressure of mate- 
rial misfortune. This is a difference which has never, I think, 
attracted much attention, yet which surely deserves it. In 
the middle classes every man is for himself; he knows nothing 
of his neighbour: his affairs do not concern him; his afflictions 
do not hurt him; his dishonour does not taint him; his pros- 
perity is no gain to him. The whole class is an agglomeration 
of individuals, with no common interest or combining element of 
any kind. 

In the second place, the middle-class man cannot say to himself 
with the members of an aristocracy Nil te quesiveris extra. The posi- 
tion which he has won for himself is absolutely all he has. If he 
loses that he loses everything. And though in the event we are 
anticipating he might know as a fact that others were as badly 
off as himself, there can never be the same equality of ruin, the 
same community of conditions and constant interchange of sym- 
pathy among the sufferers, as serves to some extent to alleviate 
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the sense of loss in an aristocracy. The same indifference to 
each other which distinguished the members of his class in its 
prosperity would be equally there in its adversity; and he 
would never feel sure that he had not fallen lower than others, 
and was not an object of pity or contempt. This, of course, must 
always happen whenever ruin is exclusively material or pecuniary. 
In that case the calamity which falls upon a class can never fall 
quite equally on every member of it, as it does when the loss is 
one of privilege or hereditary rank. 

The middle-class man, therefore, must naturally entertain a 
more unqualified dread of revolution than any other class in 
society. The peasant and the artisan it cannot hurt. The aris- 
tocrat may fight his way through it, and ride upon the whirlwind. 
But the man with a small fortune in consols, or invested in a house 
of business, knows that if political convulsions go beyond a certain 
point, his ruin must be absolute. Such a fall in the value of secu- 
rities as revolutionary violence occasions, would make him a 
pauper; national bankruptcy, a beggar. And such an event con- 
jures up before his mind’s eye only a vast illimitable darkness, 
unillumined by a single ray of light or hope, and from which he 
can imagine no escape. 

But we have something more to reckon with than this. Not 
only does the principle of property—of which the working class 
has none, and the aristocracy so much that it may fancy it can 
afford to lose a little of it without serious injury—find its firmest 
supporters in the middle class ; it is probably also the most religious 
class in the country. It is the inheritor of the traditions of the 
Puritans ; and how unlovely soever these may be, there can be 
no doubt of their intensity. Mr. Matthew Arnold has been cruelly 
hard on middle-class Protestantism ; but it is a reality after all, 
among many other things which are not. It clings tenaciously to 
certain points of faith which it believes to be essential, and prefers 
them in their naked simplicity. ‘‘ Meretricious aids to religion,” 
as it styles the pomp and splendour of the Catholic ceremonial, 
it hates and despises. It takes its stand on the letter of the 
Bible, and though the footing may be a somewhat narrow one, the 
position is perfectly intelligible. The Bible is to the middle class 
what the Pope is to the Papists, an infallible authority; and if 
its devotees do not understand it all, no more can a Papist under- 
stand all that his own oracle declares. He makes the best working 
creed he can out of it. And so with the middle-class Protestant, he 
gets out of the Bible a theory of himself and of the universe which 
satisfies him, and it is as painful to him to hear it called in 
question as it would be to hear the credit of the firm impugned in 
which his fortune was embarked. His spiritual fortune is invested 
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in “ Biblical Christianity,” and with it he must stand or fall. 
Questions of beauty, taste and art, seem to him as much out of 
place in connection with such a subject as they would be on the 
Stock Exchange. When they are prominently introduced he is 
suspicious of some bad intent, some design of gilding over prac- 
tices inconsistent with the severe integrity of genuine religion. 
Now, the revolution with which we are threatened in this 
country is hostile to both property and religion, and in the middle 
class we might have supposed we had a barrier against it which 
no wave could over-leap. Yet no such confidence seems to be en- 
tertained by the anti-revolutionary party. It suits the Radicals at 
the present moment to say that Mr. Labouchere was joking in his 
recent article on democracy. But Mr. Chamberlain certainly was 
not ; when he told us that the people could never have their rights 
while property continued to be represented in the House of 
Commons, and while the Established Church continued to exist. 
This language from a Cabinet Minister should surely put us on 
our guard. The contest may never come; but to be unprepared 
for it, or to allow ourselves to be thrown off our guard by the 
assurances of interested parties, would denote that species of 
infatuation which the gods impart to those whom they are pre- 
paring to ruin. Lord Beaconsfield, no alarmist be it remem- 
bered, has warned the country of the controversies which are 
probably in store for it. He, too, has left a sketch of the 
“Liberalism of the Future,” which bears very little resem- 
blance to the rose-coloured picture which was presented to us 
on May Day. Im the evening of life he caught the shadows 
of coming events, and cautioned his party not to slumber at 
their posts. If Englishmen are mad enough to despise this 
warning, they deserve the worst that can befall them. But 
assuming them to be alive to its importance, it is curious that 
we witness no efforts to enlist on the Conservative side that 
immense class of the community which is so deeply interested 
in the preservation of the existing order. The most able and 
influential of the Conservative Party seem rather inclined to place 
their whole reliance on the working classes, or at all events to 
think that the middle classes may safely be left to themselves, and 
to the force of their own instincts, to take the right side in the 
great strife which is impending. I am rather disposed to question 
the justice of this view, for the Conservatism of the middle classes 
is checked by so many cross currents of prejudice and selfishness, 
and its extent and its diffusion are so much beyond the means at 
their command for giving effect to it, that in the event of any 
great crisis we may find that we have relied on an auxiliary who 
hardly knows his own friends, and is not even in marching order. 
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Among my reasons for thinking so are first what I 
have already pointed out, namely, that the middle classes have 
no power of combination. The “people” can combine, and the 
aristocracy can combine, but not the middle classes; and as they 
cannot combine, so neither can they take counsel together, so 
as to ascertain clearly what are the cardinal questions in which 
they are all interested, and what only the accidents of the hour, 
or at best the idols of particular cliques and sections, which debar 
them from a full view and clear apprehension of the common good. 
They can neither unite nor deliberate ; neither concentrate their 
energies, nor define their interests, and thus in the exercise of 
their political power they lack the aid of both discipline and logic. 
We have in this section of society a body of men capable of being 
deeply moved by any menace against the sanctity of property. 
The “ rampant individualism” of which socialists complain, is more 
rampant among them than anywhere. But this individual clinging 
to one’s own position and property, without the power of combining 
in defence of it, is not enough, and the presence of the one and 
the absence of the other in the middle classes exhibit at once both 
their strength and their weakness, and indicate the sources of both 
their Conservatism and their Liberalism. They are Conservative 
for the sake of their possessions, but in the absence of any unity and 
protective organisations their tendency is to buy off the enemy by 
instalments, and hence the cause of their alliance with Liberalism. 

In the second place, there is another defect in the middle class 
which incapacitates it for action till the danger is brought home to 
its very doors, and when action may possibly be too late. It is but 
little under the influence of ideas. This defect makes it careless of 
the past, and careless of the future. It is all for present ease and 
security. It is not affected by old historic glories like one class, 
nor by dreams of future power like another, nor by imperial 
grandeur like both. It would never fight against odds for the 
sake of some venerable tradition. A falling cause, it has been said, 
is the mistress of a generous nature, but not of the particular kind 
of generosity which, no doubt, may be found in the middle classes. 
Thus it cannot be roused up to nip revolution in the bud; holding 
it better to trust to chance, and thinking much of such good old 
proverbs as that threatened men live long, that it is best to let 
sleeping dogs lie, and preferring the risk of a remote catastrophe to 
the certainty of an immediate struggle. We cannot, in fact, appeal 
to the imagination of the middle class, and are, consequently, 
without one of the most potent levers by which man’s energies can 
be set in motion. 

The above are the negative difficulties in the way of utilising the 
Conservative spirit which exists in the middle classes. Their want 
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of cohesion and want of imagination prevent us from turning to the 
best possible account their respect for property and their attachment 
to religion. But these are still very powerful agencies, which have 
performed great services in our political history, and which, even 
with the drawbacks we have named, might hereafter perform still 
greater ones, could they be disentangled from other and more 
positive distractions and complications, and be allowed fair play. 

The principal difficulty to which I now refer, is the dislike of 
privilege which actuates the middle classes, and which is not 
unnatural in those who think so much of individual exertion 
and individual independence. This aversion, as far as it extends 
to the aristocracy, is moderated by the counter current of 
feeling to which I have already done justice—the fear, namely, 
of any social catastrophe dangerous to the principle of property. 
But though mitigated, it is not thereby extinguished, and finds 
a direct channel of expression in that hostility to the law of 
primogeniture which is eminently characteristic of the middle 
classes. Where, however, it is to be seen in most active operation, is 
in the field of ecclesiastical controversy. The middle class is the 
stronghold of Dissent; and though, of course, the history of 
Dissent in England is a very complicated one, and its existence 
is traceable to many other causes besides the one which I have 
named, I doubt if this is not, at the present moment, the most 
influential of them all. The political and social prerogatives of 
the aristocracy are not brought home to the middle classes as 
closely as are the ecclesiastical privileges of the Church of 
England. The Nonconformity which was originally generated 
by religious conviction, is kept alive and fomented by daily and 
hourly contact with a privileged Establishment. The head- 
quarters of Dissent and the head-quarters of the middle classes 
are alike in the towns. The landed aristocracy are far away 
among the woods and villages, where their social superiority is 
unfelt. But in large urban communities, and in the struggling 
manufacturing villages by which, in many parts of England, they 
are girdled, the parson and the minister are brought face to face 
with each other, and the advantages possessed by the former, social, 
material, and professional, are the objects of contemplation to the 
latter as often as he steps out of doors. The dislike of privilege 
inherent in the middle class has here plenty to feed upon, and 
hence, we repeat, much of the Dissent which prevails among them. 
Mrs. Oliphant, in her Chronicles of Carlingford, has given us an 
admirable picture of the sanguine young Dissenting minister, fresh 
from his theological college, and entirely ignorant of the world, 
and the chilling social disappointment which is in store for him as 
soon as he enters it. 
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The voluntary system, moreover, and unrestricted competition 
are more in accordance with the middle-class man’s conception of 
life than they are with the workman’s, and, for reasons which I 
have already given, there is nothing to offend his taste in the 
dulness and dreariness of Dissenting worship. Here, then, we have 
one powerful drawback upon the Conservative value of the middle 
classes—a dislike of privilege which, potential in one case, and 
actual in another, has altogether the effect of preventing that close 
alliance between the middle and the upper class which is essential 
to the safety of what both alike consider precious. The Church, of 
course, is regarded as intimately connected with the aristocracy, 
and whatever hostility is provoked in the middle class by the one 
institution, if it does not affect the other very deeply, must be 
reflected on it to some extent, and at all events can do it no good. 

Hatred of privilege, then, showing itself on one side in the 
condemnation of entail and primogeniture, and on the other in 
hostility to an Established Church, is the most prominent positive 
characteristic of the middle classes which Conservatives have to 
contend against. Of course there is a great mass of the middle 
class who are wholly free from it. But the body as a whole is 
leavened by it to so large an extent as to make it one of its charac- 
teristic notes. If the working classes are hostile to the Church of 
England, they are not more friendly to Dissent, and their feeling on 
religious subjects in general has little or nothing in common with 
that of the class next above them. 

Hitherto we have seen that the favourable and unfavourable 
peculiarities of the middle classes, so far as regards their efficiency 
for Conservative purposes, are pretty evenly balanced. Have 
they any other characteristic, then, which may balance this last- 
mentioned trait, the hatred of privilege? I believe that they 
have. It is among the middle classes that we still find that 
strong, unyielding love of personal liberty, which, once the 
property of all classes of Englishmen, has of late years under- 
gone some surprising modifications, and has come to be treated 
by considerable sections of the public as a thing of little moment. 
But throughout the length and the breadth of the middle class there 
is, 1 am convinced, a profound mistrust and dislike of that system of 
centralisation of which modern Liberalism is the parent, and of 
which, I am sorry to say, the Conservative Party has, in some 
instances, stooped to be the patron. The whole system of com- 
pulsory legislation, with all its petty tyranny, its vexatious imposts, 
and its interference with labour and industry, I believe to be 
perfectly hateful to them. I am not now referring to such measures 
as compulsory vaccination, or others of an analogous character, for 
the State has as much right to place restrictions on the spread of 
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disease as it has on the sale of poisons. But apart from these ex- 
ceptions, there is a wide field of life in which personal liberty has 
been gradually encroached upon, till we are threatened with the 
total extinction of it, and on this subject I am confident that the 
feeling of the whole middle class is as deep as it is helpless. 

They cannot resist, for they cannot organise or combine. One 
person complains of one thing, another of another, fretfully and fit- 
fully ; but without concerted action they can do nothing, and of con- 
certed action they are, as I have said, incapable: and so the system 
proceeds virtually unchecked. Some practical philosopher may jeer 
at keeping plough-boys from work to study the Constitutions of 
Clarendon ; some Bishop, bolder than the rest, may say that liberty 
is more sacred than sobriety; but nothing is done, or can be 
done, till the middle classes learn to act together, and to unite for 
the protection of a principle which: they cherish above all others, 
and which, unless they interfere on its behalf, seems doomed to no 
distant grave. Lord Beaconsfield said that the danger of England 
lay in the decline of its character as a community ; and if English 
men and women are to be turned into children to gratify the 
prigs and pedants by whom our public life is now infested, that 
decline will be irrevocable before the present century is completed. 

We have now, therefore, gone through the principal salient 
characteristics of the English middle classes, and find that they 
range themselves about equally in favour of Conservatism and 
Liberalism. Respect for property is balanced by hatred of privi- 
lege. Against religious faith may be set timidity and want of 
imagination ; while the love of liberty, which is now a Conservative 
and no longer a Liberal doctrine, is rendered comparatively power- 
less by inability to combine in its defence. Yet this balance of 
forces is, after all, more apparent than real, numerical rather than 
ponderal. For it cannot be denied that, except on one point, the 
proclivities of the middle class are all Conservative. That they 
are distinguished by certain ethical qualities and structural pecu- 
liarities which interfere with the free play of these tendencies is no 
argument against the existence of them: and when we consider 
that on the three great questions by which, in all ages of the world, 
the human race has been most powerfully stirred—religion, liberty, 
and property—the middle and upper classes are agreed, it seems 
hard that they should be incapable of combined action in support 
of them, or be compelled to look tamely on while this great tripar- 
tite bond which holds civil society together is torn to shreds. 

Can we not have in England, before it is too late, that congluti- 
natio partium which Cicero, after it was too late, prided himself on 
having effected at Rome? Ihave not shrunk from analysing the 
obstacles to such a union, nor do I miscalculate their strength. The 
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negative obstacles are considerable. That timid prudence, which 
always thinks an early surrender less dangerous than a bold 
resistance, and that dissipation of energy which results from the 
heterogeneous composition of the middle classes, offer a passive 
resistance to more generous and far-sighted counsels, which it would 
be the height of folly to under-rate. The positive obstacle, the 
hatred of privilege, is even more formidable, for it cuts the middle 
class in two, and divides it against itself. But if the better class 
of Dissenters would only unite with those of whom they are the 
natural allies, for the promotion of objects which they ought 
certainly to consider more important than the question even of 
Established Churches, the Socialists would be utterly powerless. 
And I cannot persuade myself that there is not yet time for such 
an appeal to penetrate to their hearts, and to induce them at all 
events to reconsider the political position which of late years they 
have assumed. 

The average Dissenter who desires the disestablishment of the 
Church of England reasons, perhaps, as follows, namely, that 
he can secure the one object which he craves, without any danger 
of promoting others which he fears; that disestablishment is 
possible, while a social revolution is not, and that, consequently, 
he is not to be deterred from the prosecution of his favourite 
design by exaggerated representations of a danger which he believes 
to be a bug-bear. I am assuming, for the sake of argument, that 

if he thought it real, it would induce him to hesitate before accept- 
ing assistance from the Radicals, who will certainly exact repay- 
ment from him to the uttermost farthing. Now, how is it possible 
to convince the middle-class man that changes foretold by such 
men as Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield, and declared to 
be desirable by living writers and statesmen who have the power 
to accomplish them, are not mere idle dreams? How is he to be 
roused up to a sense of the situation? The working class under- 
stand it, the aristocracy understand it, though making little 
preparation to meet it. The middle classes alone, who in some 
respects have the most to lose, seem deaf and blind to the signs 
of the times, and to slumber on in easy anticipation of perpetual 
peace, Parliamentary government, and three per cents. Their 
imaginations are too feeble to picture to them what has occurred 
in other countries occurring here, and their knowledge of history 
is, as a rule, too slight to enable them to read the present by the 
light of the past. It is from the miserably sordid education of 
the middle classes during the last half century that a real political 
danger has now grown up, and how it is to be averted who can 
tell till another generation has risen up with more instructed 
and receptive minds ? 
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Supposing, however, that any number of the middle classes who 
now lend themselves to a Radical policy in return for the support 
which they expect in their designs against the Church of England 
to be convinced of the truth of what I now say, and that liberty, 
religion, and property are really in danger from the wave of 
revolution which is approaching us; would they then be con- 
tented to postpone their ecclesiastical differences to a later day, for 
the sake of making common war against the enemies of faith and 
order? I might venture to remind the Dissenters of the long 
series of concessions which have been made to them during the last 
fifty years, concessions not to justice but to sentiment, each one 
accompanied by an assurance on their part that it was the last 
that need be made, and that now the old feud was finally com- 
posed and buried. The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
the abolition of Church Rates, the removal of University Tests, and 
last, but not least, the Burials Bill, have been granted one after 
another in the hope that Nonconformist hostility would at length 
show signs of being appeased, and that Dissenters might come to 
think more of the truths which united them with the Church, and 
less of the questions which separated them. Are we to be driven 
to admit that such hopes were entirely delusive, or will not the 
Dissenters even allow that if they have not yet obtained all on 
which their hearts are set, they have still obtained a great deal, 
and may well pause for awhile from their own separate interests to 
take their share in the maintenance of principles which are the 
common interest of all? 

Would this appeal, if made fairly and kindly to the better 
class of English Nonconformists, be made entirely in vain? 
I can hardly think so. Let their dislike of ecclesiastical pri- 
vilege be as reasonable as they think it, is that sufficient 
ground for allying themselves with men who would overthrow 
both the monarchy and aristocracy, confiscate property, and 
degrade religion by banishing it to holes and corners as a foolish 
superstition unworthy of any public countenance? Is what the 
Dissenters hope to gain by disestablishment worth what they 
would be certain to lose by a Radical revolution? This is a 
question for themselves to determine. But it has been so much 
the fashion to regard the Nonconformist as a being entirely under 
the influence of one idea, and unable to look at any public ques- 
tion except in its bearing on his relations with the Church of 
England, that much injustice may have been done to the good 
sense, loyalty, and patriotism of Nonconformists in general, who 
may have stronger Conservative sympathies behind all their 
sectarian energy than has hitherto been dreamed of. 

Of the Liberalism of that portion of the middle classes which is. 
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not under the influence of Nonconformity, I have already said 
all that is sufficient. It springs in part, no doubt, from that 
lingering jealousy of social distinctions which is the legacy of the 
first Reform Bill and the agitation which preceded it; but far 
oftener it is only Conservatism, as it were, turned inside out, the fear 
of evil prompting compliance with demands which Tories think it 
safer to resist. With men of this stamp politics are entirely a matter 
of calculation. If they thought that the danger of revolution was 
real, and that it could be successfully combated by a combination 
of Conservatives of all shades, if they thought that their own ruin 
could be deferred a few years longer by resistance than it could 
by acquiescence, they would be Conservatives in a moment. It 
should be the object, then, of all Conservatives who can appreciate 
the absurdity of the ‘sooner or later” principle, to convince them 
that courage is the best policy. 

“‘ Rashleigh’s designs,” says Diana Vernon to Frank Osbaldiston, 
“are of the nature of all selfish and unconscientious plans, which 
are speedily abandoned as soon as those who form them perceive 
their arts are discovered and watched.” And so with politics ; 
though we do not say that revolutionary schemes are abandoned 
as soon as the profnoters see that society is on its guard, yet 
they are naturally prosecuted with less energy as their prospects 
of success are less. The history of Parliamentary reform affords 
an instance of this. Between 1815 and 1825 the voice of the 
English people, at first in favour of reform, had gradually veered 
round to the other side, and society was so well prepared for the 
attack, that Lord Althorpe declared in 1827 that the Whig Party 
never reant to reopen the question. Special causes led to the 
revival of it three years afterwards; but when the history of that 
period comes to be fully written, we shall see on what a thread 
that revolution hung, and that the measure which actually passed 
was one which might easily have been avoided. If the Con- 
servatism of English society, both latent and expressed, were 
once fully organised, the revolutionary party which has once 
more begun to rear its head in this country would soon relapse 
into inaction, and follow in the wake of the Chartism of 1848. 
If the middle class would take this truth to heart we might yet 
see a great Conservative rally. Let them drop sectarianism of 
all kinds for the moment; let them think only of England, and the 
dangers which threaten both the institutions, the principles, and 
the religion which have made her what she is, and they need have 
no doubt of the result. 

The above remarks have not been written in any spirit of distrust 
towards the working classes. On the contrary there is evidence to 
show that a very large proportion of them are loyal both to the 
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Constitution and the Empire. But there is likewise evidence to show 
that the English democracy, like all other democracies, is liable 
to be swayed by sudden gusts of prejudice or passion, which may 
overpower for the time its normal instincts, and place power in 
the hands of men who will use it for purposes of their own, 
such as the people themselves never contemplated. What 
Lord Beaconsfield meant by trusting the people was not that we 
were to rely exclusively on the working classes to support the 
institutions of the country, but that unless we had some reason to 
believe that they would never in a body combine against them, it 
was useless to be a Conservative. Artificial barriers would be 
powerless against the hostility of the entire class, and would only 
help to hide from our view the precipice we were approaching. 
Conservatism must therefore stake its fortunes on the chance of 
large numbers of them, when the trial came, proving faithful to the 
existing order. How far such confidence might be justifiable at 
any given moment, was another question. But the way to win the 
confidence of others was to show that we had confidence in them. 
If that policy was successful, we saved the country; if not, it 
could but accelerate in a very few years the catastrophe which 
must inevitably overtake us. We had some very thin ice to cross, 
but we might as well be drowned in the attempt as wait for the 
certain destruction which was our destiny if we stood still. 

When, however, we consider all that is involved in the belief 
that the working classes will be faithful to the Constitution, we 
shall see that it is not one to be adopted without considerable 
caution. It implies that they are capable of rising above their 
own immediate interests, and of appreciating the moral and 
political benefit which certain forms of Government confer on the 
entire nation. It is manifest that the lower we are placed in the 
social scale the greater the difficulty of doing so. The more 
pressing our immediate wants, the greater the consciousness of our 
own poverty and privations, the less accessible shall we be to those 
higher and more unselfish emotions on the preponderance of which 
popular Toryism must depend. The meaning of the people being 
faithful to a political system under which they exercise no power 
in proportion to their numbers, must be that they acquiesce in the 
theory of subordination as the one most beneficial to mankind. 
But this acquiescence does not come by nature, it is the result of 
what we call political philosophy—in other words, it is the lesson 
which is taught to us by that extended knowledge of the world’s 
history which the working classes do not possess. It has not 
always been so. When the working classes took their political and 
social creed from the catechism and the village schoolmaster, 
faith did for them then what only reason can do now. Some 
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vestiges of the old creeds still linger among them and keep them 
faithful to the ancient ways. But the popular mind on the whole 
is in a transition state, loosened from its ancient moorings, 
without having acquired any fresh anchorage as a substitute. 
That education will supply the want we are bound to believe; 
but until it does we must be cautious of being led away by phrases, 
or of supposing that the people will, by any magical process, 
recognise the advantages of inequality such as now prevails in this 
country. Tradition, example, the national character, respect for 
institutions administered by men worthy of respect, may, in 
the absence of disturbing causes, keep them loyal to the existing 
system: but they cannot be relied upon under the pressure 
of immediate temptation; and, therefore, I say that some less 
vacillating social force is necessary to the interests of the Constitu- 
tion than is supplied by democratic Toryism. Whatever the faults 
of the middle classes, I believe that in them is to be found the 
element of stability required, and that in effecting a close and 
cordial understanding between this section of society and those 
who are called the governing classes lies our best hope of safety 
for the future. 


T. C. 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Cuass and party lines of division have seldom in this country 
coincided, save in a very general sense. Not only is our aristocracy 
the most democratic, our democracy the most aristocratic, in the 
world, but a large section of our aristocracy has always inclined 
to the more democratic side, has always furnished the leaders of 
the progressive party. At least as large a proportion of our lower 
and middle classes have taken the aristocratic side. The late 
Lord Lytton, who contributed much more than is generally recog- 
nised to the right understanding of English history, pointed out 
that even in the Wars of the Roses the rustic democracy were 
strongly attached to Lord Warwick, the leader and arch-repre- 
sentative of the ancient Norman nobility. The strength of the 
opposite party lay among the citizens and smaller aristocracy 
rather than among the commons at large. The same may be said 
of the next great civil struggle under the Stuarts. During the 
century that followed the Revolution the Whigs owed their 
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ascendancy to the exorbitant Parliamentary representation of the 
towns. Lord Macaulay himself allows that, had the votes of the 
nation been fairly taken, the Act of Settlement and the other great 
triumphs of eighteenth-century Liberalism could hardly have been 
achieved ; while for some short time a counter revolution would 
have seemed by no means improbable. Against the French Revo- 
lution, against the ambition of Napoleon, the nation was united 
almost as one man; the dissentients belonged either to the most 
unscrupulous and reckless section of the Whig aristocracy, or to 
the least respectable and most excitable portion of the populace 
and the lower middle class; and the minority was small indeed. 
It may well be doubted whether in 1829 a reformed Parliament 
would have carried Catholic Emancipation. 

The reform of 1832 was a clever Whig manceuvre, in no sense 
democratic. It disfranchised the many democratic constituencies 
then existing, transferred the balance of power from the aristocracy 
and the populace to the lower middle class. The impress of that 
class is stamped on the policy of the next half century. - Peace at 
any price, parsimony at almost any sacrifice of justice or efficiency, 
non-intervention in the face of iniquities so gross as the Russian 
interference in Hungary, a superstitious belief in Parliamentary 
Government as a panacea applicable to all the political evils of all 
races—these are the crotchets of the lower bourgeoisie ; crotchets as 
little acceptable to the people at large as to the old aristocratic 
government which preserved under the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the House of Hanover the traditions of the Plantagenets. Tradi- 
tions, national feelings, national interests in the higher and 
broader sense of the word, have far more weight and influence 
with a democracy than with a bourgeoisie. Alike the faults and 
the virtues, the ignorance and the generous impulses, of the working 
classes render them amenable to the influence of national pre- 
judices, national pride, and national tradition. The higher mer- 
cantile class pride themselves on an enlightened emancipation 
from ideas which appeal rather to imagination than to reason, to 
instinct rather than to intellect. The typical petty tradesman 
looks first of all to his shop; to keep down rates and taxes of which 
he pays a very much larger share than the working man, perhaps 
a larger share than any other class, to avoid wars, which raise 
prices, limit trade, and introduce into business elements of un- 
certainty beyond his grasp, is his one class interest and object. 
The ballot, again, is essentially a crotchet of this class. They are 
liable in an especial degree to that kind of coercion against which 
the ballot does afford an efficient shield. They have less of that 
pride of manhood which scorns to conceal an unpopular thought 
than either the gentleman or the artisan. In one word, most of 
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the favourite principles of what our fathers called Liberalism, the 
ideas of the French doctrinaires and the English economists, 
appeal to, originate among, the lower bourgeoisie. Among them 
Dissent proper has its chief strength; and hence the close, almost 
invariable connection between Liberalism and Nonconformity 
which has been for centuries characteristic of English politics. 
Liberal, in any true sense of the word, Dissent is not—English 
Nonconformity is the very negation of Liberal thought ; but Dissent, 
peace, reform, retrenchment, are the four characteristic notes of 
the £10 householder, and of that Liberal policy of which Lord 
Althorpe, Lord Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir G. C. Lewis, the 
Whigs of the last and present generation, and, till within the last 
fifteen years, Mr. Gladstone himself, were the representatives and 
almost the incarnation. 

It is dangerous, without a far more thorough knowledge of 
American circumstances and character than most Englishmen 
possess, to draw inferences from American to English politics. 
Even Mr. Bright seldom does so without blundering—a blundering 
perhaps not altogether unwilling. It suits him to ascribe to 
political institutions a prosperity due almost exclusively to material 
conditions. But one. lesson I venture to draw from a tolerably 
careful study of American politics during more than a quarter of a 
century: the intense Conservatism inherent in a democracy of 
English race. There is some significance in the very names of 
American parties—in the choice of a title by the ‘“‘ Democratic ”’ or 
Conservative Ultra-Constitutional party in the United States. 
American Conservatism maintained slavery till slavery and the 
Union were brought into direct antagonism. American opinion 
still worships with a Conservatism almost superstitious the wisdom 
of the fathers as embodied in the Federal Constitution. Palpable 
as are some of its defects, ill as some of its leading principles are 
found to work, there is little present prospect of correcting the 
former, and none of changing the latter. The Republican party 
during their twenty years’ ascendancy have often flagrantly violated 
the Constitution ; they have scarcely dared, save in the throes of 
revolution and civil war, to amend it. 

The theories, the dogmas, the fancies, the phrases of cosmopolitan 
democracy, as it raves in Russia, growls in Germany, or runs riot 
in France, as it boils into senseless extravagances in Spain or Italy, 
have little hold on the English working man. He calls himself, 
thinks of himself primarily as working man; he accepts rather 
than boasts the title of democrat; for that of proletaire he has 
not even cared to find an English equivalent. He is first an 
Englishman ; secondly only, and secondly at a very long interval, a 
man of class or creed. Nine in ten old English ideas—and what 
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are Tory principles but the traditional ideas of English policy ?— 
come home to him quite as strongly as to his social superiors, 
much more strongly than to the small tradesman or the thriving 
self-made manufacturer. The English instincts, the English 
dogmas, the national pride and prejudices, the insular self-reliance, 
the world-conquering enterprise written so clearly in every page 
of English history, belong just as much to the Lancashire mechanic, 
the Yorkshire weaver, the Cumberland statesman, the Bristol 
sailor, the London artisan, the Devonshire ploughman, as to the 
Kentish squire, the Liverpool banker, the great landlord of the 
central counties, or the merchant prince of this metropolis of 
the world’s commerce. 

Nor does there rage in the breasts of any considerable number 
of Englishmen of any class that miserable passion of envy, that 
hatred of the rich as rich, that jealousy of the well-born as well- 
born, which is the curse of France, which is a growing evil in 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, and which has done much to degrade 
the politics even of the United States. Communism is the crotchet 
of a small, generally despised and distrusted minority ; Socialistic 
ideas prevail more widely among younger sons and well-born 
professors, who would be nobodies but for those aristocratic insti- 
tutions against which they rail, than even among the trades’ 
unionists themselves. The cosmopolitan democrat of the Continent, 
if you could convince him that private property is the basis of 
civilisation, that spoliation would only reduce all to one level of 
misery, would be no less Socialist or Communist than he is. He 
would rather that all should be half-starved than that a few 
should live in luxurious indolence and the many earn a suffi- 
cient but scanty subsistence by the sweat of their brow. Find 
an English workman who really believes in the wild dreams 
of Mr. Labouchere—first catch your March hare—show him 
that graduated taxation means confiscation, that confiscation 
means robbery, and you hardly need to prove to him that rob- 
bery means universal impoverishment. Convince him that he 
and his class would not profit by the spoliation of the rich, and 
his motive for desiring such spoliation disappears at once. He 
desires to prosper better, to rise more easily: it would not suit 
him to lower the highest level to which he or his children may 
aspire ; much less, for the sake of lowering the highest standard of 
luxury, to reduce his own standard of comfort and competence. 
The English Radical working man would pass on the Continent for 
a traitor to his order, a Conservative rather than an Opportunist. 
But enough, perhaps, of such general views. Let me point out 
what are the leading principles of English Conservatism, or what 
I prefer to call Toryism, and why I hold that each and all of them 
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appeal far more strongly than the dreams of modern Radicalism to 
the deeper, more rooted, more permanent instincts of the English 
democracy. 

I must not be understood to say that what I shall treat as 
distinctive Tory principles find avowed or secret enemies in all 
Liberals, or even in the more rational Radicals. It would be 
absurd to suggest that men like Lord Hartington are hostile or 
indifferent to the maintenance of the rights of property, that 
Mr. Goschen is not desirous to maintain the English navy ift the 
highest state of efficiency, that some Liberal statesmen are not 
even now uneasy at the apparent inadequacy of our fleet, the 
obvious numerical insufficiency of our army, compared with the 
duties which, in case of war, the defence of an empire like ours 
would involve. I admit that many Liberals are heartily proud of 
our Colonial and Indian empire, that few have yet ventured openly 
to recommend us to give it up. What I affirm is this, that it is not 
to Liberals or Radicals that the people will look for the defence of 
property, still less for the maintenance of our empire, the jealous 
vindication of our honour, the vigorous assertion of our interests 
abroad. Were there no other reason, were not many Liberal 
statesmen of the highest order suspected of half-heartedness in 
one or many of these matters, there is this fatal weakness in their 
position as a party thereupon—that they are allied with, and 
cannot dispense with the alliance of, men who (if they do not care 
to proclaim) have not been able to conceal their own antagonism 
to the national conviction upon these subjects. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Acts are expressly defended or excused as violations of 
sound political economy and proprietary right necessitated by the 
exceptional condition of Ireland. Many short-sighted Liberals 
are threatening attacks on property in land, while asserting as 
violently as any Tory the rights of the capitalist; blind to the 
obvious fact that capital is a far more odious and precarious kind 
of property, far more exposed to democratic jealousy and dislike, 
than land. More than one eminent Liberal is certainly indifferent 
to the maintenance of the tie between England and her Colonies ; 
many avow, in private if not in public, their belief that we could 
well afford to let India go, if not to let her fall into the hands of 
France or Russia. The Liberal Party, as a party, cannot, there- 
fore, be trusted upon any of these questions, can never pose as 
the party of national honour, national greatness, as the defenders 
of the integrity of the empire. On all these points the Tories are 
trusted thoroughly and completely. The Liberals—though the 
holders of unpopular views are, for the most part, careful not to 
avow them with the haughty and almost insolent frankness of 
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Mr. Bright—are nevertheless not trusted, and will be less and 
less trusted as controversy compels them to disclose their true 
position. Whenever, therefore, these questions come uppermost, 
and the democracy feels the necessity of asserting English views 
thereupon, it will look to the Tories and not to the Liberals to 
maintain its resolves and carry out its purposes. 

First, then, the Tories are emphatically and distinctively the 
champions of property. The country and the classes interested 
will look to them to resist not only direct invasions of proprietary 
right, but measures of taxation intentionally or unconsciously 
unfair to the owners of land, capital, and securities; such, for 
example, as a graduated Income Tax, or an increase of the Legacy 
Duties. Can this be a popular function? I believe so. The 
English working man is as proud as his social superiors ; he has 
no idea of accepting charity, nor would he, if he understood the 
question, seek to skirk his fair share of taxation. That those who 
levy the taxes should feel them, that those who control public 
expenditure should not gain but suffer by its increase, is a maxim 
quite as intelligible to the artisan as to the capitalist. The work- 
ing men have been and are still under very general delusions upon 
this subject; but as they are actuated by misconceptions of fact, 
not by envious passion, nor to any great extent by communistic 
theories, they require only to be enlightened as to the truth. 
They are the most lightly taxed people in the world, by far the 
most lightly taxed in England; and when they come to under- 
stand this there will be an end to all agitations for increased 
burdens on property. The whole enormous weight of local taxa- 
tion is borne by real property alone. The form in which it is 
levied misleads people as to its incidence. The working man who 
pays rates fancies that they come out of his pocket ; but it would 
be no difficult thing to convince him that they are practically an 
impost upon his landlord’s rent. It can be proved that he pays no 
tax whatever, except on luxuries, and chiefly on noxious luxuries. 
The tea and coffee duties are unpopular only because these facts are 
misunderstood. The working man pays no Imperial taxes except 
these and the taxes on drink; he is exempted from the Income- 
tax, which falls heavily on the class next above his in the social 
scale. It is impossible to raise the duties on drink and tobacco, for 
fear of smuggling and illicit distillation. Therefore, the work- 
man’s contribution to any increased taxation rendered necessary 
by the exigencies of foreign or domestic policy must be made 
through an increase of the tea duty; and few English working 
men are so dishonest as to contend that a working man who has 
the franchise ought to throw the whole burden of an increased 
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-expenditure for which he gives his vote upon the payers of Income- 
tax. There is another consideration which, if properly urged, will 
.appeal forcibly to the conscience and the heart of the democracy. 
The egacy duty is perhaps the most cruel and unjust in the world. 
It sa tax on widowhood and orphanage. All taxes on property 
fall most heavily upon this class, the women and children who 
are living on the savings of deceased bread-winners. This fact 
once properly understood, no working man will vote for an increase 
of such taxes; no artisan wishes that his tea or tobacco should be 
-cheapened at the cost of the widow and the fatherless. The attacks 
of men like Bradlaugh upon permanent pensions may be purely 
dishonest ; the support they receive from the working man is 
purely ignorant. Nor do I believe for a moment that even a 
graduated Income-tax would find favour with any assembly of 
intelligent working men, after Sir Stafford Northcote had talked 
the question out with half-a-dozen of their best-informed leaders. 

They are still under the impression of traditions belonging to 
a time before the financial reforms of Peel and Gladstone, when 
they felt severely such duties as the window-tax, or even the taxes 
on advertisements, paper, and soap. They are learning by degrees 
what taxes they do pay, and the next generation will have learnt 
that they pay less than their share—drink and tobacco apart. 
Primogeniture is a matter which concerns them only as a seeming 
injustice, and they cling too strongly to paternal authority, feel 
too deeply its weakness in their own case, ever to sanction 
the French system of compulsory distribution. They will never, 
I am convinced, sanction, if they understand, any proposal which 
shall not leave a man free to do as he will with that which 
is honestly his own. But I must say that far too little effort 
has been made to enlighten them upon these subjects. If half 
the pains had been taken on our side to set them right that has 
been taken on the other side to deceive them, we should hear 
little of such schemes as those propounded by Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mr. Labouchere. 

Secondly, the Tories are emphatically the party of order. They 
regard riot and anarchy, such as now rages in Ireland, with much 
more indignation, much more abhorrence than is felt even by 
such Liberals as Mr. Forster. No consistent Tory could have 
uttered Mr. Forster’s boast that he had shed no drop of Irish blood : 
which simply meant that, rather than shoot insurgents and hang 
murderers, he had allowed murder and outrage to be committed 
with impunity. To a Tory, the institutions he most values are, 
after all, valuable as tried and proved methods, not as ends. He 
loves trial by jury better than a Liberal well can; but he under- 
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stands that trial by jury is a means of securing justice, and that 
a people wanting either the will or the courage to uphold the law 
are not merely unworthy of but unfit for such a privilege ; that it 
is in their hands a curse and terror to themselves, a peril to the 
loyal and a shield to evil doers. In this the English democracy 
cordially agrees with us. The sternest repressors of anarchy in 
the world are the democracy of the Northern States of the American 
Union. In proportion as the English people feel that the Govern- 
ment is their Government, that they wield its force, and that its 
honour and disgrace are their own, they will be disposed to deal 
more sternly than despot or aristocracy with systematic resistance 
to law. They know, moreover, that they are the chief sufferers 
by unpunished lawlessness. Even in Ireland, for one murdered 
landlord there have been ten murdered farmers ; and while scarcely 
one of the higher classes has been injured, except in an attempt at 
murder, scores, not to say hundreds, of honest peasants have 
been put to torture far more cruel than death. Call on a Com- 
mittee of English artisans to govern Ireland, and they would 
suspend jury trial, would extort confession, and hang, on evidence 
morally if not legally conclusive, quite as promptly and unflinch- 
ingly as an American Vigilance Committee. On this point we 
shall find, whenever the issue is raised, that the Tories have their 
hearty confidence. If they have misgivings wholly unfounded or 
grossly exaggerated with regard to the justice of English govern- 
ment in Ireland, they are utterly intolerant of murder, of mid- 
night visitations, maimings, torture, and, above all, outrages on 
helpless and innocent cattle. I wish the men who cut off cows’ 
tails and udders no worse fate than to be caught in the act by a 
dozen Kentish or Cheshire rustics. 

Thirdly, the Tories.are now at least the party of liberty. The 
Liberals, under the'guidance of a new school of Radicalism, have 
relegated politicalj.economy to Saturn, and personal liberty— 
Heaven knows whither. Upon one single point a large proportion 
of the English working classes are disposed to prefer a great 
moral object to individual freedom. They feel that drink is the 
curse and burden of their own class. It comes home to them at 
every point, every hour of their lives, and even those who resist 
the temptation see their brothers and sons succumb to it. We 
must remember that there has been, on their part, no claim for 
equality in repression, no demand for the closing of London clubs. 
The law they really call for would oppress themselves alone, and 
would be felt heavily, so heavily that, I believe, within two years, 
there would be an angry and almost universal clamour for its 
repeal. No body of working men, except the fanatics of the 
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Alliance, propose to forbid men to drink because alcohol is 
forsooth a poison. That is the crotchet of educated Radicals, or 
Radicals who ought to be educated. Of liberty in general, of a 
man’s right to do what he will with his own property, his own 
person, his own family, the working man is at least as jealous as 
the English gentleman. Where, here and there, he has been led 
astray on this score, it is by ignorance of facts. Here, as in so 
many other points, his instincts, his sympathies, his judgment, 
coincide with those of the highest true-blue Tory. That is, he is 
an Englishman to the backbone, uninfected by the dreams of 
cosmopolitan Radicalism, the idea that all rights belong to the 
multitude at large, none to the individual man. There is far too 
much of sturdy individual manhood in every class of Englishmen, 
rustic or urban, rich or poor, ignorant or educated, to allow of 
such abject subordination to a majority vote as we often find 
-even among our transatlantic kinsmen. 

Fourthly, the Tories are the Imperial party; the party bent 
before all things on preserving the empire won by the courage and 
endurance—the colonies founded by the enterprise, skill, daring, 
and labour, of our ancestors. On this subject the English de- 
mocracy is so thoroughly Tory, so intensely English, that of those 
who would fain renounce the burdens and responsibilities of 
empire, and reduce England to the level of a large and wealthier 
Holland, very few indeed dare to avow their views. Mr. Bright 
preaches peace at any price with a really heroic courage, and has 
been pelted in that cause. But even Mr. Bright dare hardly stand 
up before the people of Birmingham and bid them abandon India, 
renounce Australia, give up Canada to the United States, and 
sink into Dutch insignificance. Mr. Cobden thought it necessary 
to profess a willingness he never showed to maintain the English 
navy in that superiority to the collective navies of the world which 
he at least saw to be the only real security of Free Trade. He 
‘could understand an argument which Mr. Bright is incapable of 
taking in; that if England cannot feed herself, a blockade would 
reduce her in three months to the condition of Paris when 
besieged by the Germans—would expose her to be starved into a 
surrender at discretion. He knew, too, that this was an argument 
to tell upon his countrymen, and he answered it in the only 
possible way—‘‘ Keep up, then, a navy that shall make blockade 
utterly impossible.” If his votes, his action, were hardly con- 
sistent with his profession, if that profession were but dubiously 
sincere, the more significant is that knowledge of English 
democratic feeling which forced him to affect a loyal interest in 
the maintenance of English maritime supremacy. Two things 
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the English democracy feel as keenly as the proudest inheritor of 
the honours of Drake or Howard of Effingham. “It would be a 
base and cowardly thing to own ourselves unable to sustain the 
burden of an empire which our fathers, with a fourth of our 
population and a tithe of our wealth, not only sustained but 
achieved. The Canadians, the Australians, are our kinsmen, our 
brothers, and in no case could we abandon them. Their vast 
lands are the heritage not of the English aristocracy but of the 
English democracy, a splendid heritage in which each artisan, 
each labourer, can claim his share for himself or his children.” 
That heritage the English people will never renounce, and in time 
of need they will ever turn to the party of whose loyalty to the 
empire they have no doubt whatever. Lord Palmerston was the 
most popular of Liberal ministers ; not because he called himself 
a Liberal, but because in all questions of national honour and 
interest he was, and was known to be, a Tory of the Tories. 
Finally, the English people are jealous of their country’s 
honour as their own. An Englishman won’t take a licking; nor 
will he shirk a challenge. As little would he desire that his. 
country should do either the one thing or the other. He takes no. 
great pride in crushing Egyptian mutineers or bringing Chinamen 
to reason. It may be necessary; and if a popular minister says 
so the working man believes it. Nay, if provoked by the insolence 
of an inferior race, he is as ready to strike, and to strike a little too 
hard, as when confronted with mutiny in his own household; but 
he feels, as in repressing feminine or chastising childish insubor- 
dination, that the task is unpleasant and somewhat humiliating. 
But as against Russia or France, as against any equal foe who 
would challenge the ascendancy of England, he is quite as 
punctilious, quite as quarrelsome, as even in Mr. Bright’s pre- 
judiced eyes are the aristocracy, who understand the traditions they 
cherish not more fondly than the working man. A democratic Go- 
vernment is ever, as we see in the United States, somewhat over- 
bearing and high-handed, and it is not from the democracy of 
England that pacific tendencies are to be expected. They may be 
guilty of foolish generosity, never of pusillanimous weakness. 
They have been told by men they trust that their navy is 
adequate, that their army is as large as they need, and they 
believe it. Let them be told the truth, and they will vote what- 
ever money, whatever taxes are needed, to give England a navy 
stronger than all the navies of the world, an army capable of 
holding India against any foe, of rendering the invasion of our 
own shores a sheer impossibility. I believe that, oppressively 
as it would work, a law requiring every man to spend a year 
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under arms would be less unpopular with the working classes than 
with any other section of society. Here, again, if they are 
deceived by Liberal allegations, they are governed by thorough 
Tory instincts; and here, once more, whenever the question is 
fairly and fully raised, it is to Tory leaders that they will look to 
give full effect to views which are distinctively Tory because they 
are so distinctively, directly, peremptorily English. 
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Tue Narrative or A Reat Event, ADDRESSED TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Al. 


Tue stream of Time runs wild and broken 
Past rocks which moan and quiver, 
And white waves, flashing past, betoken 
A near fall in the river— 
Swelled by black storms of fate and woe 
! (As earthly streams from rain or snow), 
With voice like thunder loud and deep, 
The grim surge hovers on the steep, 
Self-strengthening for its headlong leap 
To gulphs unseen below, 
Soon from that shrouding gorge once more 
To dash forth with exulting roar ; 
But who shall tell what may be done 
Whilst it is hidden from the sun ? 
We only know, on looking back, 
Along the pale Past’s faded track, 
That the world meets another clime 
Below each cataract of Time: 
New dawn before, on realms fresh flowering ; 
Behind, Death’s night its silence showering. 


Proud England, can it be that thou, 

Among lost Empire shadows in void space, 

With a faint crown upon each frozen brow, 

Art doomed at length to take thy phantom place ? 

To the quenched stars that hail thee as a mate, 

Muttering in ghostly speech, thy fortunes and thy 
fate— 

Where is thy spirit’s sword of flame ? 

Whose blade as lightning fell to smite 

Fierce kings from triumph into shame, 

Fierce kings that sought man’s earth to blight, 

And trample into lifeless mire ? 

Where is thy people’s heart of fire, 
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Before whose burning ray 

The mighty soldier’s sateless lust 

Of blood and power was scorched away 

And shrivelled into dust ? 

Was the Land’s soul spent, filling God-like men 

With strength for that great task, that it might perish 
then ? 
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Stung by such fears, alone I wandered 
Past rocks a wild beach strewing, 

And full of solemn sorrow pondered 

On thoughts of shame and ruin : 

The raw cliffs, with a moaning sound, 
Shuddered in fragments to the ground ; 
The cold sky crept on, thickening still 
Above the terraced Raven hill ; 

In each small bay the sea-mew shrill 
Wheeled mournfully around ; 

Whilst the long waves with sweeping flow, 
Dead white above, grey lead below, 
Plunged at the rocks that stretch away, 
And seemed like ruthless beasts of prey 
Devouring all before them—then 

Laid low in sullen dreams again. 

No marvel if my heart were drowned 

In darkness by these glooms around, 

Like some faint guide’s death-stricken taper, 
That sinks in strangling cavern-vapour. 


What was it, then, from earth or air 

(Like dawn that thrills with silent touches slow 

The morning mist), stole through that bleak despair, 

Till darkness fled, light-conquered ; and the glow 

Of vital warmth rose on my heart with power, 

As the dawn gathers strength in summer, hour by 
hour ? 

It seemed as if the dreaming earth 

Below, the sky above us hung, 

And the sea’s tameless heart gave birth 

To thoughts that spake without a tongue— 

To old mysterious memories, stored 

In heights and depths—and now out- powed, 

Whilst the land thrills all through, 

Feeling blind forces, lent to her 
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By her dead sons till Time dies too, 
Within her bosom stir. 

The strength of their proud instincts, living still, 

Stream forth, as breathings old streamed through some 

sacred hill. 
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Thus, thus a life-scene of the Past, 
On memory’s magic mirror cast, 
To the desponding heart was shown, 
But not by memory alone ; 
For dim powers round were breathing in 
A subtle spirit of their own, 
Until the vision had up-grown, 
Half from without, half from within : 
As if the bitter hours between 
With all their tears had never been, 
And Time itself were quenched for me, 
That I might feel, and learn, and see, 
In spite of all which seems to sever, 
| That strong ties bind us still; that ever, 
Clear as the stars, and bold, and free, 
The bright rich blood of England runs 
From heart to heart, through rich and poor, her daughters. 
and her sons. 
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And so by second-sight, a second-sight 

Not of the future, but from days gone by, 

There moves before me, clad in silent light, 
A joyous company. 

Round the grim points they stream, with rapid glance 

Striving to pierce each tide-tossed pebble-heap, 

And find if there among the flints—perchance— 
Onyx or agate sleep. 

Still on they glide, and hope at length to reach 

That well-known ledge, where fossils never fail, 

Hewn from the rock, or dropped upon the beach, 

Out of the crumbling shale. 


But the hours will not slacken in their pace, 
Nor the wild sea pause on its destined way, 
Because the loiterers in that lonely place 
Are thoughtless, young, and gay. 
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They do not mark how the wind beats on shore, 
How sea-birds scream the driving gusts before, 
And how the stealthy flood creeps onward more and more. 


But in the street the fisher-folk talk low, 
Gather in knots, and hurry thence to learn 
Where the bright girls have gone—for well they know 
The tide is on the turn. 
Kindly, but rough, they come, and do not spare 
To fling home-truths at those who let them go. 
““They’re young,” they say; ‘but you folk lounging 
there 
Are old enough to know 
That none on a strange coast should trust the tides, 
We must be quick as fire upon their track, 
For we shall need God’s help, and luck besides, 
To bring these wanderers back.” 
So they go forth, not thinking of themselves, 
Make light of peril, clutch, and drag them home 
’Neath shaken cliffs, and over wave-worn shelves, 
Through flood and breaking foam. 
Still, there was one too frail to hasten so— 
From illness frail—and at each doubtful spot 
Her weak breath fluttered and her steps fell slow, 
With a sea faltering not. 
A sailor-lad near her behind them staid ; 
With dauntless looks and words he cheered the maid: 
**T will not leave you here,” he cried ; “‘ be not afraid.” 
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“Nay, lady ; tremble not, but on each rock 
Plant your foot firmly, without haste or fear ; 
A careless step, a slip, a sudden shock, 
Might cost us both full dear.” 
So they passed on, until they reach at last 
The knab* whose jagged fangs through biting spray 
Grin fierce, and hold them both imprisoned fast 
Within a land-locked bay. 
The billows raved upon it, and above 
The foam leapt like a live thing, sheet on sheet, 
And ever drinking in that narrow cove 
The waves played round their feet. 
The boy’s bold face fell for a moment then, 


* Local word for projecting rocky point 
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And he called out to some who watched on high, 

‘“‘ How runs the flood, and is there yet, my men, 
A hope of getting by ?” 

But there was silence for a space among 

That rough crowd, as if speech itself were wrong 

When words are wing’d with death; then from the 
throng 

One answered, “‘ Nay, my lad; ’tis now half-tide.” 

Again he asked them, “‘ If we cannot pass, 

Could we not climb?” Once more the voice replied, 
“‘Impossible! alas!” 

Thus these two paused, with Death about to strike ; 

But their brave hearts rose high, to meet the stroke, 

And like the lightning flash, in both alike, 
Their English impulse woke. 

Those icy bars, that held their souls apart, 

Melted at once before hot danger’s breath, 

As glaciers melt, when snow-clad mountains start 
Flame-shattered from beneath. 

The boy’s face flushed rose-red with noble pride : 

“* Keep a good heart,” he softly said, ‘‘ my dear, 

And lean on me; whatever may betide 
I will not leave you here.” 

Keep a good heart, my dear ;—of name and blood 

They recked not then, of wealth or social state ; 

The English boy and English girl these stood 
To meet an equal fate. 

Brother and sister in the face of death, 

The face of Him who all things levelleth, 

Together twin’d they hung, with intermingling breath. 
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The boy’s strong arm upreared that maiden mild, 
And clasped her close, as in an iron vice. 
She, as they plunged into that water wild, 
Drew off her rings of price. 
She mused, still clear amid that rush and whirl: 
“‘ If he be saved, whilst I am wrenched away, 
He shall not lose all memory of the girl 
For whom he strove to-day. 
If yonder hungry surge our arms dislink, 
And draw me down into the cruel seas, 
I must try hard to keep the power to think 
And in his hand fix these.” 
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Like a weed floating helpless in the flood, 

She felt herself swung past the rock’s harsh rim, 

And they stood safe—he giving thanks to God, 
She praising God, and him. 

One heart beat in their breasts, as there they stood, 

One spirit lightened from each noble face, 

And made them kin, good—but not more than good— 
Types of our English race. 

Their lives were parted then, nor know I whether 

Fate let them meet again on earth together, 

Nor how in after years he rose or fell. 

Not for itself the tale I tell, 

Nor value that bold deed too much : 

England has had full many a son 

Like him ;—his act was only one 

Among ten thousand such. 

And many an English lady fair 

Has steeled her soul to do, and dare, 

Before and since the vanished spring 

When that young maiden armed her will 

This deed high-hearted to fulfil— 

Thought only, through the storm and stir, 

Of one who risked his life for her ; 

And how with eye-balls drenched and dim 

She might, from fingers numb, for him 
Draw off each precious ring. 

Not for itself the tale I tell : 

But if, perchance, in this disastrous hour, 

When gulphs are yawning wide as hell 

Between the rich and poor; when the grim power 

Of hate is flushing like a poisonous flower 

With evil blooms, and far and near 

The hearts of men are failing them for fear— 

If, in this lurid pause of Fate, 

Whilst nations tremble as they wait, 

The bringing back through Death—which then befell 

That youthful pair can give us hope, can téach 

How love is possible for all, and reach 

The clouded heart of England—well ! 


Francis Hastinas Dove. 
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Wauicaeism will have no place in the future. It is dying hard, but 
it is nevertheless dying. The passing generation may not witness 
its extinction, because a name often survives when the thing it 
represents has long ceased to exist. Moreover, it is no light task 
to efface the traditions of a Party which has once been powerful, 
which has identified itself with some of the most glorious epochs in 
the history of a great people, and which still numbers amongst its 
followers men of weight and influence, who conceive that their 
interests, and the interests of their class, are bound up with its 
maintenance. And yet Whiggism is slowly biting the dust, being 
overborne and trampled down by the impetuous allies whose aid it 
courted, and over whom it thought itself able to exercise a sufficient 
control. It is the old story of the horse in the fable, that craved 
the assistance of man against the stag, only to find that the rider 
it had taken upon its back had become its master. The Radicals 
have put the bridle into the mouths of the Whigs, and are driving 
them at pleasure. 

The case against the Whigs has been concisely stated by a 
“young author bearing the historic name of Russell,” who has 
just become a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Liberalism, 
by which he understands the “desire for swift and serviceable 
change,” claims, he contends, the whole heart and energy of its 
disciples. He is willing to admit that ‘ old-fashioned Toryism, of 
the merely hopeless and obstructive sort, has a reason and an 
office of its own.” For Moderate Conservatism, which ‘‘ does not 
absolutely refuse to change, but likes to change as gently, as 
cautiously, and as seldom as possible,” an intermediate place may 
be found between Toryism and Liberalism, where it may exercise 
well-defined and “ possibly useful” functions. But, urges this 
democratic scion of an old Whig race, “there is no fourth place 
left for Whiggery.” 


As long as it chose to lead the van, it did the work and filled the place of Liberalism. 


Now, if its mission is merely to regulate and modify reform, it is substantially only 
another form of Conservatism.* 


* Nineteenth Century, June 1883. “A Protest against Whiggery.” 
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This is plain speaking, and, what is more, it is the simple truth. 
An irrepressible and insatiable desire for organic change is the 
essence of Radicalism. And how modest is the programme 
Mr. George Russell—the new Secretary to the Local Government 
Board—would make a beginning by disestablishing the Church, 
abolishing, or reforming, the House of Lords, revolutionising the 
Land Laws, and constituting the nation, in its collective and 
corporate character, ‘“‘one sovereign agent ””—whatever that may 
mean—“ for all moral, material, and social reforms.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in his recent speech at Birmingham during the Bright 
Celebration, preferred to start by creating manhood suffrage, 
redistributing, on a wholesale plan, the possession of political 
power, abolishing the connection between Church and State, 
paying members, and dealing with the rights of property in such a 
manner that property, and especially landed property, shall no 
longer ‘“‘enjoy a majority in the House of Commons, and a 
practical monopoly of the House of Lords.” Truly, a very reason- 
able series of proposals! Something in the nature of what 
Mr. Russell calls ‘‘ swift and serviceable change!” All these 
things, too, are to be demanded in the name of the people; but 
the modern Radical, in his unwearied anxiety to extend popular 
rights, forgets a distinction which it is of the highest importance to 
remember. ‘‘ Popular privileges,’ said Mr. Disraeli, in intro- 
ducing the Reform Bill of 1867, “are consistent with a state of 
society in which there is a great inequality of conditions. Demo- 
cratic rights, on the contrary, demand that there should be equality 
of conditions as the fundamental basis of the society which they 
regulate.” Truer words were never spoken; yet the Whig, for 
reasons purely selfish, ignores the warning; and the Radical, secure 
in the belief that his own future is safe, despises it. ‘‘ Bring every- 
thing down to my level,” says the Radical, ‘and we shall have the 
best of all possible worlds.” The Whigs once laboured under a 
similar delusion, but where are they now? And at what point is 
this levelling-down process to stop? No reasonable man objects to 
such modifications or developments of the national institutions as 
are called for by the national progress and the altered conditions of 
political life. But this wholesale disruption of the Constitution, this 
general tumbling down of the fabric which has taken us centuries 
to raise,—for whose benefit is it proposed, and why should it be 
undertaken ? ‘‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” is a very fine 
phrase; but even the Radical is not prepared to go shares with 
“the residuum.” 

The point, however, I am desirous of urging is, What part or lot 
do the Whigs want to have in these matters? Is there a Whig 
who honestly wishes to see the Church disestablished, the House 
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of Lords abolished, and the Land Laws revolutionised? Of course 
there is not. Lord Salisbury was not unjust the other day in 
defining a modern Whig as a “‘man who denounces in private the 
measures which in public he supports.”” What a life of hypocrisy ! 
And for what object? Why should the Whigs consent to remain 
the allies—or, to speak more correctly, become the tools—of a 
political faction with whom, especially as regards their interests, 
they have almost nothing in common? The answer is no secret. 
Rather than risk the loss of political power, they are ready to join 
hands with the men who would rob them of all they possess. Nay, 
they are themselves assisting in the process of self-plunder. Strange 
infatuation! That men should actually see the substance slipping 
from their grasp, and yet continue to cling to the shadow. For it 
is a shadow. They may flatter themselves with the delusion that 
the Radical programme is only the yearning of desire, and that the 
day of its realisation is still afar off. They may even delude them- 
selves with the belief that their special duty is to act as a drag 
upon the wheel, and to restrain the too rapid progress of 
“reform.” They cannot too speedily realise the fact that the 
hope of safety lies not in them. Look at the legislative strides that 
have been made within the past three years! Who would have 
believed, when Mr. Gladstone retired in disgust from the political 
arena in 1874, that within ten years he would be again in office 
advocating the relegation of the doctrines of political economy to 
Jupiter and Saturn, staking the existence of his Government upon 
a measure which has deprived the Irish landlords of one-fourth of © 
their property, and lending his countenance to legislative projects, 
avowedly designed to abridge the liberties of the people, and to 
destroy even the just rights of the territorial classes? Yes, these 
Radicals are “terribly in earnest,” and it requires greater courage 
than is to be found among the Whig statesmen of to-day to resist 
the pressure they are able to bring to bear upon a Minister. It is 
true that the Government have had their way in Egypt, despite 
the protests of their Radical following; but what a price, in the 
shape of concealment, subterfuge, and evasion, they have had to. 
pay for it! And to whom do we owe the shameful Convention with 
the Boers, and the discredit which has been brought upon the name - 
of England in South Africa? It is to the same noisy but persistent 
and energetic faction that is clamouring for the forcible suppression 
of public-houses, that has virtually secured the abrogation of a 
wholesome sanitary law affecting the army and navy, and that has 
since been striving—happily without success—to obtain the repeal 
of the Vaccination Acts. 

The Whigs should look this problem fairly in the face; the old 
lines of party division are disappearing, or have vanished alto- 
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gether, and new causes are arising for fresh combinations. What 
have we to do now-a-days with Petitioners and Abhorrers—the 
original designation of Whigs and Tories—or even with the causes 
of difference which led the territorial classes into hostile camps in 
the days of Charles II.? The Whig of to-day respects the pre- 
rogative of the Crown as fully and as sincerely as the Conserva- 
tive does, and in all constitutional matters there is no important 
distinction between the two. Mr. George Russell, indeed, affirms 
that the same may be said in regard to the principles on which 
they are prepared to legislate; why, therefore, should they remain 
apart, when their disunion is productive of such mischievous 
consequences? As things are, the Whigs are making a very bad 
bargain. Until the advent of Radicalism, the pith and substance 
of English politics was simply whether the country should be 
governed by one set of nobles or another. Between the Whig 
aristocrat and the Tory aristocrat there was little to choose, the 
main difference being that the former was more disposed than 
the latter to strengthen his hold upon office by making conces- 
sions to the people. This spirit still survives, but the opportuni- 
ties for its manifestation are diminishing. The Conservative Party 
are as anxious as are the Whigs to satisfy the real needs of the 
people ; and the only resource of the Whig, if he is unwilling to 
join the Conservative ranks, is to throw in his lot with men who 
will make use of him to serve their own ends, and then topple him 
over a precipice. 

One thing is clear; the Whigs will never again enjoy a monopoly 
of power. They may share it with the Conservatives, or with the 
Radicals, but it will never more be theirs alone. They are being 
squeezed out. When the present Government was formed, the 
admission of Mr. Chamberlain to the Cabinet was deemed to be a 
sufficient satisfaction of the Radical claims. Since then Sir 
Charles Dilke has been admitted ; and though the appearance of 
Sir Charles Dilke as a Conservative leader is among the recog- 
nised possibilities of the future, it was as a Radical that he was 
invited to join Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. The same may be said 
of the minor appointment of Mr. George Russell, and even of the 
retirement of Lord Rosebery—an advanced Liberal, but, unfortu- 
nately, a Peer. Every place that falls vacant is clamoured for by 
the Radicals, who complain that they do not obtain a fair pro- 
portion of the spoil, and who openly show their jealousy of their 
Whig associates. There are a few Whig statesmen whose position 
will never be assailed; but when they have disappeared from the 
scene, the names and titles will have lost their charm, and the new 
possessors will have to fight for the posts which have hitherto been 
looked upon as their inheritance. It may be urged that to argue 
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the question on this footing is to put it on a very low moral basis ; 
but, unhappily, it is not arguable on any other, or we should never 
see Whig statesmen allying themselves with politicians whose aims 
and methods they detest, yet whose good-will they spend their lives 
in endeavouring to propitiate. 

If we are to maintain the system of Party Government in this 
country, Party lines will have to be drawn with greater clearness 
and distinctness than they are at present. The only justification 
for the existence of a political party is that there shall be unity of 
purpose and community of interests amongst its members. How 
are these conditions fulfilled on the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons at this moment? Where, for example, is the common 
bond of interest that unites Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Walter with 
Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Rylands? And does it need a 
moment’s reflection to decide whether there is not a greater 
community of interests subsisting between the Moderate members 
sitting on both sides of the House than subsists between the occu- 
pants of the benches on the Ministerial side sitting respectively 
above and below the gangway? Indeed, in presence of the change 
which has come over the complexion of our political life, it is a 
national misfortune that we have in England no Centre, or 
Moderate, Party. Every day, demonstrates the growing necessity 
for its creation—no, not its creation, for its elements exist already, 
and need only to be brought into cohesion. But the process goes 
forward too slowly. Perhaps it may hardly be said to have begun ; 
for what do we see? We see a statesman like Lord Grey, a Peer 
steeped to the lips in Whig traditions, yet who never loses an 
opportunity of denouncing the proposals and the measures of the 
present Whig-Radical Cabinet. At the same time, he obstinately 
refuses to join, or even to move a single step towards, those who 
oppose the policy of Ministers, and who alone are able to oppose it 
effectually. Again, we see Peers like Lord Cowper, who persist in 
their efforts to deceive themselves that they are still Whigs, 
though they honestly confess that they do not know what their 
politics may be ten years hence. A patrician in a panic, we are 
told, is the most ludicrous sight in Nature; but is it half so 
pitiable as the spectacle of a Peer who, fearing to dissever him- 
self from the past, sits on the fence and watches the progress 
of events, unable or unwilling to decide on which side he will 
jump? And all the while the Radical is quietly waiting for an op- 
portunity to tumble him into the ditch! A few years ago there was 
no more energetic or earnest Radical in the House of Commons 
than Mr. Auberon Herbert. Everybody who remembers his career 
there knows that even his Radical friends thought that he was a 
little too advanced, that his pace was a little too rapid; but, in his 
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retirement, Mr. Auberon Herbert has had opportunity for observa- 
tion and reflection, and now we find the politician “in trouble about 
his soul,” throwing up his hands in pious horror at the revolu- 
tionary projects which his old friends are trying to force down the 
throats of the Constituencies. Briefly, there are but two courses 
open to the Whigs: they may cast in their lot with the Moderate 
Conservatives, whose interests are identical with their own, and 
whose sympathies they command ; or they must affect a liking for 
Radical convictions, and become the servants of the men whom in 
their heart of hearts they hate. And this donning of the robe of 
Radicalism, what will it signify? Simply that they have put on 
a@ new garment—a garment of Nessus ! 

There is another consideration which cannot be lost sight of 
in the interests of English influence. It is, no doubt, impossible 
now-a-days to foretell the results of a General Election ; but when- 
ever the next election takes place, the probabilities are that either 
the present Government will be returned to power with a largely- 
diminished majority, or that the Conservatives will take office, but 
not with a sufficient majority to enable them to leave out of account 
the Irish vote. Now, if there is one thing more morally certain 
than another, it is that—thanks to the encouragement given by 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to agitation in Ireland—the 
Home Rulers will secure a greater number of seats than they at 
present possess ; indeed, nearly the whole of the Irish representa- 
tion will be in the hands of the Home Rule Party. What then? 
For many years the Irish Vote has been an important factor in the 
calculations of Ministers, but it never possessed so much impor- 
tance as it is likely to do in the future. Before the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the passing of the Land Acts, there 
was something not wholly unreasonable which could furnish the 
basis of negotiation. But—as Lord Beaconsfield urged when the 
assailants of Free Trade besought him to favour a policy of 
Reciprocity—nearly everything has been given up; there no 
longer remains anything to bargain with. We have seen Radical 
Chiefs—nay, even Mr. Gladstone himself—more or less tampering 
with the doctrines of Home Rule, and expressing their willingness 
to consider a plan embodying those doctrines when they have been 
formulated in practicable shape. But the revelations of Kilmain- 
ham, the Phenix-park murders, and the reign of terror established 
throughout Ireland by the Separatist faction—to say nothing of 
the efforts of the dynamite conspirators in this country—have 
aroused the feelings of the English people, and the statesman does 
not live who dare offer Mr. Parnell freedom of government in 
Ireland as the price of his support in the House of Commons. 
What, then, will have to be done? There is nothing to he done 
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but for Englishmen who have common interests to sink their 
differences, to cast aside their old prejudices, and unitedly to face 
the difficulties and perplexities which the new phase of poli- 
tics has forced upon their attention. The Whigs may hesitate to 
abandon their privileges and their position, and the Conservatives 
may woo their aid in vain; but the Radicals will have none of 
them when they themselves have usurped authority. What is 
more—and this is the most important factor of all—the heads of 
Parties may do as they please, but the English people will never 
quietly sit down and allow the policy of the Empire to be dictated 
and shaped by the Irish Separatists. 

These are no alarmist notions, no Cassandra-like predictions. 
But it is impossible to blind ourselves to the occurrences that are 
daily happening in our midst, or to ignore the tendencies of political 
events. It is only the Whig that, ostrich-like, buries his head in 
the sand, and hopes that because he shuts his own eyes the 
pursuers will fail to find him out. We are told that if we trust the 
people we have nothing to fear; and the saying of Lord Beacons- 
field that ‘‘the leaders of the people are those who trust the 
people,” is thrust into our mouths for acceptance. No doubt it is 
true, up to a certain point. But the vox populi is not always dis- 
criminating. It often pronounces in favour of men who enter the 
House of Commons, not to redeem their pledges on the hustings, 
nor to advance the general welfare of the country, but to support 
crazes and crotchets with which the nation at large has no sympathy. 
And these men with crotchets, because they are united and resolute, 
are getting the upper hand. The hesitating Whig and the moderate- 
minded Liberal, fearful of the vengeance of the Caucuses, are unable 
to withstand their impetuosity. Hence, like disordered Nature, as 
seen in the vision of Lucretius, we perceive the ‘‘ atom-streams ” 
of Whig and Radical— 


Ruining along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 

For ever. 


Everlasting and unceasing change; that is the dream of the 
Radical, in which the ‘‘ rest and be thankful” theory of the Whig 
finds no place. How long will the two bind themselves together in 
unholy alliance? But this is not a matter that concerns them- 
selves alone. The nation has interests that will have to be 
considered, independently of rival houses and family traditions. 
And the nation is not the Radical Party, nor the Radical leaders. 
Here is the picture; it was drawn by a master hand* :— 


There is no country at the present moment that exists under the circumstances, and 
under the same conditions, as the people of this realm. You have, for example, an 


* Mr. Disraeli, House of Commons, 1867. 
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ancient, powerful, richly-endowed church, and perfect religious liberty. You have 
unbroken order and complete freedom. You have landed estates as large as the 
Romans, combined with commercial enterprise such as Carthage and Venice united 
never equalled. And you must remember that this peculiar country, with these strong 
contrasts, is not governed by force; it is not governed by standing armies; it is 
governed by a most singular series of traditionary influences, which generation after 
generation cherishes and preserves, because it knows that they embalm custom and 
represent law. And, with this, what have you done? You have created the greatest 
Empire of modern time. You have amassed a capital of fabulous amount. You have 
‘devised and sustained a system of credit still more marvellous. And, above all, you 
have established and maintained a scheme so vast and complicated of labour and industry, 
that the history of the world offers no parallel to it. And all these mighty creations are 
out of all proportion to the essential and indigenous elements and resources of the 
country. If you destroy that state of society, remember this—England cannot begin 
again. 


No! England cannot begin again. She does not wish to abandon 
the present, nor to break with the past. But the Whigs, themselves 


‘driven like sheep, are helping the Radicals to urge her along the 
road to disaster. 


GrorGE Byron CurtTI8. 


ROMA NUOVA—ROMA VECCHIA. 


ArTeR many visits to Rome, I can still vividly recall my impres- 
sions when for the first time I heard the words “Ecco Roma!” 
the usual exclamation of the postillion who drove the last stage 
from Florence to Rome, as he pulled up on the summit of the 
hill between Boccano and La Storta, and pointed to the city in 
the far distance. Yes, there was Rome—the grand, ancient, 
medieval, papal capital; the city of palaces, churches, columns, 
Obelisks, towers, and cupolas in magnificent profusion ; and, above 
all, overlooking all, and seen from every part of the wide Cam- 
pagna—the dome of St. Peter’s, the grandest temple ever raised 
by Faith to the Deity, the beacon of the Catholic world. This 
view of Rome gradually develops as the road descends towards 
the Flaminian way, and at each turn some fresh impression was 
conveyed to the mind of the traveller; there was time to realise 
the approach at that period of the Temporal, for centuries the 
Spiritual Capital of the Catholic world. 

How greatly is it to be regretted that such impressions will be 
known no more. The mail train from Turin or Florence, after 
winding through the Campagna, “‘ dragging its slow length along” 
round the ancient walls of the city, enters the great central station 
on the new Piazza de’ Termini. Ecco Roma! But what Rome is 
this? The student fresh from his classics, the historian, the 
archeologist, may well stand amazed, and question whether this 
commonplace, modern city, these gigantic creations of brick and 
stucco, this unsightly imitation of Turin erected on the Quirinal, 
can indeed be Rome ? Even those who in recent years have resided 
in Rome fail to realise the change—the Quirinal, the Esquiline, 
the Viminal covered with blocks of houses of the Hausseman 
style of architecture, but not even possessing the variety of design 
with which the arch destroyer of “La Bonne Ville de Paris’ in 
some degree relieved the monotony of his never-ending Boulevards. 
The builders and speculators have started in earnest in Rome ; 
the growth of the New City may almost compare with that of 
the trans-Atlantic creations. Where but a short time since there 
was a solitude of undulating waste ground, with here and there 
vestiges of the ruin and decay of ages, a Via Nazionale, a Via 
Cavour, streets and squares, have sprung into life, while huge public 
offices expand in all directions, and these streets and squares are 
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all planned to meet, not only the present requirements, but the 
hopes of the greatness in the future of the capital of United Italy. 

It has been suggested that the contrast of new and old Rome 
will rather add to the interest of the latter; and, assuredly, if 
contrasts are aids to the imagination, here they may be found 
at every turn. The practical matter-of-fact ideas suggested by 
Nuova Roma, are different indeed from those which arise from the 
contemplation of the splendour and havoc of Roma Vecchia. From 
the Quirinal, where are so rapidly rising the insular blocks of 
houses, such as we read the triumvir Crassus erected on the same 
site, we look upon the Palatian Palatine, and the Capitol. Then, 
passing down the wide, straight, respectable, commonplace, Via 
Nazionale, and crossing the Corso, we reach the Forum, and, 
amid the grandeur of its ruins, can ponder on the Past and Present 
of Italy. 

Political predictions are proverbially rash, and events have 
certainly not justified the too-confident predictions of the eminent 
statesman who declared that a United Italy was a “ geographical 
expression.”” The opinion was based on the experience of the 
past ; on the recollection of the feuds, the jealousies, and national 
antipathies which existed between the old Italian Republics, 
and, still later, between the separate principalities. But what 
Napoleon I. failed to accomplish, Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, 
with the aid of railways, have achieved. A United Italy is an 
accomplished fact, and is almost beyond the reach of the influence 
of possible continental changes. It is quite unnecessary to 
consider the morality of Victor Emmanuel’s policy, the merit or 
evil of this great success, or, indeed, its grave political conse- 
quences; it suffices that a most important change has been made 
in the map of Europe, and that an Italian kingdom has been added 
to the sovereignties of the world. This kingdom once established, 
the first question that naturally arose was, where the new capital 
should be fixed? Turin, Milan, Florence, Naples: each city 
possessed, or thought she possessed, rival claims to Rome, and 
there were plausible grounds for these pretensions. Turin founded 
its priority on the grand traditions of the House of Savoy; on its 
being the cradle of Italian liberty—for the sword that freed Italy 
was drawn at Turin; and, moreover, amid sentimental considera- 
tions, practical arguments were not overlooked. Around Turin 
exists a site for a capital of unlimited expansion ; whereas at Rome 
were old city walls, which on all sides seemed to limit its growth. 
Then there were many reasons to make the Court prefer Florence or 
Naples. The principal one was the great anxiety not to interfere 
with the Pope. There was felt to be a sense of unfitness in the 
spoiler residing near the despoiled; the sovereign from the 
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Quirinal looking down on the sovereign in the Vatican. But after 
all was considered, the Civis Romanus sum argument triumphed, 
the old formula was to prevail. It was not sufficient to be a 
citizen of a New Italy, but the name of Rome was to triumph as 
of old, and Rome was selected as the new capital. The selection 
was an unfortunate one. Rome should have been left in all its 
melancholy, solitary grandeur; the associations of Rome are the 
inheritance, not of one nation, but of all people; its traditions, 
its history, its classic interest are not limited to Italian soil, but 
extend, like its ancient empire, over the civilised world; and 
certainly sufficient weight was not given to the argument already 
mentioned, that as the Pope was to remain in the Vatican—two 
governments in the same city—an Imperium in Imperio was an 
anomaly, and a great political blunder. Rome, also, is the Mecca 
of the classic pilgrim, the centre towards which the world’s 
traveller turns. ‘‘ Tout chemin mene a Rome” is something more 
than a mere proverb. All nations and all languages, now more 
than ever, meet in the classic royal city—the Rome of the Republic, 
of the Empire, of the Papacy. The capital of the Catholic world 
should have been left with all its wealth of tradition, and associ- 
ations with the past glories of Italy. It was clear that the choice 
of Rome would lead to great changes. While modern politicians 
are interested in the creation and progress of a new kingdom, all 
students and lovers of the Past are anxious for the preservation 
of the old. How to reconcile respect for this classic sentiment 
with the requirements of a largely increased and increasing popu- 
lation, was a problem very difficult to be solved; but it must be 
granted, even by the many opponents of the present government, 
that they are bringing to bear on the question a full and just 
appreciation of the views of all parties. 

The important decision as to the seat of government having 
been made, the site of the future extension of the city became 
the next subject for consideration. On the Janiculum without 
the walls, there is a large space available for building, but it is 
very high, broken ground, and inconveniently situated as regards 
the present city. Between the Porta del Popolo and the Ponte 
Molle there is ample room, but the situation is low and damp; 
it is frequently flooded by the yellow Tiber, and was not considered 
a desirable situation for Young Rome. There remained the three 
hills—the Quirinal, the Esquiline, and Viminal, all encompassed 
by the ancient walls of Servius. Here is a large available space 
where the ground is all levelled, and from whence many remains 
dear to the antiquarian have been carted away. And this was 
the spot fixed on for the new capital, to look down upon and 
overshadow the old. 
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The undertaking was no light one. It was found that by the 
mere transfer of all the public offices to Rome, at once a population 
of nearly 20,000 officials would have to be moved from the various 
states to the new site. Since that date the population has 
increased at the rate of more than 5,000 a year; and so confident 
are the authorities in the future prosperity of the new kingdom, 
that it is intended to provide for a population of 130,000, in 
addition to the present increase: even all the ground on the three 
hills will scarcely suffice for this anticipated expansion. It may 
be that, in anticipation of this difficulty, the space which is limited 
on earth is sought heavenward; for Babels of tufa brick and 
stucco are rising into space story upon story, darkening every 
thoroughfare, so that those who seek sunshine in Rome in the new 
city must be prepared for many an arduous climb. 

While the Government are thus founding a new capital, they 
are not unmindful of the interests of the old. The first thing they 
had to consider was the means of communication between the old 
and new cities—between Modern and Ancient Rome; and all who 
are interested in the past have been most anxious that historic 
-associations should not be destroyed for modern convenience, that no 
memorials of classic interest should be replaced by new structures, 
or the beautiful be sacrificed to utilitarianism. It may be said 
that this sentiment is limited to the few, to the educated classes, 
for it is certain that the population in general care little about 
the matter. If ever a people lived within what Carlyle would 
call a circle of indifference, it is the Southern Italians: they are 
happy with sunshine and macheroni. Left to themselves, there 
would have been no United Italy: greatness has been thrust upon 
them. Except in the case of a vendetta or of drunkenness, they are 
never excited. It may well be imagined that the great increase of 
population has led to an equal increase of traffic in the narrow 
streets, which have not been improved for the last sixty years. It 
is no easy matter now, with the abrupt turnings, crooked passages, 
and awkward projections, where there is in general no foot-pavement 
(for if ever a city was paved only for an aristocracy, it was medieval 
Rome), to avoid being crushed against a wall, compressed into the 
smallest space, or compelled to seek safety under a portone, or 
up a flight of steps. But for the admirable driving of the Roman 
-coachman, not an accident ward of the numerous hospitals would 
ever be unoccupied. Yet the people never complain; pushed, 
jostled, and crushed—they take it all as a matter of course, “‘ cosa 
d'Italia.” As there is so little individuality among the crowds 
which overflow in the streets, so is there an entire absence of 
public opinion, unless it is manufactured for them. Even the 
ery of “ Italia Irredenta”’ has died out. They, therefore, are not a 
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people who take any interest in the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments. A new tramway is more prized by them than an old 
temple ; and to save a few soldi and minutes, in going to their 
work, of greater moment than the discovery of a barrow of ancient 
coins. This accounts for the circumstance that the reports of the 
Municipality, and of the Commission appointed for the ‘‘ Piano 
Regolatore e Ampliamento” of the city, has awakened so little 
interest among the population. This Commission consisted of men 
of known and approved taste, and comprised the Duca de Fiano, de 
Rossi, Salvatore Bianchi, Renazzi, with the Marchese Nobili- 
Vitelleschi as president; and their report has justly obtained the 
approval of all who are acquainted with the difficulties and merits 
of the question. The difficulties arise chiefly from the class of 
dilettanti, who, like Dr. Syntax, travel in search of the picturesque ; 
who find a charm in the narrow, dirty streets ; and quote classic 
authors to prove that ancient Rome, the Rome of the Cesars, 
was equally remarkable for its squalor, absence of lights, and 
overcrowded streets. The recent excavations in the Forum 
justify this view. Only, to all the inconveniences enumerated by 
the great satirist, must be added the thousands of vehicles which 
now embarrass every thoroughfare, for, on ordinary occasions, no. 
carriages were used in Imperial Rome. But with these laudatores 
of the past, Rome as she is is loved even for her defects. To 
the genuine philo-Roman, every brick is sacred; for has not 
the dust been immortalised by old Horace? and the very idea of 
adding to the comfort, the cleanliness, the salubrity of the city 
seems a kind of sacrilege. 

But although it may be true that Ancient Rome was, with all its 
splendour, deficient in ordinary comfort, overcrowded to the great 
inconvenience of the public, still these votaries of tradition should 
remember that the Rome of 1883 is not the Rome of even three 
centuries since ; it is not of sufficient antiquity to merit so much 
interest. After the Popes return from Avignon, great changes were 
made ; under the Pontificates of the Colonna, the Barbo, the Della 
Rovere, the Borgia, Medici, and Boncompagni, Rome was in part 
rebuilt. The new streets, the Corso, Ripetta, and Babuino, let 
increased light and air into the city. Sixtus V. inaugurated great 
improvements: it was in his reign that the Via Sistina, Via Felice, 
and Via Quattro Fontane, were planned ; that the beautiful churches 
of Santa Maria Maggiore and San Giovanni in Laterano were 
opened out to public admiration by wide thoroughfares. But it was 
by Napoleon I. that Rome was most improved. Truly it may be 
said of the Great Emperor, he never failed to adorn wherever he 
conquered. Unlike the progress of Attila, which was marked by 
his devastations, that of Napoleon may be traced by the grandeur 
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of his designs, and the improvement and adornment of his con- 
quests. Between 1809 and 1814, many plans for the amelioration 
and the embellishment of the city were carried out: the Piazza 
del Popolo was cleared of the unsightly hovels which blocked the 
chief entrance to Rome; the beautiful Pincian Gardens, with their 
admirable approaches, were made—an improvement that added 
greatly to the comfort of the population. Until that time the Forum 
was unconnected with the Capitol, the Colosseum was half buried 
in dirt, the Pantheon and graceful fountain of Trevi were un- 
approachable for accumulated filth. Rome under the Emperor was 
raised from the state of degradation which Forsyth described in 
1802 :— 

Whichever way you take, your attention will be divided between magnificence and 
filth. The walls of grand palaces are grim with dirt: the objects which should detain 
you longest, such as Trajan’s Column and the Fountains of Trevi, are inaccessible. 
Had Napoleon’s reign continued, many of the works now proposed 
to be carried out would have been completed; indeed, they were 
already designed. If improvements in means of communication 
were thought necessary then, how much more so now, when the 
annoyances and inconveniences of more than half a century have 
so greatly increased with the increase of population. 

With all respect for the feelings of the sentimental traveller, the 
Government must be praised for at once resolving to carry out 
manifest essential changes. It must be remembered that a new class. 
has arisen in Rome, distinct from the two already referred to—the 
“intelligent foreigner’? and the apathetic native—that is an 
energetic, active commercial class, to whom time represents liri 
and soldi; those who prefer convenience and comfort to sentiment, 
and clean spacious thoroughfares to crooked ways; who have no 
sympathy with ‘‘ Mr. Story’ when he writes— 

It was dirt, but it was Rome: and to anyone who has long lived in Rome, its very 

dirt has a charm which the cleanliness of no other place ever had. The soil and stain, 
which many call dirt, I call colour. 
If during the reign of Pio IX. the unromantic seeker after personal 
comfort and convenience advocated a little sanitary reform and 
light and space, how much more must it be demanded when 
40,000 or 50,000 have been added to the population, and these, in 
great part, composed of men of business and those who seek the 
capital for employment. 

The Italian Government from the first evinced a deep interest in 
this most important question. In 1870, ten days after the memor- 
able 20th September, a decree naming a commission of architects 
and engineers to make plans for the new city, and for the ame- 
lioration of the old, was published. It may well be imagined how 
much discussion it gave rise to, and how great were the differences 
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of opinion. It was not, as the report says, difficult to lay down 
certain principles, but very difficult to agree on the details. After 
numerous schemes were proposed, it was decided to classify the 
proposed works under three heads—the indispensable, the useful, 
and the ornamental. The first were commenced at once, and 
carried out with such energy that nearly two millions sterling has 
been expended by the municipality within the last twelve years; 
not much less has been spent by the Government, while building 
companies and speculators have been all the time hard at work, 
and it is understood that many have realised large profits. 

What has been done is little compared to the improvements 
suggested by the present Commission; these comprise not only 
alterations and extensions of the leading thoroughfares, but the 
still further extension and adornment of the new city. They 
rightly consider that the beautifying of the capital is of interest 
to every citizen in the kingdom, and so the projected works are 
divided between the Government and the municipality. All the 
essential public buildings, such as public offices, barracks, new 
hospitals, of course, belong to the State, and to these must be 
added the embankment of the Tiber and a great park to extend 
along the Flaminian way from the Porta del Popolo to the Ponte 
Molle. The opening up of St. Peter’s by the pulling down the 
street of inferior houses between the Borgo Nuovo and the Borgo 
Vecchio is one of those improvements which not only every 
Italian, but every man of taste who has ever visited Rome, will 
hail with delight. We can picture the beauty of the view from the 
Ponte St. Angelo of the noble Piazza and majestic Duomo when 
this work is completed. These may fairly be considered national 
and not municipal undertakings. The municipality will have 
enough to do in the highways and underways for which they are 
responsible, as the rates and taxes will show; for already the local 
taxation has increased threefold. The citizens of the new kingdom 
begin to realise that Young Italys are not created for nothing. 
What the taxation will be when all the works recommended by the 
Commission are completed, no one ventures to estimate. Twelve 
millions sterling is the smallest sum that will be required. What 
would our First Commissioner of Works, or Sir James McGarel 
Hogg, think of this? It must be admitted, however, that Rome 
is becoming a very taxable city. The value of ground and of house 
property is increasing at a marvellous rate; no one for the future 
will ever reside in Rome, or, indeed, in any Italian city, from 
economical considerations. 

One great work, which it is intended to commence at once, will, 
it must be hoped, be given up. It is proposed to destroy the Old 
Monastery and the buildings adjacent to the Araceli,—which stand 
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on the Capitol, and there to erect a monument to the “ Re 
Galantuomo,” which, if the design is carried out, will, next to the 
Cupola of St. Peter’s, be the most prominent public monument 
in Rome. May the wisdom of the municipality, and the good taste 
of the young king, avert such a violation of proprieties. The 
situation of any monument to the founder of the united kingdom 
should be neither near the Capitol nor on the Lupercal, as was 
also suggested, but in the centre of Roma Nuova: the congeries of 
tufa and brick accumulated on the Quirinal, is a sufficient memorial 
of King Victor Emanuel’s deeds; it is a case of ‘‘ si monumentum 
requiras circumspice ” without inflicting on the city and outraging 
its taste by selecting any one of the designs which the competition 
has produced in honour of his memory. 

It is pleasant to turn from the subject of destruction and recon- 
struction to one on which there can be no difference of opinion, 
and to consider briefly the admirable manner in which the arche- 
ological researches and excavations have been recently carried on 
under the superintendence of Count Lanciani. Previous to 1880 
the King and the Government took little interest in antiquarian 
researches ; and the work done was very limited. The excava- 
tions in the Forum were confined to opening up the Via Sacra, 
between the Temple of Romulus and the Arch of Titus. The Forum 
was thus divided into two portions, in consequence of the presumed 
necessity of preserving the communication between the churches 
of San Lorenzo in Miranda and Sta. Maria Liberatrice. In April 
1882 it was happily decided to remove this road and excavate the 
whole Forum; the work, once commenced, has been carried on 
with such energy that at the present time the whole of the Via 
Sacra has been opened up to the foot of the Campidoglio. The 
report states that within this year no less than 10,000 cubic yards 
of earth, under which the most interesting portion of Ancient 
Rome lay buried, have been carted away, and for the first time it 
is possible to form some adequate idea of the grandeur of the 
ancient centre of Roman history. 

The recent excavations afford painful evidence of the injury done 
to Roman antiquities in comparatively modern times. Ten cen- 
turies of barbarism did less harm than the spoilers of the sixteenth 
century, whose only idea of the value of ancient Rome was to turn 
it into a quarry; and when the marble was useless for building 
walls, or for their adornment, to convert it into cement. For the 
past there would seem to have been no sentiment or respect what- 
ever; on the contrary there was almost a wish to destroy all 
association with it, lest the work of spoliation should be arrested. 
Monuments and inscriptions have been found during the recent 
excavations, which have clearly been wantonly defaced, or, to save 
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the trouble of removal, been broken to powder. It seems that 
within the years 1540 and 1550 the steps of the temples of 
Faustine and Castor, the marble basement of the Temple of 
Cesar, the beautiful marbles, the arches and friezes, cornices, 
porches, which were discovered, were all removed, and if not 
requived for public works became the spoil of individuals. The 
marbles of the temples were taken to that 
Vast and wondrous dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell, 

Christ’s mighty shrine. 

What has not the Christian Church owed to the Pagan? The 
Pope assumes the title of Pontifex Maximus, the statue of Jupiter 
is converted into St. Peter, the name of David has been given to 
the statue of Apollo, and Minerva is known as Judith; the 
noblest spoils of the Forum have been devoted to St. Peter’s, and 
the glory, the beauty, the grandeur of the proudest of Christian 
churches, is much indebted to the wealth and magnificence of 
Ancient Rome. 

In an autograph of the fourteenth century, now in the library of 
the Bodeleian, may be seen— 

Hora raccontard alcune reliquiz di marmi trovati ivi appresso al tempio, cavandosi 
davanti per levar gli scalini co quali si montava nel portico di esso, in servitio della 
Fabrica di San Pietro, il che ft cosa molto orrenda. 

But even worse than this work of spoliation, with the view of 
making use of the beautiful for the adornment of noble edifices, 
Ligorio relates that the marbles and statues were sold publicly 
for the meanest purposes, ‘‘ Come si vendono i buoi a macellarj.” 
Not only churches and shrines, but shops and out-houses were built 
out of the pilfered ruins; and, remarkable to relate, all this 
occurred at the period which we are wont to associate ‘with the 
revival of taste, the time of the Renaissance, of all the illustrious 
names in literature and art which glorified the name of Italy. 
This indifference to all classical association, this absence of any 
sentiment for the historic past, this disregard for the memorials 
of an empire whose history was for centuries the history of the 
world, would be incredible if we did not see even in the present 
day, and in our own country, grand feudal ruins damaged, and 
time-consecrated associations destroyed, owing to the indifference 
of the many or the cupidity of the few. 

However, at Rome the work of the archeologist has commenced 
in earnest, and the names of Lanciani, Baccelli, and Rosa will 
ever be associated with the rapid development of Ancient Rome. 
The excavations are now being carried on principally in the Forum, 
at the foot of the Capitol, and along the base of the Palace of the 
‘Cesars, in front of the Temple of Romulus, and the Basilica of 
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Constantine. It is intended to restore to light the whole of the 
Forum ; the roadway already mentioned between the two churches 
has been removed, and the Forum will soon be studied as a whole. 
When these excavations are finally joined to those of the Palatine, 
the greater part of four of the Augustan regions of the ancient city 
will be united, and should in time the excavations extend to the 
Celian and Aventine hills, Roma Vecchia will stand in its solitary 
grandeur. A city of classic remains in its lonely beauty, extending 
from the Capitol to the Colosseum one way, from the Basilica 
of Constantine to the Baths of Caracalla on the other. There will 
then be three Romes :—the Haussemanized city; the Rome of the 
middle ages, of the Tribunes, of the great princely houses, of the 
Popes; and the Rome where the student, the poet, and the painter, 
will love to dwell, and find ever fresh objects to fill the mind and 
the canvass with beautiful and graceful ideas. 

For it must be remembered, not only is each object now brought 
to light most interesting in itself, but every fresh discovery adds to 
the value of those already made. It is the filling in of the whole 
picture by the perfection and accuracy of the detail; every 
day some exquisite sculpture or inscribed marble clears up some 
point of dispute among antiquarians, or invites to renewed dis- 
cussion and research. For instance, very recently a fragment of 
the long-sought-for marble plan of Rome has been dug up, which 
aids to settle many a disputed point. Of course archeologists, like 
other disputants, frequently do not wish to be convinced: the 
discussions are themselves interesting, they are very pretty quarrels 
as they stand; when one vexed question, such as the exact line of 
the Via Sacra, is settled, others will not fail to arise. The Palatine 
will afford for many a day an ample field for unlimited argument, 
and the indulgence of the liveliest imaginations; the topography 
of the Imperial palaces, the spots where the mighty Cesars fell, 
the precise sites of the several edifices erected by Tiberius, 
Domitian, or Caligula—here speculation and controversy will long 
be able 

To dispute, 
Discuss, change sides, and still refute. 

All this is of little moment to the general observer, who is 
satisfied with the interest of the past, and seeks no cicerone to tell 
him where or what to admire. It will scarcely be credited, now 
that £20,000 sterling are to be expended on excavations, that there 
existed a minority of the Italian Government who wished to over- 
throw all the associations of old Rome, to renew the vandalism of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and to ornament Nuova 
Roma with the remains of the ancient temples, and make the 
Palace of the Cesars a quarry for the Piazza dell’ Independenza. 
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The world has been saved from this desecration. It was a great 
event for Rome, for Italy, for Europe, when Signor Baccelli was 
made Minister of Public Instruction with a seat in the Cabinet. A 
statesman of great energy, of admirable taste and classic appre- 
ciation, when once he took his place at the Council Board nothing 
more was heard of these unworthy, petty, economical views. 
On the contrary, he possessed “that power of thought and magic 
of the mind” which won his colleagues to his own opinions, and 
those who at first ridiculed his ideas now ardently adopt them. 
The public interest once aroused, there is little fear of the work 
being neglected. Those who have not visited Rome for some years, 
and recall the Forum when it was full of accumulated rubbish, 
and the grandest site of Imperial Rome was known as the Campo 
Vaccino, will be delighted to see how much has been accomplished 
in a short space of time. Only a few years have elapsed since it 
was a controversial question whether the Forum extended in a 
direction north and south, or east and west. Little of the Via Sacra 
was visible, and every temple gave rise to a discussion. LHighty 
years since, Forsyth wrote it was not possible to affix any name to 
each edifice, and doubt was thrown on every site. 

Hic locus est Vestz qui Pallada servat et ignem, 
Hie Stator, hoc primum condita Roma loco est. 

“How often,” he adds, “‘ have these verses been quoted, but 
who can apply them to the ground? All round the Palatine, the 
Forum, the Velabrum, the sacred clay is a field for antiquarian 
polemics.” Precisely so. It is now contended that the beautiful 
little temple referred to is not the Temple of Vesta, and a doubt is 
thrown on the site of Jupiter Stator ; but the general disposition of 
the Forum is agreed on. Already steps which led from the Forum 
to the Palace of the Cesars have been excavated, and it may be 
seen how entirely the Emperors lived in the heart of the city, 
which may in part explain the suddenness of the fate which so 
frequently overtook them. In a short time the Forum and Pala- 
tine will be to Rome what the Acropolis is to Athens, the centre 
round which all Roman history will wind, a small space sacred to 
the past, concentrating within itself the interest of centuries. The 
Nuova Roma of the Esquiline and the Quirinal can never lessen 
the interest inspired by so much of ancient Rome as time and 
renovating archeologists consent to spare. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tae annual meeting of M. de Lesseps’s Company at Paris, on the 
4th of June, together with the recent deputation of British ship- 
owners to Lord Granville, and the Circular Despatch, addressed by 
the same minister to Lord Dufferin, for the information of the 
Maritime Powers of Europe, in January last, to which may be added 
the project of a rival canal vid Cairo and Alexandria, have com- 
bined to call public attention to the policy of England respecting 
the Suez Canal. Among the practical questions which now present 
themselves to our notice in connection with this important water- 
way are :— 

1. Its alleged insufficiency for the rapidly increasing traflic 
between Europe and the East. 

2. The claims of commerce either to a second line or the widen- 
ing of the existing one. 

3. The title of England to a commanding influence over the 
traffic on political and commercial grounds, and the adequacy or 
otherwise of our securities for the enforcement of such influence. 

All these questions await solution. 

It is not surprising that the proposal of a new and competing 
canal should have caused some excitement in France. For though 
the project of connecting the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by a 
ship canal was planned and executed more than 2,000 years before 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was born, Frenchmen cannot be expected to 
forget that the existing Suez Canal was accomplished by a French- 
man in spite of the opposition of nearly all the leading British 
statesmen and engineers, and the gloomiest vaticinations of the 
British Press. 

To have successfully completed what such men as Palmerston, 
Stephenson, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe condemned as foolish, 
impracticable, and even mischievous, must be a natural source of 
pride to the countrymen of Lesseps, who has not, perhaps, himself 
forgotten the anti-British spirit which stimulated his supporters 
when he first launched his project a quarter of a century ago.* 


*M. de Lesseps tells us, as illustrative of this spirit, of a “‘ well-dressed gentleman,” 
who came to his office in the Place Vendome in 1859, and asked for shares in what he 
called, “ le chemin de fer de Isle de Swede,” and when told that it was not a railway but 
a canal, not in Sweden but at Suez, not an island but an isthmus, replied that it did not 
matter provided it were only “ against the English.” 
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But we have now to face the problems of the present, and though 
the atmosphere of France may be charged with jealousies of 
England, and that of England with exaggerated apprehensions as 
to her own interests, it will not be in the light of sentimental 
retrospects or anticipations, that we shall deal with a great 
practical question, affecting the carrying trade of the world. 

Diplomatists, shipowners, soldiers, and men of science have 
contributed to the solution of the problems connected with the Suez 
Canal, and perhaps even the impressions of a passing traveller 
who, without any pretensions to engineering knowledge, is, at all 
events, unbiassed by political or professional prejudices, may be 
worth a brief record. 

All I knew of the Suez Canal before I passed through it a short 
time ago, was that a water-way 100 miles in length, connecting 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, had, after an expenditure of 
£19,000,000 sterling and the labour of ten years, been constructed 
by a French company under a concession of ninety-nine years 
from the Egyptian Government, and that about eighty per cent. of 
the shipping which passed yearly through the canal carried the 
British flag. I shared also the popular impression, generally current, 
in this country, that when England spent £4,000,000 sterling seven 
years ago in buying Ismail Pacha’s shares in the concern, we had 
not only made a capital investment, but had acquired some unde- 
fined control over the undertaking. But any superstitious notions 
of Anglican ascendancy were soon corrected by the constant 
presence of French officials and polyglot pilots, and by the privileges 
enjoyed by British subjects in common with all mankind of paying 
ten francs apiece for transit through the canal. To voyagers who 
had been driving through the ocean at the average speed of our 
large steamers, a forty hours’ trudge through a sand-ditch at the 
rate of five knots an hour did not at first sound enlivening. But 
when, after passing through the first ‘ section” of the canal, we 
found ourselves pulled up at a ‘“‘gare” for eight hours to wait 
till the course above us should have been so cleared of an ‘ obstruc- 
tion” as to allow seventeen ships to come down before we moved, 
our only consolation was to notice that fifteen of the number were 
of our own nationality. 

There is very little of picturesque interest in the Suez Canal. 
If there is a sand-storm the discomfort thereby produced will 
probably not be forgotten. A strong wind even affords some 
diversion both to mind and ship; for the latter is blown skew- 
wise across the canal with a possibility of catching her screw 
in the bank, and on the inconvenience of such a result the 
former speculates. In rounding curves where the canal is in a 
cutting, the danger of running aground is of course increased. 
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Should the passenger get tired of waiting while his ship is tied up 
in a gare, he can, at his own peril, get ashore and explore. Between 
Suez and Ismailia, for instance—say at Chalouf—after ascending 
the bank, which is there high, he walks for a mile or two before 
reaching the ‘ Sweet-water Canal.” The ground which was 
once covered by sea is now encrusted with a kind of crackling rock 
salt. Irrigation washes this salt away, and, in the case of Nile 
waters, deposits mud instead. The “Bitter Lakes” for their 
length of twenty-three miles have no scenic points whatever. 
The flag-staffs and signal balls of the gares are the only relief to 
the monotony. The distant hills above Suez—perhaps about 
800 feet high—give pretty sunrise and sunset effects. 

After leaving the Bitter Lakes, the canal passes for a short 
distance through a hard bed of gypsum at the heights of Serapeum, 
and afterwards for about five miles through Lake Timsah, sup- 
posed to have been once a fresh-water lake, the bottom of which 
was, before the canal was made, about twenty-two feet below the 
sea-level. Between Timsah and Ismailia, where the Sweet-water 
Canal meets the Suez Canal, you pass a large reservoir capable of 
containing 10,000,000 gallons, and from this point the fresh water 
is conveyed in a parallel canal to Suez, and in two nine-inch 
cast-iron pipes along the west bank of the Maritime Canal to Port 
Said. 

After leaving Ismailia the channel passes through the El-Gisr 
cutting, the summit of which is about sixty feet above the sea 
level. From thence, after crossing a tongue of land at Kantara, 
where tamarisks, indicating a more tenacious soil, appear, the 
canal skirts the shallows of Lake Menzaleh for about thirty miles, 
till the so-called ‘‘ Pillars of Hercules,’’ which are, in fact, the 
huge concrete pebbles of Lesseps, crop up above the water in the 
harbour of Port Said. The nine sections of the canal are worked 
on the block-system, carried on by telegraph from Suez, Ismailia, and 
Port Said. The width at the water-line varies from 328 feet, 
where the banks are low, to 190 feet where they are high, and in 
cuttings ; the width at the bottom does not exceed seventy-two feet, 
for what may be called the navigable part, where the depth is 
twenty-six feet. 

Postal steamers alone are allowed to pass through the canal at 
night, but none are permitted to exceed the speed of five knots an 
hour in the canal. About ten dredgers of sixty horse power are 
employed to keep the canal clear by working all the year round, 
but the total working expenses do not exceed one-tenth of the 
gross receipts. 

As a commercial enterprise, the canal is admitted on all hands 
to be a complete success. The traffic which in 1870 (the first 
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complete year after its opening) consisted of 480 ships, with a 
gross tonnage of less than half a million, amounted in 1882 to the 
large number of 8,198 ships, with a gross tonnage of more than 
seven millions. The British ships which have passed through the 
canal during the last ten years have numbered more than seventy- 
five per cent. of all the shipping of all nations put together, 
about nine per cent. being French, four per cent. Dutch, and two- 
and-a-half per cent. Austrian. The high tolls—ten francs per 
ton—charged are, in some degree, compensated to commerce by 
the reduced distance. For instance, the distance from England 
to Ceylon ri@ the Cape of Good Hope, is 11,650 miles, whereas by 
the Suez Canal it is not more than 6,515 miles. From England 
to Bombay by the Cape the distance is 10,860 miles, against 6,020: 
by the Canal. 

Nearly thirty years have now elapsed since Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, an ex-official of the French Consulate at Cairo—obtained 
his first concession from Said Pacha. Perhaps few enterprises 
have, in so short a period, surmounted so many obstacles, financial, 
physical, and political. Thirteen years ago the concern was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and its projector himself proposed to 
hand it over to an International Commission. It was not until 
1873 that the receipts of the canal exceeded its expenses. In 
1883 it returns to its ordinary shareholders a dividend of sixteen 
per cent. We are often told that “‘ nothing succeeds like success.” 
Nevertheless, the first impression of the passing traveller through 
the canal is its utter inadequacy for the work it has to perform, 
and the enormous and varied risks to which it is exposed. To the 
remedies for the first of these difficulties, British shipowners are 
now directing their attention. Recent events in Egypt brought 
under the notice of our Government the dangers of obstruction to 
which the canal is exposed in time of war, and reports previously 
compiled in the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department had commented on the risks of blockade by sea at 
the entrance of the canal, of submarine mines, on the possible 
removal of buoys and beacons, attacks of Bedouin tribes, and 
various other possible impediments to the traffic. On the existence 
of these risks or the mode of averting them I express no opinion, 
nor have I, as a civilian, the means of forming one. But there 
are other points of a political nature, affecting especially the 
centrol of England over this undertaking, on which I desire to 
say a word. 

These risks have perhaps been inadequately appreciated in 
consequence of exaggerated impressions as to the political effect 
of the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the canal seven years 
ago. As the property thus purchased by the British Government 
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for less than £4,000,000 sterling, is now probably worth four times 
that amount, and England will, twelve years hence, enter on 
the full benefit of whatever interest the shares (now yielding six- 
teen per cent.) may then bear, the transaction may safely be said 
to have been financially a great success. Its political significance, 
however, and the control obtained by England over the canal by 
reason of this purchase, have been so over-estimated in some 
quarters that it may be well to state, as precisely as possible, 
what authority this arrangement really gave to England which 
she did not previously possess. The governing body or “ council ” 
of the canal was originally brought into existence by the “‘ statutes” 
which were approved by the Khedive in 1856, and by the Sultan 
in 1866. In 1875, when Ismail sold his shares to England, the 
council consisted of twenty-one members, and to this body, after 
the purchase, three directors were added as British representatives. 
By Article 51 of the “statutes,” the qualification entitling a 
shareholder to one vote was twenty-five shares, and it was also 
provided that no shareholder, whatever his holding, should have 
more than ten votes. The possession by England, therefore, of 
176,602 shares would, if these were all registered in the name of 
one individual, only confer the maximum power of ten votes which 
any shareholder to the value of £5,000 would equally possess. 
By the arrangement, however, actually made in 1876, under which 
three directors personally qualified have four votes each, and a 
specially-appointed representative has ten, the total number of 
British official votes is 22. All the acts of the Council are subject 
to the confirmation of an annual general meeting held in Paris, 
where a large majority of the shareholders reside. It is evident, 
therefore, that if any question arose in which voting power was of 
importance, the influence of England, so far as it depends on the 
tenure of the Khedive’s shares, would be practically insignificant— 
as any attempt to vindicate British interests, either in the matter 
of constructing a new canal, or doubling the present one, or the 
reduction of tolls, could be easily overborne. 

We are said to have acquired ‘‘ moral influence,” whatever that 
phrase may mean, by this purchase; but as this species of 
influence is not always available, it is not surprising that the 
British Government, who have thought it worth while to spend 
some millions on a campaign, partly if not mainly undertaken 
for the security of the canal, should have also deemed it desirable 
to indicate to the Powers of Europe some means by which they 
conceive that this object may be secured. The suggestions con- 
tained in Lord Granville’s despatch of January last point to what 
may be described as the conditional neutralisation of the canal ; 
and though our British shipowners aim also at the reorganisation 
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of its Government, and the reduction of its tolls, they would not 
probably desire to spend £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 on a second 
canal, if their objects can be realised without such an expenditure. 
If, therefore, by the concerted action of the British Government, 
the administrators of the canal, and the Khedive, the claims of 
commerce could be satisfied, and a peaceful result could be 
attained, nobody perhaps doubts the beneficial effect of such an 
arrangement not only on the canal itself, but on all nations 
concerned. A fleet, not worth less than £15,000,000 sterling, 
four-fifths of which is owned by England, passes yearly 
through the canal, carrying cargoes which the President of the 
Board of Trade has valued at £50,000,000 sterling. It needs no 
argument to show that this water-way has done wonders for the 
trade between Europe and the East, and that our share in that 
yearly-increasing trade is enormous. And though some sanguine 
politicians may vainly persuade themselves that, if by some 
calamity this great avenue of European commerce should be 
closed to us, our Eastern trade and our Indian Empire might 
yet survive, no Government entrusted with the administration of 
our affairs could contemplate the possibility of a permanent or 
even temporary interruption of the Suez Canal traffic without 
some effort to avert a contingency so disastrous. 

British shipowners contend, not unreasonably, that the nation 
which owns 80 per cent. of the tonnage passing through the 
canal, has an indisputable right to a corresponding control over 
its administration. 

Whether, in the interests of all concerned, it is desirable that 
the existing canal should be widened, or a new one constructed, 
the powers of M. de Lesseps are limited by his Convention with 
Ismail Pacha of February 1866; and it is not very likely that in 
the existing relations between Egypt and Great Britain these 
limits will be extended to the prejudice of the latter Power.* 
Whatever interpretations lawyers or diplomatists may give to the 
original concessions of Said Pacha to M. de Lesseps, a monopoly 
which works injustice to the chief customers of this international 
highway could not long be sustained. Whether in the duplication 
of the existing canal, and the reorganisation of its government, 
so as to give to England an adequate share in its administration, 
or the construction of an entirely new work under exclusive 
British control, is the best solution of the problem, depends on 
financial and engineering considerations foreign to our immediate 
subject. 

It may, however, be safely asserted that it is not in romantic 


* By the Fourth Article of the Convention of February 22, 1866, the Company’s 
concession is limited to 200 metres on either side of the canal. 
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dreams of International Commissions, nor in timid evasions of 
our real difficulties, that we shall find the solution of the grave 
problems connected with the Suez Canal. 

Though the Maritime Powers of Europe may not fail to realise 
the extent to which their interests no less than our own are 
involved in this question, we must not forget that the spirit 
which actuated the French invasion of Egypt by the first Napoleon 
still survives. ‘“‘ Les Francais,” says Kleber, writing in 1801 to 
the then Turkish Vizier, ‘‘ n’avaient d’autre but en venant en Egypte, 
que de faire trembler les Anglais pour leurs possessions et leur 
commerce dans l Inde.” 

Without assuming that our neighbours across the Channel 
would now endorse the threat of Kleber, it is not too much to 
predict that a courageous policy on the part of England at this 
moment may determine that of France and of Europe on this 
question. 

It is in the outspoken resolve of the British Government and 
people to maintain, at all hazards, our access to our Indian 
Empire through the Suez Canal, that our best guarantee will be 
found for the free, uninterrupted, and peaceful use of this great 
water-way by all the nations of the civilised world. 


Artuur 


THE ART OF ESSAY WRITING. 


We are told in Barchester Towers that Dr. Thorne would discourse 
by hours together on the superiority of the Old English Essayists 
to anything that has since been produced in our Edinburghs and 
Quarterlies. A comparison between writings that differ so widely 
is impossible, and if Dr. Thorne had talked in this way to a shrewd 
critic like Ellesmere in Friends in Council, he would probably 
have been told that his judgment was not equal to his enthusiasm, 
and that it would be as reasonable to contrast a lyric of Shelley’s 
with the Rape of the Lock, as a lively paper in the Tatler with an 
elaborate article by Southey, Jeffrey, or Macaulay. 

With a few exceptions, the Essay, as it comes from the hands of 
Steele and Addison, of Goldsmith and Chesterfield, is a species of 
literature which belongs to the eighteenth century. At the begin- 
ning of that century it was born, and before the end of it the art 
had nearly ceased to exist. The essays that enlighten, and some- 
times burden our own age, belong to a different order. They deal 
frequently with the profoundest problems of life, with science, with 
philosophy, and with a criticism unknown to our forefathers. The 
weightiest, the ripest, and, may I not add, the crudest thought of 
the age appears in periodicals. For the most part, the fare 
presented in our best reviews and magazines is of solid quality, and 
compressed, like tinned meats, within a narrow space. Like those 
meats, too, it is often more nourishing than grateful. Beef and 
plum-pudding are good in their way, but we sometimes prefer 
strawberries or grapes. The age is too busy and too earnest, I do 
not say too sensible, to enjoy the sportive humour and kindly satire 
so welcome in the reign of good Queen Anne and her immediate 
successors. How indeed can men “laugh and shake in Rabelais’ 
easy chair” now that they have lost the leisure which made 
laughter so delightful? How, in the mighty growth and complexity 
of society, can they attempt to correct its errors with the humorous 
but gentle wisdom of Addison, and the genial sprightliness of 
Steele ? 

The art of writing what, for lack of a better term, may be 
called the Society Essay—an essay, by the way, wholly free from 
the personalities of modern society journals—will be understood 
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by a study of its greatest masters, and it is inevitable that even 
the most rapid glance at the subject should include facts and com- 
ments with which the reader may be already familiar. The essay- 
ists of the last age have a great name in literature, and their 
reputation has been frequently exalted or disputed by modern critics ; 
but the theme is still an open one, as indeed every great topic must 
be upon which a writer can claim to speak with sympathy and 
affection. 

It is probable that the column in Defoe’s Review, devoted to 
“* Advice from the Scandal Club,” suggested the ‘“‘ Lucubrations of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” to Steele. If so, however, it does not 
detract from his originality, for Defoe’s town gossip is poor stuff. 
His genius lay in another direction, and the Tatler forms not only 
the earliest series of essays, but remains to this day one of the most 
readable. Sir Richard’s fine literary qualities were injured by his own 
perversity, and obscured by the more exquisite genius of Addison. 
His versatility was amazing. As a projector he was unrivalled, but 
his mercurial temperament, his Bohemian habits, and want of 
steady application were against him in the race of life. His 
schemes were magnificent and in advance of his time, yet, like 
many a greater man, he failed from feebleness of will. In 
order to exalt Addison, Lord Macaulay, after his accustomed mode 
of criticism, labours to depreciate Steele, whose generous admira- 
tion of his friend should have saved him from this indignity. 
Addison’s earlier literary efforts were failures, though they were 
far from being so regarded by his contemporaries. The reputation 
they brought to him has long since disappeared, and he lives for us, 
and will live for our successors as a poetical humorist. But it is 
probable that Addison would never have found the true bent of his 
genius had it not been for Steele. It was he who discovered and 
prepared the ground from which his old school-fellow was to reap a 
golden harvest. Steele was the lesser genius, but among his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors he had no rival save the 
man whom he most delighted to honour. He has a thousand weak- 
nesses, Obvious to the least critical reader, and a thousand charms 
besides, for it is to him rather than to Addison that the Tatler 
owes its fame. If Steele’s powers are a little exaggerated by 
Forster, he deserves something better than the faint praise with 
which he is damned by Macaulay. His plays are unreadable in 
our days. Parsen Adams found things in the Conscious Lovers 
“almost solemn enough for a sermon;” but solemnity is out of 
place in a play, and Leigh Hunt is right in saying that this drama 
is dull enough to send us to sleep—an effect occasionally produced 
also by the preacher, as Sir Roger de Coverley could testify, though 
he would suffer nobody to sleep in church besides himself. 
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** Dear, good, faulty Steele,” to quote the affectionate exclamation 
of Landor, was more successful as a critic. He had many of the 
qualifications requisite for the task. His open, generous nature, 
his love of letters, his acquirements, which were by no means incon- 
siderable, his ready appreciation of literary excellence, his total 
freedom from jealousy, and a simplicity of taste which enabled him 
at a glance to distinguish pure gold from pinchbeck ; these were 
qualities which equipped him in no slight measure for his critical 
functions. He put his heart into the work, and to estimate great 
works of genius the emotions as well as the intellect must be 
brought into exercise. Looked at in the light of the “ higher 
criticism” of our age, he is eminently defective. The theory pro- 
claimed by recent writers that the moral instinct may legitimately 
be lost in the artistic never occurred to Steele. His sense of moral 
right guided his critical faculty. Yet Landor, who, when un- 
ruffled by gusts of passion, was the sanest of critics, expressed a 
doubt whether, in this department of literature, he has ever 
been surpassed, and in Hazlitt’s judgment his paper on the 
‘Cartoons of Raphael” is the best criticism in the Spectator. 

It is a peculiarity of the last century that literature was dedicated, 
it may be almost said ostentatiously, to the service of morality. 
Pope and Swift, Richardson and Fielding, even Sterne and Smollett, 
wrote, as they frequently tell us, with this end in view, and Dr. 
Johnson’s principal comment on The Bard of Gray is that it does 
not promote “any truth, moral or political.” The old essayists touch 
chiefly, as we all know, on the lighter faults of society, but they are 
animated by the same spirit, and occasionally bring it forward too 
prominently. This is a defect in literature just as it may be a defect 
in life. A man testifies to his morality by leading a moral life, an 
author’s ethical purpose is best declared by the purity of his fancy, 
the elevation of his thought, the sensitive appreciation of what- 
ever is beautiful or noble. If a teacher, as every good writer 
must be, his lessons will be imbibed imperceptibly as we drink 
in the free air of the mountains. The Queen Anne and the 
Georgian essayists, looked at this matter with other eyes. Every 
trivial topic of the day was discussed by them gravely, humor- 
ously, or in that winning style of chit-chat which makes a reader 
feel as if the author were taking a chair by his fireside. They 
talk with us like old acquaintances, but even while handing round 
the snuff-box, relating an innocent adventure, or describing the 
manners of a fashionable lady, a moral follows with almost as 
much certainty as at the end of a fable. It must be granted, 
however, that if we find it in the liveliest papers written by Steele 
and Addison, it is introduced with admirable art. Addison in his. 
most serious moods is never dull. Steele, whilst fighting against 
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any social evil, does so with the air of a fine gentleman who 
knows the world. The workmanship of the two essayists differs 
considerably in character. Steele is careless, rapid, emotional, 
and disposed to be on the best of terms with himself and with his 
readers. He shakes them warmly by the hand, and the pressure 
is returned. He makes us sure that if we could have met him in 
his rollicking mood at Will’s Coffee House he would have treated 
us all round, even if, like Goldsmith, he had borrowed the money to 
do it; but he was not always in this careless humour, his heart 
was tender as a woman’s—can you read his pathetic essays and 
doubt it ?—and there are moments when we feel that, like the 
immortal author of the Traveller, he too was one of the most 
loveable of men. 

The Tatler is Steele’s best monument, while the Spectator is, as 
he designed it to be, the monument of his friendship with Addi- 
son. That the love between these two men may have been warmest 
on the part of Steele is possible, for he had the larger heart, but 
that Addison ever felt the scorn for his friend suggested by 
Macaulay, there is not the faintest indication. The two worked 
together like brothers, and if they disagreed for a time the fraternal 
bond was never broken. Apart from his splendid creation of 
Sir Roger, Addison is not what one may call a wealthy writer. 
His purse, compared with that of Lamb, is sparsely furnished. 
His work is priceless for its delicacy, but it is deficient in force, 
and it is with a serene and half dreamy enjoyment that we read 
his papers. Possibly this quiet tone, this placidity of thought, 
this shrinking from rough seas and perilous wildernesses marks 
the true art of the essayist. It is for him to skim lightly the 
surface of the waves, not to be tossed upon them; to sit with 
us, the most cheerful of companions, in a well-trimmed garden ; 
not to cry to unwilling ears, Baptist-like, in the desert. As a 
humorist, Steele is greatly inferior to Addison, but he equals 
him in pathos and in the art of telling a short story Nothing 
can be more beautiful than Bickerstaff’s account of visiting an 
old friend and school-fellow, and talking together over their early 
love affairs. How tenderly this friend speaks of the wife whom 
Bickerstaff had vainly tried to woo for him when she was a girl of 
fifteen. He loves her more now that her beauty is fading than 
in the pride of her youth. 


“ Her face,” he says, “is to me much more beautiful than when I first saw it ; 
there is no decay in any feature which I cannot trace from the very instant it was 
occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfare and interests. Thus at the same 
time, methinks, the love I conceived towards her, for what she was, is heightened by my 
gratitude for what she is.” 


The poor man speaks of his wife sorrowfully, for he fears her 
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health is failing. She enters the room at the moment and guesses 
by his dejection the topic of discourse :— 


“Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe a word of what he tells you, I shall still live to 
have you for my second, as I have ,often promised you, unless he takes more care of 
himself than he has done since his coming to town. You must know he tells me that 
he finds London is a much more healthy place than the country ; for he sees several of 
his old acquaintance and school-fellows are here young fellows with fair full-bottomed 
periwigs. I could scarce keep him this morning from going out open-breasted.” 


So they talk together pleasantly, and Bickerstaff is just telling 
the mother that her eldest daughter is within half a year of being 
a Toast, when his godson bursts into the room. 


I found upon conversation with him, though he was a little noisy in his mirth, 
that the child had excellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning on 
the other side eight years old. I perceived him a very great historian in Msop’s 
Fables ; but he frankly declared to me his mind that he did not delight in that 
learning because he did not believe they were true, for which reason I found he had 
very much turned his studies, for about a twelvemonth past, into the lives and adven- 


tures of Don Belianis of Greece, Guy of Warwick, the Seven Champions, and other 
historians of that age. 


Illustrations of Steele’s pathos and gentle humour, of his 
geniality and large-heartedness crowd upon us as we write; but the 
subject has been so fully illustrated by the late John Forster, and 
also by Thackeray, that it would be an impertinence to attempt to 
do again what they have already done so well. This, however, 
may be asserted emphatically: that while it would be unjust to 
place Steele on a level with Addison as a humorist or literary 
artist, there is no other eighteenth century essayist so fertile in 
resources, so lively in fancy, and so receptive of all that gives 
interest to life. 
t.yTaking the Tatler as a whole, the book will be found by many 
readers more entertaining than the Spectator. There is less of 
art in it but more of nature; and if it contains nothing compar- 
able to the Coverley series of essays, we escape a good deal in the 
way of reflections which are now a little antiquated and tedious. 
Many, indeed, of Addison’s serious papers are as beautiful in style 
as they are lucid in thought. The stream is shallow, but it has 
the clearness of crystal, and its soft murmuring sound lulls the 
mind into a sweet content. His words rarely invigorate, but they 
have the soothing power of an anodyne, and his weakest efforts 
possess the wholesome influence Sir Henry Holland attributed to 
sonnets—they send the reader comfortably to sleep. One of the 
finest of his solemn papers, and also one of the most familiar, is 
that on Westminster Abbey, a subject dear to the essayists, and 
the closing passage exhibits Addison in one of the moods most 
natural to him, and to which, therefore, he was able to give the 
most graceful utterance. I must quote once more what has been 
often quoted :— 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me; when I 
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read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we 
must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by those who deposed them, when I see 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes,I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, of 
some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our appearance together.” 


Nothing can be more obvious than the thought in these lines, or 
more perfect than the expression. Addison has two supreme 
excellences—humour and style. Macaulay credits him with a 
third and greater excellence still, observing that his essays ‘“‘ fully 
entitle him to the rank of a great poet, a rank to which his 
metrical compositions give him no claim.” The assertion is 
based upon a false view of the art. A man can no more be a 
great poet who is not a master of verse, than a man can be a 
painter who is ignorant of form and colour. Poetical prose 
abounds unfortunately in literature, and an execrable hybrid it 
is. You meet with it in the daily paper, in the monthly review, 
in the eloquence of the pulpit, in the tawdry “ padding” of the 
novelist ; but it is scarcely necessary to add that it is not to be 
found in Addison. On the other hand, there are writers of noble 
prose, whose inspiration is a reflection of ‘‘ the light that never 
was on sea or land.” These are not poets, but they have the 
poetical mind, and judge of nature and men with a divine instinct. 
Books written by such writers are among the most precious on our 
shelves, whether they be novels, essays, or criticisms, and among 
them a place will always be found for the wise and cheerful papers 
of Addison. How well he understood the happy art of essay 
writing needs no illustrations. 

Lord Chesterfield called style the dress of thought, a definition 
Wordsworth considered unphilosophical. It was, he said, the 
incarnation of thought. Certain it is that as the dress proclaims 
the man, so does style the author. Addison’s purity of diction is 
due to a clear vision, to a well-poised intellect, and to that 
subtle sense of humour, which is one of nature’s kindest gifts to a 
man of letters. A style so delicate, so free from prominent points 
and rhetorical flourishes, is beyond the skill of the imitator. 
The student who with this intent follows Johnson’s direction, and 
gives days and nights to its study, will gain nothing, save vexation 
of spirit, for his pains,—nothing, that is to say, beyond the gain of 
admiring the incomparable instrument wielded by this master. 
He would learn, too, that his mirth is always becoming, his 
seriousness that of a happy man, and his satire so gentle that, if 
strong enough to reform, it is never sharp enough to wound. Of 
the personal satire which was Pope’s glory and his shame, of the 
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bitterness which flavours the masculine humour of Swift, not a 
trace is to be found in Addison. These are some of the merits of 
the gracious writer whose modest morning sheet took the town by 
storm in the early years of the last century. And this instant 
popularity showed no sign of abatement when the Tatlers and 
Spectators ceased to exist as periodicals. ‘‘ Not a library in the 
three kingdoms,” says Fielding, ‘‘ and scarce a lady’s closet, is 
without those great originals, the Tatlers and Spectators.” Possibly 
Fielding himself contributed not a little, and Richardson still 
more, to lessen the extraordinary popularity of the earliest 
essayists ; but throughout the century there never was any dearth 
of imitators and successors. TJ atlers innumerable, such as the 
Female Tatler, the Tory Tatler, the Political Tatler, owed their 
birth to Isaac Bickerstaff, and Leigh Hunt, as some readers will 
remember, carried the title over into our own century. There was 
also a Female Spectator, a Country Spectator, and a Universal 
Spectator, which lived, like most of the tribe, a short and dull life. 

Steele’s Spectator came to an end in December 1712, the Rambler 
saw the light in 1750; but in the course of these thirty-eight years, 
out of an unbroken catalogue of periodical papers, a few appeared 
which continue to hold an obscure place in literature, and are to be 
found among the forty or fifty volumes of the British essayists. 
One peculiarity marks them all, and marks, therefore, the age 
which accepted them so readily—namely, a partiality for fables, 
visions, and allegories, inventions with which Steele observes he 
has been always wonderfully delighted. To the modern reader 
such flights of fancy are intolerably wearisome, and are regarded 
as childish. ‘The Vision of Mirza” has not yet, perhaps, wholly 
lost the charm which made it so pleasant and profitable to our 
great-grand-parents, and a few young people may be left in 
England serious enough to read “‘ The Vision of the Scales and 
Weights,” ‘‘ Hercules Courted by Pleasure and Virtue,” ‘‘ The 
Vision of the Goddess of Justice,” and the “‘ Allegorical Discourse 
upon Patience.” But these meritorious students, although 
living in our time, cannot be said to belong to it. Imagine a 
Marlborough boy, or a Newnham young lady, reading with any 
feeling but disgust the following account of the ‘“ Grotto of Grief.” 
Yet, in an introductory note to the essay from which we quote, the 
Spectator states that he has always found a great demand for 
these ‘‘ particular papers :— 

It was a wild, hollow and melancholy cave, sunk deep in a dale, and watered by 
rivulets that had a colour between red and black. These crept slow and half con- 
gealed amongst its windings, and mixed their heavy murmurs with the echo of groans 
that rolled through all the passages. In the most retired part of it sat the doleful 


being herself; the path to her was strewed with goads, stings, and thorns, and her 
throne on which she sat was broken into a rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards 
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for her to lean upon. A heavy mist hung above her; her head, oppressed with it, 
reclined upon her arm. Thus did she reign over her disconsolate subjects, full of 
herself to stupidity, in eternal pensiveness, and the profoundest silence. On one side 
of her stood Dejection, just dropping into a swoon, and Paleness wasting to a skeleton. 
On the other side were Care, inwardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish 
suffering outward troubles, to suck the blood from her heart in the shape of vultures. 
And so the allegory goes on, until the spectators of this doleful 
sight and of these unpleasant personages are brought safely home 
by Patience, and delivered over to Comfort, who “smiled at 
receiving the charge.” 

This allegory, by the way, is written by Parnell, who thought 
there was no likelier method by which a poetical genius might in 
these latter days appear as an original, than by designing his plan 
or beautifying the parts of it in an allegorical manner. We smile 
at this judgment, as well we may, but it is not impossible that the 
critic who estimates recent literature at the end of the twentieth 
century, will find in it some element as grotesque as the extrava- 
gant love of allegorical abstractions which prevailed among the 
essayists and poets of the eighteenth. Perhaps the worst speci- 
mens of these personifications are to be found in the Rambler ; 
and the reader who is curious in the matter may be referred to 
Number 22, where he will learn that Wit and Learning were 
children of Apollo by different mothers; that Learning, a favourite 
of Minerva, seldom went out of her palace without a train of the 
severer virtues—Chastity, Temperance, Fortitude, and Labour— 
while Wit, ‘‘ cohabiting with Malice, had a son named Satyr, who 
followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned arrows which, 
where they once drew blood, could by no skill ever be extracted.” 
The two quarrelled so much in heaven that Jupiter sent them 
down below to carry on the conflict. Here, however, they were 
confronted by the devotees of Plutus, and, finding their quarters 
uncomfortable, petitioned Jupiter to receive them back again. 
The god consented, but the rivals, found it as arduous to rise 
as it had been easy to descend. After tumbling once or twice 
to the ground, they joined hands and renewed the flight. ‘Learning 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by the perspicacity 
of Learning,” so that they reached the celestial regions, and, to 
pass from Johnsonese to the language of the nursery, lived 
happily together ever afterwards. The Rambler never sold to the 
same extent as the Spectator, but it had a large number of readers, 
and ten editions were disposed of in London during the life-time 
of the author—a proof that Johnson’s cumbrous gravity and 
awkward attempts at liveliness were not unacceptable to the 
subjects of George III. It is not as an essayist that this great, 
wise, and witty man won his spurs; and his elephantine stride in 
the first number of the Rambler forms a striking contrast to the 
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lively step with which Addison comes forward to welcome his. 
readers in the opening pages of the Spectator. After saying that 
if not commended for the beauty of his works he hopes “ to be at 
least pardoned for their brevity,” Johnson adds :— 


But whether my expectations are most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it not 
necessary to discover ; for having accurately weighed the reasons for arrogance and 
submission, I find them so nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try the event of 
my first performance will not suffer me to attend any longer the trepidations of the 
balance. 


In the correspondence between Miss Talbot and Mrs. Carter, 
the former lady writing in 1750, the year of Johnson’s venture, 
says that she has set her whole heart on the success of the 
Rambler. ‘‘ But why,” she exclaims, ‘“‘does he not write now 
and then on the living manners of the times ?—the stage, the 
follies, the fashions. ... If he could get Lord Chesterfield to 
write one small paper for him?” Chesterfield was the last man 
to whom Johnson was likely to look for help; but no one who has 
read his essays in the World will deny that his lordship possessed 
the art of writing gracefully about nothing. That paper, edited by 
Edward Moore, came into being soon after the decease of the 
Rambler, and is by far the most significant of the twenty papers. 
published between 1750 and 1760. Yet within that fruitful period 
of essay writing, Fielding, the greatest humorist of the age, 
issued his Covent Garden Journal and his True Patriot, The 
Champion having appeared a little earlier; and Goldsmith, whose 
subtle simplicity of style and sweetness of fancy would seem to 
have specially fitted him for the art, gave a forewarning of his 
genius in The Bee and the Chinese Letters. Fielding failed, or 
nearly failed, as an essayist. That his power should display 
itself occasionally was inevitable; but, strange to say, he is 
too didactic and too much disposed to sermonise. Addison’s 
seriousness never offends, his persuasive piety is in harmony with 
our best moods; but the sight of Fielding in the pulpit is an 
incongruity as strange as that of which Sterne’s acquaintances 
must have been conscious when, after reading Tristram Shandy on 
Saturday, they “‘sat under” its reverend author the next day. 
Not even Johnson could discourse more seriously than Fielding 
on the conquest of one’s self; and the author of certain plays and 
novels, the crowning virtue of which is not due to purity, recom- 
mends a total abstinence from all bad books, and earnestly entreats 
his young readers “that they would cautiously avoid the perusal 
of any modern book till it hath first had the sanction of some 
wise and learned man.” 

The peculiar charm of the eighteenth-century essay is neither to 
be found in criticism nor reflection ; although there is much of both, 
especially of the latter, we should be sorry to part with. It con- 
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sists, as Mr. Austin Dobson has indicated in the Introduction to 
his admirable but too brief selection, in sketches of character and 
manners. The subjects chosen are often of the most trivial kind— 
the height of a head-dress, the circumference of a hoop, the patches 
worn by the top Toasts of the town, the taste for Chinese archi- 
tecture, on ladies taking snuff in church, the impropriety of wearing 
one’s hat in the sacred building, the pleasures of courtship, the 
dissection of a beau’s head, and the Journal of a fine lady, a piece 
of Addison’s workmanship which reminds us of the 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux, 

in the Rape of the Lock, the original sketch of which came out the 
same year. 

The titles of many highly moral essays of the last century can 
scarcely be reprinted without offence in this, when plain speaking is 
not tolerated and vice is treated with a tenderness almost feminine. 
That the old essayists acted universally as reformers of society 
has been already said, and in some cases, as in the opposition 
to duelling, they took a direct and persistent course. Humour 
as well as argument were levelled at this criminal folly, not 
by Steele and professional men of letters alone, but by the Earl 
of Chesterfield. His lordship, by the way, takes the’ réle of a 
severe moralist in denouncing the absurd fashion of face-painting, 
and one of his papers against drinking might, in all but the wit, 
have been written by a modern advocate of teetotalism. 

Chesterfield is always lively and sometimes humorous, as in his 
account of Lady Townly’s assembly, and in his definition of a 
gentleman as ‘‘a man who, with a tolerable suit of clothes, a sword 
by his side, and a watch and snuff-box in his pockets, asserts 
himself to be a gentleman, swears with energy that he will be 
treated as such, and that he will cut the throat of any man who 
presumes to say the contrary”; and in his ironical praise of the 
Opera, an amusement assailed by all the essayists in turn. A 
good effect, he says, of the Italian Operas “is that they con- 
tribute extremely to the keeping of good hours; the whole audience, 
though passionately fond of music, being so tired before they are 
half, and so sleepy before they are quite done, that they make the 
best of their way home, too drowsy to enter upon fresh pleasures 
that night.” One of the favourite expressions of his day, not more 
ridiculous than the use of “‘ awful” in ours, is thus satirised :— 

The adjective “ vast ” and its adverb “vastly ” mean anything, and are the fashion- 
able words of the most fashionable people. A fine woman—under this head I 
comprehend all fine gentlemen too—is vastly obliged or vastly offended, vastly glad or 
vastly sorry. Large objects are vastly great, small objects are vastly little, and I had 


lately the pleasure to hear a fine woman pronounce by a happy metonymy a very small 


gold snuff-box that was produced in company to be vastly pretty, because it was vastly 
little. 
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Edward Moore was a fortunate editor, and secured as contri- 
butors to the World not only men of title but men of wit. He 
had himself a versatile pen, and wrote ‘‘ Fables for the Ladies” in 
rhyme, and songs which, if you will credit his biographer, ‘‘ may 
be justly ranked among the best compositions of the kind in our 
language.” Some of his essays are written with much vivacity, 
and as a moralist Moore deserves honour for exposing what he 
justly calls the shameful practice of exhibiting lunatics in Bedlam. 

Contemporary with the World was the Connoisseur, edited by 
those brothers in letters, Colman and Thornton, the companions of 
Cowper when he lived in the Temple. They were men of wit, and 
their essays take up similar subjects to those which had been in 
vogue throughout the century. Much there is about fine gentlemen 
and more about fine ladies; and the idle fashions and society vices 
of the day are criticised with the irony of men about town. Apart 
from what one of the writers calls ‘“‘the common foibles of the 
female world,” essayists with ‘“‘ hard-bound brains” would have 
had a difficult vocation in the eighteenth century. The Connoisseur 
has no longer an independent life of its own, and its chief interest 
for us is that Cowper wrote more than once for its pages. If there 
are readers who can still enjoy The Man of Feeling, they may 
turn over the papers of the Mirror and the Lounger for a similar 
reason. 

A few years before the publication of Mackenzie’s periodicals, 
Miss Aikin (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld) and her brother, John 
Aikin, published a volume of Miscellaneous Pieces, consisting of 
visions, allegories, and essays, about which Rogers tells the 
following anecdote :— 


At a dinner-party where I was, Fox met Aikin. “I am greatly pleased with your 
Miscellaneous Pieces, Mr. Aikin,” said Fox. Aikin bowed. ‘I particularly admire,” 
continued Fox, “your essay Against Inconsistency in our Expectations.” ‘ That,” 
replied Aikin, “is my sister’s.” ‘I like much,” resumed Fox, “ your essay On Monastic 
Institutions.” “That,” answered Aikin, “is also my sister’s.”” Fox thought it best to 
say no more about the book. 


The anecdote is worth quoting, because Fox’s judgment of the 
first of these two essays has been expressed with still stronger 
emphasis by a critic of no mean judgment—Henry Crabb Robinson. 
*T hold,” he writes, “‘the essay on Inconsistent Expectations to 
be one of the most exquisite morsels of English prose ever written.” 
After more than one perusal, the writer of this paper is unable to 
discover more in the essay than good sense expressed in rather 
formal language. The argument has no particular novelty. If, 
says the writer, you will have wealth at any cost, you may get it, 
but do not suppose you can keep also the higher blessings of life ; 
if you desire knowledge above all things, do not grumble because 
you are poor; if you value a conscience void of offence, do not 
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complain because men less honest outstrip you in the race. Then, 
‘too, it is vain to expect qualities in men which it is impossible they 
can possess, there is a “‘ complexion in characters'as' well as in 
faces, and the excellencies of one cannot be transferred to the 
ther.” Such is the substance of an essay which is without 
novelty of thought or beauty of diction. The reader will agree 
with every line of it, but will fail probably in discovering the 
attraction which led men of such opposite characters as Fox and 
‘Crabb Robinson to estimate it so highly. Probably neither Steele 
nor Addison would have made such a subject less superficial, but 
with how much more grace would they have treated it! Mrs. 
Barbauld has literary merits which, after the lapse of a century, 
will still be recognised, but in her attempts at essay-writing they 
are not conspicuous. 

This hasty glance at the old essayists, superficial though it be, 
may help us in some measure to understand the art as practised 
by several distinguished men, and by their numerous imitators. I 
have mentioned but a few names and a few subjects, for the range 
of these popular writers is too extensive even to be marked in 
outline. That the essayists in general took their tone from the 
writings of Steele and Addison is, I think, evident. There was 
partial failure in some cases, total failure in others, but even then 
the outward form is maintained. Visions, allegories, and Oriental 
tales are common to the brotherhood; so also is the gossip about the 
fashionable world, its taste or tastelessness in dress, the amusements 
and follies, the customs and dangers of the town, the domestic per- 
plexities of married people, the misfortunes of spinsters, the theatre, 
the masquerade, the opera, and a variety of occurrences related in 
letters or short tales corresponding on a small scale with the 
melo-dramatic incidents in Evelina and Cecilia. Social evils were 
exposed by the essayists, but, for the most part, though they would 
not have been willing to admit it, the reform effected by these 
writers was accomplished indirectly. They made vice detestable, 
while keeping their readers in good humour; they raised the tone 
of society by laughing at folly until the idle bucks they satirised 
were forced to laugh back again. None of them, with the exception 
of Addison and Johnson, and possibly Johnson’s imitator, Hawkes- 
worth, seem to be deeply in earnest; none of them save Addison, 
and he but in slight measure, looked at life in its poetical, and 
therefore most impressive aspect. They lived in the Town and 
wrote for the Town—a word which meant more in those days than 
it does in ours—and Nature, with her measureless beauty, left 
their intellects and hearts untouched. In one of his papers, Leigh 
Hunt, writing of a happy sleep under a tree in summer, observes: 
“‘There is nothing between the slumberer and the naked and 
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glad innocence of Nature.” In “Companions of my Solitude” 


Sir Arthur Helps expresses his joy upon straying accidentally 
into a pine forest :— 


It was not all dense wood, but here and there were glades . . . . and here and there 
stood a clump of trees of different heights and foliage as beautifully arranged as if 
some triumph of the art of landscape had been intended, though it was only Nature’s 
way of healing up the gaps in the forest. For her healing is a new beauty. 


There is no special virtue in these quotations, but though I 
cannot profess to be intimately acquainted with all the essays 
written during the last century, I think it may be safely asserted 
that there is not one of them which shows even this amount of 
sympathy with Nature, not one in which her exhaustless charms— 
the expression to the seeing eye of a Beauty infinitely greater— 
have taken a vital hold of the writer. There were poets who held 
Nature to their hearts in the eighteenth century, but the imagi- 
native prose writers seem scarcely to have been on speaking terms 
with her. If they take their readers out of doors, which they 
seldom do, Nature is mentioned in the conventional terms dear to 
third-rate poetasters; and even that true poet, Oliver Goldsmith, 
who ought to have known better, writes in his essays of 
“enamelled meadows,’ and “horrid shades,” and “frightful 
mountains.” Fielding has, perhaps, some sense, though a common- 
place sense, of natural beauty; but Richardson lives in close par- 
lours and bedrooms, and only opens the windows now and then 
to let bis heroines jump out. 

Breadth of thought, richness of imagery, the compressed wisdom 
of Bacon’s essays, the quaint suggestiveness of Cowley’s, are not 
the characteristics of an eighteenth-century essayist. He belongs 
to another order of literature. The fare he provides is somewhat 
Lenten and may remind an unsympathetic critic of the modicum of 
wine Pope left for the entertainment of two friends, or the small 
basin of thin gruel recommended by Mr. Woodhouse. Depre- 
ciative citicism in this case would not, however, be just criticism. 
We must put ourselves in the place both of writers and readers; 
and the more we know of the age and of the men, the more we 
shall see that the art which delighted the contemporaries of 
Steele, Goldsmith, and Cowper was worthy of the praise it won. 
Our want of appreciation neither affects its merit nor proves that 
we have grown wiser. We have shifted the ground, that is all, 
and exchanged the morning essay for the leading article. 

I do not propose attempting to weigh the merits of essayists 
who belong to our own age. There is not space enough for 
such a review, neither is it necessary. We do not compare the 
masters of the Dutch school with the spiritual conceptions of 
Raphael, or with the landscapes of Turner. Something appropriate 
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could be said, perhaps, of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, and a tribute 
almost affectionate might be paid to the memory of Sir Arthur 
Helps, whose cheerfully wise volumes are refreshing as the earliest 
blossoms of Spring. The author of Friends in Council, however, 
does not belong at all, and Hazlitt and Hunt belong in but slight 
measure, to the tribe of writers known as the old English essayists. 
Charles Lamb, although of our century by accident of birth, 
belongs in spirit to an earlier time, and it is impossible to touch 
on the art of essay writing without some recognition of a master 
who surpasses all his predecessors. In humorous conception, in 
tenderness of feeling, in that intuitive apprehension of what is 
fittest to say which is the prerogative of genius, in playfulness of 
fancy, and in the under-current of sadness that gives humanity to 
mirth, the author of Elia has no rival. His essays, in one respect, 


resemble fine poetry, for they will bear reading again and again, 
and out of each perusal some fresh charm may be extracted. And 
in Lamb’s writings, as in that of his predecessors in the delightful 
art, it is the treatment and not the subject which gives vitality to 
an essay. He is discursive like Montaigne, and like him exhibits 
the easy frankness which makes a writer companionable. His 
latest and best biographer has justly said that a large portion 


of Lamb’s history might be constructed from the essays alone, 
but his confidences are idealised and the glow of a rich imagina- 
tion gives its colour to the homeliest fact. His style is not so 
natural as Addison’s, or rather does not seem so natural, for in 
both cases “‘ the art itself is nature.” As Mr. Ainger observes: “‘ It 
evades analysis. One might as well seek to account for the perfume 
of lavender or the flavour of quince. It is in truth an essence pre- 
pared from flowers and herbs gathered in fields where the ordinary 
reader does not often range.” No allusion is made by Mr. Ainger 
to Addison, but this apt illustration of Elia’s style reminds us 
that a very different image would be needed to illustrate the 
simple charm of the Spectator. Each is perfect of its kind, and 
in both the style is the outward and visible sign of an interior 
beauty. England has greater names in literature than the names 
of Addison and Lamb, but few that are more dear; and he who 
would understand and enjoy the exquisite art of which they are 


masters, will find the best guidance and the most unfailing delight 
in the study of their works. 


Joun DENNIS. 


THE LORDS AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL. 


Tue influences which have, after forty-one years’ intermittent 
struggle, resulted in obtaining a narrow majority in the House 
of Lords for the second reading of a Bill to banish sisters- 
in-law from the homes of widowers, have in every decade of 
this period been those of flagrant personal solicitation, flog- 
ging up a careless, idle, or deferential public opinion. One 
motive power, which was believed to have been very energetic, 
disappeared in the course of nature a short time since; but 
unexpected and unwearied agents succeeded to the vacant post, 
and their activity never was more apparent than in the House 
of Lords on June 11. But the signs of any disinterested popular 
feeling are as little apparent now as they were in March 1842, 
when the House of Commons by 123 to 100 refused leave to Lord 
Francis Egerton (better perhaps remembered as Lord Ellesmere) 
so much as to bring in a Bill which should legalise marriage 
with a wife’s sister. Of the members who supported Lord Francis, 
the only names which can claim a possible immortality are those 
of three conspicuous economists, Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
Mr. Charles Villiers, together with those of Charles Buller, the 
present Lord Halifax, and Macaulay; while among the majority are 
found Sir Thomas Acland, Sir William Follett, O’Connell, the 
present Lord Shaftesbury (who was one of the tellers), Sir Robert 
Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Henley, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Wilson Patten, and the late Lord Stanhope. 

The next stage in the campaign was the success of the promoters 
of the innovation in obtaining, under Lord John Russell’s Govern- 
ment, a Royal Commission which was appointed with Bishop 
Lonsdale of Lichfield as chairman. No man of whom I have ever 
heard has assigned impartiality as the crowning merit of this inquiry. 
The Commission reported in 1847, and while its laborious industry, 
among much other miscellaneous information, placed beyond dispute 
the fact that a certain number of opulent persons had taken or 
desired to take, to themselves as companions their wives’ sisters, 
the poor man’s grievance, which had been made a stalking-horse for 
the apostles of conjugal free-love, was shown to be a complete myth. 
One of the witnesses, a German jurisconsult, declared that the 
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state of the marriage law in his country was such as to make aman 
cover his face with shame. Dr. Bach’s revelations of the legalised 
weddings, not only of brothers and sisters-in-law, but of uncles and 
nieces, and of nephews and aunts, were probably a surprise to 
many Englishmen, who realised by these details the extent to 
which continental states had tampered with relationships which 
England then considered, and still considers, sacred from the 
promptings of sexual passion. 

From the date of this report Bills on the question have come 
fitfully before Parliament, sometimes passing the House of Com- 
mons, sometimes obscurely collapsing in it at various periods of 
the Session, and sometimes rejected by it; while until the recent 
division they have been uniformly rejected in the House of Lords. 
The last occasion upon which a Bill appeared before the House of 
Commons was in 1875, when it was defeated by a majority of 
twenty-nine. During all this long span of years I dare to aver 
from my personal observation, that the machinery of the question 
has been worked by interested parties, whose names have been 
freely bandied about in the confidence of conversation, and that 
the cause has taken no more real hold upon the country than 
it had in 1842. It has always enjoyed a measure of middle-class 
popularity in Yorkshire and Lancashire, but in Ireland and Scot- 
land the general feeling has been one of strong disapproval. The 
advocacy of the cause has been vitiated by the fact that its pro- 
moters have been for the most part persons who, having broken 
the law with their eyes open, have deliberately sought to obtain 
not only legal condonation—this is a feeble way of putting the 
truth—but the legalisation of all the material advantages which 
they sought to forestal by their bare-faced breach of law. They 
had the world open to them, and all the women in it, to take their 
wives from, except two or three, and they wilfully made their 
choice from this small prohibited circle. 

I may, by the way, note that three legal decisions have successively 
established that the marriages of English persons within this 
prohibited degree, who had contracted their alliances in countries 
where they were allowed, but who had not acquired a domicile 
there, were illegal; that the half, no less than the whole blood, 
was an impediment; and that illegitimacy made no difference, 
the impediment being a natural one. 

And how many are the persons in whose selfish behalf the 
wishes and the consciences of the majority are to be set aside ? 
The possible beneficiaries are a list narrow enough to provoke 
unfavourable comment from such an enemy of privilege as 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is one which excludes all bachelors 
and all spinsters who have not married sisters; it excludes all 
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married men who may die before their wives; it excludes all 
widowers of women who have died without sisters or leaving only 
married sisters. All whom it includes are widowers of women 
with marriageable sisters, who fancy the companionship of one of 
those sisters, and such of those sisters themselves as may be 
agreeable to the arrangement. 

Yet for the sake of this fragment of English society we are 
called upon to revolutionise the conditions of married life among 
the entire residue of our population, with a cynical disregard for 
the consciences, the feelings, and the comfort of that residue. One 
man may desire to marry his sister-in-law ; he runs to Parlia- 
ment for leave; or, perhaps, he only wants to make her an ‘‘ honest 
woman”; and absolutely for the sake of this pair a hundred sisters- 
in-law are to be put to the most cruel moral torture, or be whipped 
out of the home of their widowed brothers, and be by statute 
forbidden to act a mother’s part to their orphaned nephews and 
nieces. 

The advantages, therefore, to be conferred on a few people by 
the passing of this Act bear no proportion to the mischief and dis- 
turbance it will cause. Husband and wife cannot tell which will 
die first; the wife during the years of her married life has no 
guessing-stone to reveal to her whether her sisters will either 
marry or survive her, supposing that she leaves her husband a 
widower. The one thing certain is that, if he survives her, he 
may marry her sister. In a word, this legislation is pre-eminently 
selfish. Assuming it to be of evil omen, it will cause a maximum 
of danger and confusion; it will confer a minimum of benefit, 
supposing it to be expedient. Every acknowledged relation of 
home life, with its innocent pleasures and quiet charities, will be 
overset all down the line for the benefit of people of whom all 
that need be said is that they constitute a small minority. 

It is true that a rejection of a former Bill by the House of Lords 
produced a fictitious outburst against that assembly which might 
have been called revolutionary ifit had been less conspicuously silly. 
But for many years the organisation—if organisation it can be 
called—which carried on the campaign existed in visible shape in 
the single person of a secretary. This must have been the time 
when, if uncontroverted newspaper paragraphs may be credited, 
fabulous sums came out of a single pocket to further the propa- 
ganda. Recently, under a new secretary, certain more or less 
well-known names have appeared as a Committee, but there is 
nothing about the movement to show any upheaval of popular 
enthusiasm. 

It does not come within the scope of my present remarks to. 
discuss the question in its religious aspects, yet these contribute 
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deeply to the convictions of the persons who are opposed to the 
change, while it would be difficult to discover a religious motive on 
the side of those who demand it. The serious forni which the 
discussion has lately assumed sufficiently negatives the assertion 
—very silly because very ignorant and very self-confident—that 
the opponents of the movement had abandoned the religious 
argument. Those who make it, seem to imagine that Mr. 
Bright’s sneers at “ecclesiastical rubbish”? have wiped away 
the traditional beliefs of the Christian Church. The scriptural 
argument was never better put, in my opinion, than by Lord 
Cairns, basing it as he did, in his recent speech, not on any 
isolated text but on the whole analogy of scripture. Even the man 
who, in Lord Bramwell’s graceful and reverent phrase, knew as 
much of theology as of astrology, could appreciate the close-knit 
logic of an argument which that learned Lord’s ingenuity was 
unable to meet by anything more plausible than the monstrous 
assertion that the recognition of affinity led to a man’s wife being 
his own sister. 

Decided as the Church of England is in its condemnation, on 
religious grounds, of these marriages, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which is the dogmatic standard of the Presbyterian 
Church, is, if possible, more emphatic; while Cardinal Manning, 
who has very conspicuously given his influence in aid of the opposi- 
tion to the Bill, has, in a pastoral of last year and in a letter very 
lately published, explained that the Church of Rome, in spite of 
its theory of dispensations, regards these alliances with strong 
disfavour. It must have been a sense of the approach of no 
ordinary peril which could have united in opposition to the 
proposed change men of diverse religious denominations, and 
which could have led Lord Shaftesbury in his honoured old age to 
appear at a public meeting and move a resolution on the subject 
seconded by a Roman Catholic bishop, and supported by an ex- 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Politicians of Mr. Bright’s temperament are fond of asseverating 
that resistance to the proposed change indicates a stupidity or a male- 
volence of which only Tories can be guilty. The baselessness of this 
assertion stands confessed when we consider that among the names 
of conspicuous opponents are found Campbell, Hatherley, Roebuck, 
O’Connell, Shiel, Fox Maule, Lyveden, Cranworth, Lord Selborne, 
Bishops Thirlwall, Stanley, Temple, and Fraser, Lords Eversley 
and Coleridge, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Moncrieffe, Mr. Walter and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

The compassionate argument drawn from the poor man’s wants 
in his narrow home and in the hour of desolation, is one which 
naturally appeals with much force to the philanthropic imagination, 
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before which the question comes in a garb of confident if super- 
ficial assertion. But persons who can look a little deeper know 
that the dispersion of families, produced by conditions of life in 
which work and sustenance are prime motives, makes the wife’s sister 
the woman who is least likely to come handy to the bereaved father. 
But even if the case were otherwise, the sister now can come and 
share his scanty accommodation for the sake of children dear to 
her because she is their aunt and never can be their step-mother. 
Convert her into a woman whom the widower can, and almost 
must, take to wife, and a barrier is set up which keeps away the 
delicate-minded and virtuous woman ; while the woman, who, being 
neither delicate-minded nor virtuously inclined, offers, under Lord 
Dalhousie’s conditions, to look after the widower on the plea of 
looking after her nephews and nieces, is not likely, when she 
becomes the mother of their father’s younger children, to remain a 
very tender stepmother. But, in fact, Lord Hatherley tested the 
value of this argument by instituting inquiries in the poorest 
portions of Westminster, the result of which was to destroy the 
assumption that there was any need of or wish for the change 
on the part of the poor. The similar convictions, too, of a 
man who knows so much of and cares so much about the poor 
as Lord Shaftesbury are worthy of the highest respect; while 
if corroborative evidence be needed it is supplied in the striking 
facts so clearly marshalled by the Bishop of Rochester, and 
gathered from his experience while Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. 

Much stress is laid by fluent advocates upon the unhappy con- 
dition of the children born of such alliances. I very sincerely 
commiserate them, but I am totally unable to separate their case 
from that of the other offspring of unlawful love. In many ways 
children have to bear the sins of their fathers, and legislation to 
mitigate this universal law of society is only likely to end in 
free love. In any case these unfortunate persons could not be 
given the full status of legitimacy without cruel wrong to others 
as worthy as themselves, whom they would oust. The Bill, indeed, 
provides in its third clause as follows :— 


Provided also, that this Act, so far as it relates to any marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife, celebrated or contracted before the passing of this Act, shall not invali- 
date or affect any right to any dignity or title of honour, or any estate, right, title, or 
interest, legal or equitable,in or to any lands, hereditaments, chattels, or effects, 
vested in any person before the passing of this Act, nor any contingent estate or 
interest, legal or equitable, in any lands, hereditaments, chattels real, chattels, or 
effects, created by or derived from any settlement, grant, conveyance to uses, release, 
appointment, or other instrument bond fide executed before the passing of this Act, or 
by or from any devise or will which shall have become operative by the death of the 
devisor or testator before the passing of this Act. 


The lawyers must judge whether these words will suffice for the 
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object intended. If they do, we shall have the anomalous spectacle 
of legitimacy deprived of the ordinary rights of succession. This 
will undoubtedly be the lesser evil, but will be one pregnant with 
discontent and provocative of agitation. 

Among the probabilities or the possibilities which environ the 
change, a few certainties stand out in ghastly prominence. The 
first is, that, even admitting the limitation (which is already being 
repudiated by its authors) proposed at the second reading, with 
regard to the position of the clergy in the matter of the marriage 
ceremony, and even assuming the comfortable expectation, which 
I shail proceed to show is baseless, that this limitation can be 
regarded as permanent, yet the inscription of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Bill on the statute book would be an instalment—a very large 
one, I apprehend—of disestablishment, and as a consequence a 
serious shake to our monarchical constitution. I do not mean 
that the legislation, if accomplished, would leave the relations of 
Church and State so strained that the disestablishment of the 
Church and the disappearance of the House of Lords must be 
the near result. This would, no doubt, be the rock ahead ; but 
my thoughts are running upon something which would be the 
prelude to that more distant evil. Disestablishment need no longer 
be clamoured for only by sentiment; it might be demanded on 
principle. 

Establishment means that concord of State principles and 
Church principles which identifies compliance with State law and 
compliance with Church law. This Bill first effectively re-enacts. 
the Church law of marriage comprised in the table of prohibited 
degrees. Then it contemptuously ignores that law and lays down 
for its own part, and as if it were legislating for a country different 
from England, that all marriages, whether between Church people 
or not, are to be valid if performed according to a form which 
we were first told might not, and now may, be that of the Church, 
and if in conformity with a table of prohibited degrees, running 
counter to the Church’s table, by omitting the reciprocal degrees 
of wife’s sister and sister’s widower. Then, after having enacted 
this discrepancy, it leaves Church and State, sisters’ widowers, 
and deceased wife’s sisters, without the slightest guidance as to 
how they are to solve a hopeless problem. It may, by Lord 
Dalhousie’s after-thought, leave the clergy free to refuse com- 
munion; but it equally leaves them without guidance as to how 
they are to deal with the men and women whom Lord Bramwell 
would describe as husbands and wives, and whom the Church would 
describe as brothers and sisters-in-law living in concubinage. The 
dilemma so created will be disestablishment by halves; a bit of 
the Church will be broken off from the State and left with jagged 
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edges. If the restriction is maintained, the sister-in-law about to 
become a bride will doubtless recall with envy the crowded street, 
the red drugget, the orange blossoms, the lace, the procession, the 
fantastic bridesmaids, the odoriferous flowers, the hymns and 
psalms, the ministering prelate, the old assisting family friend, the 
organ responsive to the touch of some famous musician, and the 
sweet ten minutes in the vestry, which had, to her feminine 
imagination, made fairy-land of the place where her sister changed 
her name; and small will be the peace enjoyed by that sister’s once 
husband. 

It is as little to be anticipated that the exclusion from commu- 
nion will be patiently brooked by the people, few, it may be, but 
influential and untiring, who have mingled with a breach in 
our marriage law the claim to be Church folk of conspicuous 
orthodoxy and zeal. Would it be consistent with human nature, 
or with the nature of persons on whom solemn restrictions 
have already sat so lightly, that they should patiently accept 
such exclusion when they could point to their State-sanc- 
tioned marriage? Their discontent would be certain, and it 
would be the dragon’s teeth from which a fresh agitation would 
unquestionably spring up. Already a society for their benefit is 
advertised with a clerical secretary from the wilds of Gloucestershire. 

It is equally impossible to believe that those persons who still find 
themselves included in the mutilated table of prohibited degrees, 
will accept their exclusion from the sweets of conjugal free trade. 
These persons are distinctly divided into the three classes: 
(1) those in a more remote degree of relationship than that of wife’s 
sister ; (2) those in the same degree of relationship; and, (3) those 
still more nearly akin to each other. 

As to the first class, words would fail me to express the contempt 
which I have long felt for the cynical selfishness which has for 
many years, in deference to the personal appetencies of the opulent 
wire-pullers, excluded the wife’s sister’s daughter from the benefit 
of a concession which was accorded to her own mother, though 
standing, as she did, in a more distant degree of relationship to 
the widower. My contempt is equal for the credulity of the 
persons who can believe, or the effrontery of those who can pre- 
tend to believe, in the permanence of such an arrangement. It is 
well known that earlier forms of the Bill did comprise the niece. 
But she only stood there because logic and consistency had put her 
there; the man with money was wanting to say, “I covet the 
niece,” and so she has dropped out. 

The same base counsels of policy must also explain why relief is 
refused to the precisely parallel degree of brother’s widow, for the 
pretended distinctions are only more silly than they are nasty, and 
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are always pointed at but never expressed. In Holland both sorts 
of brother and sister-in-law are equally schoonbroeder and schoon- 
zeusler ; and in France, beau-frére and ‘‘belle-sweur,” in reference 
to which point Napoleon I. forbad the alliance, which was only 
legalised by an Act of 1832, in the earliest days of Louis Philippe, 
whereby the transaction was recognised subject to.a dispensation 
from the head of the State, the same indulgence by the same law 
being also conceded to uncles and nephews, aunts and nieces. The 
dispensation is, I believe, never refused. 

‘In reference to the last-named circumstance, I make bold to 
assert that the immunity which women now enjoy from being per- 
secuted by the matrimonial importunities,of men nearer to them 
than their brothers-in-law could not long endure. In any conti- 
nental country and in all of the United States, where the brother 
and the sister-in-law are free to marry, the uncle and niece, the 
nephew and aunt, can do the same, and the Papal dispensation 
which is allowed in one case is allowed in the other. A writer 
in the Saturday Review ten years since analysed the royal and 
very noble entries in the Almanach de Gotha and found that 
the volume contains ‘‘ four patent instances, within our own time, 
of marriage between a widower and his wife’s sister, one between 
a widower and his brother’s widow, and six between an uncle and 
a niece ; and this irrespective of the coincidence of one sister-in-law 
being also a niece. So the last-named and most repulsive alliance 
stands in a majority over both the others.” The list has since been 
swelled by the present occupants of the throne of Holland, who are 
uncle and niece. 

It is mere fatuity to expect stability for the state of things which 
Lord Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Chambers are labouring to create. 
It must lead, after another demoralising agitation, to a fresh 
change, in which another system of marriage prohibition will be 
set up as logical as our old one, but very different in its principle, 
namely, a system which proclaims that a man may marry any 
woman who is not parent, step-parent, parent’s parent, child, 
step-child, child’s child, or sister. I imagine that some even of 
these degrees are permitted in certain American states, that is to 
say, in countries inhabited by men of English lineage and tongue, 
who have broken completely away from the English traditions of 
marriage. 

In the state of New York a man may marry his deceased wife’s 
daughter, and there are no symptoms in that cosmopolitan com- 
munity of any return to a more decent condition of things. It 
stands, indeed, upon record that upon one occasion Lord John 
Russell, in supporting the Wife’s Sister Bill, declared with amazing 
frankness that the movement could not stop there. I cannot 
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remember any similar exhibition of candour by others of its 
backers, but the fact is indisputable. To this plain, indisputable 
fact we must add the state of affairs in Protestant, Germany, 
Holland, and Scandinavia, and in the United States that 
licence of living which legalises divorce by caprice, and degrades 
the Christian estate of matrimony to concubinage at will. This 
is, I say, and dare contradiction, the habitual consequence of 
contracting the list of prohibited degrees; the terrible incline down 
which the abolition of sisterhood by marriage will impel English 
society if the Bill, through cowardice, sophistry, laxity, or 
illegitimate influence, be placed upon the Statute Book. Lord 
Dalhousie had some glimmering of this peril, although he did 
not possess rhetorical address enough to meet it by a plausible 
argument; so he took refuge in the grotesque assertion that the 
law of marriage was one thing and that of divorce another. 

I ought to conclude by summing up the whole question, but I must, 
instead, declare myself fairly unable to present the long schedule of 
varied evils which it involves. The certainties of future mischief are 
so gigantic and so inevitable in their general scope, so mysterious 
and capricious in the details of their working, that I can only lay 
down my pen with an anxious and a sad heart. One thing only 


cannot be questioned. The Royal Assent, if given to the Bill, 
will commence a new chapter of the relations of Church and State, 
and a new chapter of the conditions of domestic life. 


A. J. B. Beresrorp-Hoprr. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ‘“ PENSEES” OF 
PASCAL. 


Pendant opera interrupta, mineque 

Murorum ingentes.”—VirciL, Ain. iv. 88. 
No student of the literature that has grown up round the name 
and writings of Blaise Pascal can fail to be struck with the inability 
of his editors and critics to agree in their estimate of his character 
as a whole. In the eyes of Voltaire and his school he is a 
“sublime misanthrope”’; to M. Lélut a very interesting case of 
nervous disease; to V. Cousin a Pyrrhonist, in whom faith is but 
another name for the suicide of reason; to the Abbé Maynard a 
devout Catholic; to M. Vinet, all but a good Protestant; for Sainte- 
Beuve, M. Havet, and M. Faugére, he is among the noblest sons of 
Christianity. The work which stands at the head of this paper, 
the Pensées, was the product of the closing years of his brief life, 
years during the last three of which he was racked with physical 
pain. It has been described, and there is much truth in the descrip- 
tion, as an ‘‘ unconscious autobiography.”’ Plainly, therefore, these 
“thoughts ” cannot satisfactorily be detached from the personality 
to which they give expression. In so far as they are a record of 
experience, they must require for their impartial interpretation 
some knowledge of what that experience was. In these few pages, 
by way rather of introduction to than of exposition of a work that 
not a few have thought to rank even before the immortal Letters, 
it is proposed— 

I. To follow the main thread of Pascal’s life up to the date of 
what is known as his second conversion, and final retirement from 
the world. 

II. To indicate the position which he takes up in the Pensées, 
with regard to the nature and foundation of religious truth. 


I. 

Etienne Pascal, the father, who held a good official position in 
his native town of Clermont, in Auvergne, and who was subse- 
quently promoted by Richelieu to be Commissioner of Finance in 
Normandy, seems to have been a man of very considerable literary 
and scientific attainments, and of a grave and reflecting habit of 
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mind. Madame Pascal, of whom we know little save that she was 
a lady of piety and of good mental endowments, died when Blaise 
was quite a child, but not before he had been for many months at 
death’s door through some attack, which, as enabling us to breathe 
the superstitious atmosphere of the times, it is interesting to find 
his niece, Marguerite Périer, gravely and circumstantially attri- 
buting to the spell of a spiteful sorceress whom his father had 
offended. In 1631, when Blaise was eight years of age, Etienne 
Pascal threw up his official appointment in order to be able to 
devote his whole time to the education of his children, and the 
family removed from Clermont to Paris, where they lived for nearly 
ten years. Paris was at this time the intellectual centre of Europe ; 
and the little group of Pascal’s friends, who used to meet week by 
week at each other’s houses for conversation and discussion, were 
the scientific centre of Paris. Their circle included many a famous 
name—names like Gassendi, the Epicurean philosopher, and an 
intimate friend of Thomas Hobbes; Roberval, Le Pailleur, and 
Carcavi, the mathematicians; and the genial Father Mersenne, 
who, if not himself quite a Newton or a Galileo, was in universal 
esteem as the amiable amateur secretary of that (as yet) informal 
** Academy of Science” to which all the keenest thinkers of Europe 
then belonged. It is easy to imagine the stimulating effect of such 
surroundings on a boy so marvellously gifted as Blaise Pascal. In 
vain did his father try to keep him away from geometry until his 
mind had been well exercised in grammar, and until a solid founda- 
tion had been laid in classical knowledge. At twelve years old, with 
no better appliances than a piece of charcoal and the boards of the 
floor, Blaise, whose eager imagination had been fired by a vague 
hint that had escaped his father’s lips respecting the nature of 
geometrical science, evolved from his own brain the whole chain of 
reasoning that links together the first thirty-two problems of 
Euclid. At the same tender age he produced a well-reasoned 
treatise on Sound, suggested to his mind by the vibration and ring 
of a plate when struck. At sixteen he had amazed Descartes 
himself by a work on Conic Sections. “ Il voulait,” says his admiring 
biographer and sister, Madame Périer, “il voulait savoir la raison de 
toutes choses.”” We must remember, however, to make one exception, 
and Madame Périer makes it very emphatically herself. Restless as 
was her brother’s intellectual curiosity, it was never suffered to 
intrude into the sphere of religion. His father, who was a good 
Catholic, had impressed on him from the very first that ‘‘ whatever 
was the object of faith, could neither be the object of reason, nor, still 
less, controlled by it;” and to the unquestioning acceptance which 
he gave to this maxim, is attributed that child-like simplicity of 
mind which she describes as characterising him with regard to 
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religious belief throughout the whole period of his absorbing devotion 
to scientific investigation. Nothing, it may be remarked, could be 
more entirely in accord with the spirit of the seventeenth century. 
That century is, in many ways, a kind of half-way house and 
halting-place between the intellectual anarchy of the Reformation 
age, and the social anarchy of the Revolution. Not least is it so in 
that division of sovereignty between faith and reason, which will be 
found to have been at least conventionally recognised by writers 
and thinkers of such opposite schools as Bacon and Descartes, 
Gassendi and Arnauld, Bossuet and Thomas Hobbes. Philosophy 
and Theology were no longer, as in the old scholasticism, one flesh ; 
but neither had they arrived at any open rupture. They still lived 
together on terms of professed esteem and respect ; and if germs of 
secret estrangement might here and there be swelling below the 
surface, the surface itself was to the eye as yet unbroken. It is an 
age in which we feel ourselves to be midway between medievalism 
and deism, between Dante and Voltaire. 

Passing on to 1641, when the Pascals had left Paris for Rouen, 
we find Blaise labouring for two years with unremitting energy in 
perfecting the detail of an arithmetical machine, which, as the 
forerunner of the famous Babbage, he had invented to help his 
father in the mechanical routine of financial business. He was. 
now eighteen, and his health, never very strong, had begun to show 
signs of breaking down. ‘He used to tell us sometimes,” writes 
Madame Périer, “‘ that never since he was eighteen had he passed a 
single day without pain.” His indomitable will enabled him, how- 
ever, to surmount all mere bodily hindrances, and from 1643 
onwards his mind was occupied on those researches respecting 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and the laws of fluids, which have 
so honourably linked his name with the science of hydrostatics 
and the history of the barometer. In 1646 we come to the impor- 
tant crisis commonly spoken of as his “‘ first conversion.” Early in 
this year his father had the misfortune to sprain his ankle by a fall 
on the ice. During the three months for which he was confined to 
the house, he was attended by two surgeons of the neighbourhood, 
who, though men of independent means, had betaken themselves to. 
the study of medicine and anatomy from a desire to be of use to 
their fellow-creatures and to do good. They were disciples of a 
certain Pastor Guillebert, Curé of Rouville, who was himself an 
enthusiastic follower of St. Cyran, one of the most prominent 
figures in the annals of Port Royal. Under the influence and 
teaching of these two young men—who are noteworthy, moreover, 
as examples of that spirit of religious revivalism which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of these times, the whole family, the invalid 
father, Blaise, and his two sisters, Gilberte and Jacqueline, became 
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ardent converts to that particular form of Catholicism which 
derived its name from Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, and which may 
loosely, though with substantial justice, be described as Catholic 
Calvinism. Blaise Pascal, brought now for the first time into 
contact with the theological literature of Port Royal,* threw himself 
into the cause with all the fervour of his passionate nature. 
Perhaps, for a temperament that by habits of meditation and 
solitude, and by the weariness of almost unintermittent pain, may 
well have become inclined to melancholy, such a creed was not ill- 
adapted ; while, in the rigour of its logic, and by its uncompromising 
deductions from its fundamental hypothesis, viz. the fall of man, 
it was eminently calculated to commend itself to a mathematical 
mind. Be this as it may, the immediate effect upon him of his 
conversion is matter of recorded history. In company with his 
new teachers, and carried away, no doubt, by the intemperate zeal 
of youth, Pascal is now seen playing the réle of sectarian intoler- 
ance. The heretical victim in this unpleasant episode, on which 
we have neither need nor inclination to dwell, was a certain Pére 
St. Ange, a Capucin monk whose preaching seems, from a Jansenist 
point of view, to have had a colouring of unorthodoxy. After 
discreditably entrapping him in his private talk, the trio pro- 
secuted the unfortunate man with a true odiwm theologicum, first 
before the Bishop, and then before the Archbishop of the diocese. 
In the year following, 1647, Pascal’s constitution, already under- 
mined by excessive application, and unable to support this addi- 
tional strain of religious excitement, completely broke down. 
Violent headache, icy coldness of the legs and feet, and acute 
indigestion, were the immediate precursors of a severe though 
temporary paralytic seizure. He was ordered to give up all study, 
and in August was sent from Rouen to Paris, to be placed under 
the best medical advice. Here he remained, living with his 
favourite sister Jacqueline, until the summer of 1649, when he 
seems gladly to have escaped from the whirl and excitement of 
the capital, to the rest and quiet of the old family associations in 
Auvergne, in which province he resided, with much benefit to his 
health, for seventeen months, %.e. until November 1650. Accom- 
panied by his father and sister, he then returned to Paris. In 
September 1651 his father died; and in the January following, 
Jacqueline, who since 1649 had been a nun in everything but the 
name, took the veil, and became an inmate of Port Royal, an event 


* Among the books which Pascal studied at this time, those that seem most deeply 
to have influenced him were Arnauld’s Frequent Communion, a work aimed directly 
against the Jesuits; and The Reformation of the Inner Man, a translation by D’Andilly 


from Bishop Jansen. This latter evidently suggested much of the chapter entitled 
‘Puissances Trompeuses” in the Thoughts, 
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which was destined, as we shall see, to exercise a powerful influence 
upon her brother’s life. 

There is no lack of documentary evidence as to Pascal’s mental 
‘condition during these five years that followed his first conversion 
(1646-51). In addition to Jacqueline’s letters from Paris, we have 
a treatise from his pen, on “ The use of Authority in Philosophy,” 
that was to serve by way of preface to a scientific work on Vacuwm ; 
a prayer for the good use of sickness; an essay on The Conversion 
of the Sinner; and an eloquent homily to his brother-in-law, 
M. Périer, written in a spirit of monastic piety, on the occasion of 
his father’s death. We know also, that, in defiance probably of all 
his doctors, he was engaged, soon after his first arrival in Paris, in 
constant correspondence with this same M. Périer respecting the 
conduct of the experiments on the weight of the air, which he had 
long been thinking out, and which were made with such complete 
success on the Puy de Dome in September 1648. Upon the whole 
we gather, that, partly owing to his illness, but still more owing to 
the effects of his conversion upon his mind, the eagerness and 
enthusiasm in the cause of science that characterise his early 
youth had sensibly abated; while, on the other hand, a life of 
enforced leisure, and, as health in part returned to him, of social 
relaxation and enjoyment, may have been slowly tending from the 
year 1649 onwards to soften the extreme austerity of his religious 
ideas and feelings. A passage, much commented upon by his 
biographers, in which Jacqueline speaks, in the severe language of 
Port Royal, of the “ wretched ties ” which bound him to the world, 
may with some plausibility be referred to the time of his holiday in 
Auvergne in 1650, during which it has been whispered that he 
became not wholly insensible to the attractions of a lady whom 
Fléchier describes as the “‘ Sappho ” of Clermont. 

We now approach a period of great interest and importance in 
Pascal’s career, viz. the interval between the autumn of 1651, when 
‘by his father’s death he was left his own master, and the autumn 
of 1653. His elder sister, Madame Périer, was married and living 
away at a distance. Jacqueline had taken the veil, and her bright 
affectionate companionship could no longer lend its sunshine to his 
life. He was quite alone. Conscious of great powers, well-born, a 
man of European distinction, sure of a glad and respectful welcome 
in all classes of society, in the prime of manhood, restored to 
something like convalescence by the mountain-breezes of Auvergne, 
good-looking, brilliant in conversation, capable of attracting not 
great interest only but also great affection, what more natural than 
that his thoughts should turn, as we know from the memoirs that 
they did turn, towards marriage and the procuring for himself of 
some suitable appointment in the world? He was, as we have 
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seen, far from being a stranger in Paris; and since his return from 
the country he had been mixing in fashionable society, and avoiding 
the risks that he well knew to be inseparable from the nervous strain 
of continuous study. The men who are mentioned by name in the 
Pensées, as well as the illustrations which are there so naturally 
taken from out-door and in-door amusements, from hunting and 
coursing, from billiards, and from betting, give a very good idea of 
his outer life and conventional experiences during these two years. 
The Chevalier de Méré, with whom he evidently was well acquainted, 
was in the front rank of gaiety and fashion. Miton and Des 
Barreaux, to whom he refers in terms of familiarity but with undis- 
guised dislike and contempt, were intimate companions of De Méré,. 
and men of openly dissolute habits. By far his closest friend, 
however, was the young Duc de Roannez, in whose hotel a room 
was always reserved especially for him, and who was so devoted to 
him that he “‘ could hardly bear him out of his sight.” With such 
an introduction Pascal must have enjoyed every opportunity of 
seeing the great world of Paris to the fullest advantage. 

The social features of the Fronde period have been vividly 
delineated for us in the memoirs of the great nobles and of the 
great ladies of the day, in the maxims of La Rochefoucauld and in 
the comedies of Moliére. When even the gay and genial Guy Patin 
could say of it ‘“‘ Venimus ad fecem seculorum,” “we have come to 
the dregs of the cup of time,” we need be under no apprehension of 
doing it injustice. No one who has caught anything of Pascal’s 
spirit is likely to suppose,—no one so far as we are aware, ever 
has supposed—that this luxurious society, with its frivolity, its 
gallantries, its poco-curanteism, its self-seeking, its licentiousness, 
its pharisaism, its practical atheism, had any real charm or attrac- 
tion for such a man. Indeed, were there no other evidence 
forthcoming than that of the animated discourse on the Passion of 
Love, which fell from his pen about this period, we should rest well 
satisfied that, if never farther removed from the monastic ideal of 
Port Royal, he at no time approached nearer to the nobler ideal of an 
** honnéte homme.”* Paris, however, though it neither did nor could 
attract him, enclosed within itself moral problems well calculated 
to interest him, and to move his serious mind to deep reflection. 
It was during these years that he was studying the teachings of 
Epictetus, the Stoic, and that he read and re-read his favourite 
author, Montaigne. There is nothing in the writings of Pascal to 
indicate that he was ever a wide reader. His was an original and 
introspective rather than a learned or encyclopedic mind. He 
studied men more than books. But whatever he read he made 
thoroughly his own. The expression may seem a strong one, but 


* “ Honnéte homme” signifies a thoroughly cultivated gentleman. 
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we will venture to say that those who best know both Pascal and 
Montaigne will not find fault with us for conceiving that he felt 
Montaigne to have a kind of unholy fascination for him. The 
Essays were to him no mere book: they were a revelation of human 
nature. He realised the Montaigne element in himself. He saw 
Montaigne reflected in the gay indifference of the society in which 
he moved. The St. Evremonds, the St. Amants, even the La 
Mothe Le Vayers of the day, seemed like so many living and 
breathing editions of him. But if Pascal was fascinated by the 
charm of Montaigne’s vivacity, and by the acuteness of his insight 
into character, he felt nothing but antipathy for his spirit. For 
to him nonchalance and indifference were absolutely unendurable. 
He could not sleep the soft siesta of incurious agnosticism. He 
wrestles. with the problems of life like Jacob at the ford of Jabbok, 
and will not let them go except they bless him. It is not too much 
to say that the Pensées, as a vindication of religion, take their 
main impulse from the revolt of Pascal’s moral intensity against 
the bantering spirit of Montaigne, and the light-hearted listlessness 
of the ordinary world. 

Allusion has been made to his essay on the Passion of Love, 
@ composition which, beyond all question, must be taken as 
inspired by some very real personal experience. It can never be 
quite certainly known who the lady was, but in all probability 
it was one in whose society he was constantly moving, one in 
the flower of her youth and beauty, one whose society and mental 
qualities were well calculated to win his heart, his friend’s only 
sister, Mademoiselle de Roannez. We have portions of some of his 
letters to her, but none of hers to him, and the letters that we have 
date after his retirement from the world, and have moreover been 
so carefully “edited” by Port Royal, that, though they may still 
tend to edifying, they have unfortunately ceased to be real. This 
much is however known, and it is not without suggestiveness. 
Soon after Pascal had joined the solitaries of Port Royal, Made- 
moiselle de Roannez made her escape from home and entered a 
convent, under the name of Sister Charlotte of the Passion. 
Under the compulsion of a royal order she was forced to 
return to her mother; but as long as Pascal was alive 
she seems to have been in correspondence with him, and 
with M. Singlin, her spiritual director; nor was it till after 
Pascal’s death in 1662 that she was persuaded to marry, 
and became Duchesse de la Feuillade. But it is time to 
bring this part of our subject to a close. Jacqueline Pascal, as we 
have seen, had entered Port Royal in January 1652. In June 1658 
came the time for her final profession, and a difficulty that then 
arose as to her share of the family inheritance became the means 
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of bringing her brother once more to her side, and of the conse- 
quent revival of all her old influence over him. For the next 
twelve months a great struggle was being carried on in his heart 
between those aspirations that since his first conversion had never 
died away and the promptings of ambition. ‘‘ That is the happiest 
life,” he writes in the Passion of Love, “which begins with love 
and ends with ambition. Were it mine to choose, it is that which 
I should prefer for myself.” Such, however, was not the life on 
which he eventually determined. Setting aside the effect on his 
mind of a ‘‘ disappointment,” a ‘‘ might-have-been,” that for some 
reason unknown to us was not to be, there were many influences 
at work that would tend to draw him powerfully towards the 
quiet seclusion of the religious brotherhood of the valley. The 
weariness of constant pain ; the sense that his life could not have 
long to run; the solitude of a great city, from whose gaieties and 
dissipations his soul recoiled; the example, and gentle pleadings. 
of a sister to whom he was so tenderly attached ; the melancholy 
apprehension that his married sister, Madame Périer, was dying 
and could not recover; the memory of the old days at Rouen; 
the longing for the restfulness of congenial companionship ; and 
last, not least, the eager desire to identify himself with the trembling 
fortunes of Port Royal, and to assist in its defence against the 
rising tide of Jesuit animosity; all these things may have con- 
tributed to fix the decision at which, at the close of 1654, he 
finally arrived. In the September of that year he had the first 
of a series of prolonged conversations with Jacqueline, and opened 
to her all his mind. In October came the shock of his alarming 
accident on the bridge of Neuilly, when the carriage in which he 
was driving was all but hurled into the Seine. The 23rd Novem- 
ber is the date of that strange vision of fire,* when, during some 
two hours of intense mental excitement, he seemed to himself to 
have been caught up into direct communion with heaven. Before 
the end of the year he had joined the “ solitaries,” and had placed 
himself under the spiritual guidance of M. de Saci, his interlocutor 
in the famous ‘‘ conversation ” to which we shall have occasion again 
to refer. For the next two years our interest becomes focussed in 
him as a new and dazzling literary power, as the author of the 
Letters to a Provincial, the champion and protagonist of Jansenism, 
the Socrates of conscience, withering and destroying with the 
lightnings of his irony the pretentious speciousness of a sophistical 
casuistry. Finally, as we near the end, the inspiration of his 
genius kindles to a yet wider theme. The cause in whose defence 
* See Tulloch’s Pascal, p. 90. It is a pleasure to take this opportunity of inviting 


attention to this admirable monograph on Pascal by Principal Tulloch, published in 
Blackwood’s Foreign Classics 
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he had done battle against the Jesuits seemed to him to have 
received, in the “miracle” of the Holy Thorn, the pledge and seal 
of divine approval, and the triumphant defender of Port Royal 
now throws all his unrivalled powers into the more arduous and 
comprehensive task of defending religion itself against infidelity. 
In attacking the Jesuits, and thus carrying the war into the 
enemy’s camp, Pascal had inevitably raised problems of the 
deepest and most fundamental character. Had he but lived in 
health for ten years more, we should have seen the pillars and 
stones of the Pensées moulded by his master hand into a goodly 
temple of Christian truth. 

This brief sketch of Pascal’s life in the world may, it is hoped, 
have sufficed to show how he brings us into something of a personal 
relation with the many-sided activity of his times. Geometer, 
physical philosopher, honnéte homme, controversialist, recluse, de- 
votee, if by his scientific fame he associates himself with the age of 
Bacon and Descartes, of Galileo and Torricelli, and recalls to us, 
in his brief intercourse with the gay world, the brilliant though 
corrupt society of the court of Anne of Austria, he is the repre- 
sentative also of the golden age of French prose, and illustrates 
as well by his character as by his writings that spiritual renova- 
tion of life and doctrine that marks the opening of the century, 
the earnestness and nobility that inspire the genius of Corneille, 
the moral and religious enthusiasm that burns in Antoine Arnauld 
of Port Royal, in Francois de Sales, and in Vincent de Paul. We 
seem to be watching in his career the drama of an eager passionate 
spirit, borne onwards and upwards by a deep sense of incomplete- 
ness, seeking restlessly an object adequate to its wants, in which 
it may find satisfaction and peace; wooed, as it journeys, by the 
fascinations of intellectual power, by the glamour of worldly enjoy- 
ment and success, by the solicitations of ambition, by the witchery 
of love; saddened with the weary burden of constant pain, 
quickened by the whisperings of the inner voice, by the glow of 
aspiration, by the chidings of pious memories; pausing at times 
to catch the all but articulate pleading of the quiet convent 
chimes ; turning at last with a triumphant cry, “ Eureka! ” and 
casting itself in a burst of uncontrollable emotion at the foot of 
the cross of Christ. 

Il. 

‘* Pendent opera interrupta.” Such is the pathetic motto prefixed 
to the Thoughts of Pascal, and it is one whose significance is of 
material importance. We take up the two volumes which, in most 
editions, now represent the Pensées and our natural disposition 
is to read and judge them as we do other books of a similar kind ; 
let us say, for example, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. Nothing, 
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however could be more unjust. The collection of aphorisms and 
literary fragments that together make up these volumes is a collec- 
tion, posthumously edited, of memoranda and notes written or 
dictated by Pascal during the four years immediately preceding 
his death from disease of the brain. The original autographs have 
been attached to large folio sheets in a purely fortuitous order, 
much, indeed, as they were found filed after their author’s decease. 
Together they make up a book of 491 pages, now in the National 
Library at Paris. Thanks to the labours of M. Faugére, we have 
in our hands an authentic text, and Pascal has himself provided us 
with an outline of the general course which he intended his argu- 
ment in defence of religion to take. But, beyond this, any detailed 
arrangement of the fragments into orderly divisions and chapters 
must rest almost entirely upon conjecture. Hence anything like 
textual criticism is exposed to obvious difficulties. We cannot tell 
just how and where each “‘ Pensée,” would have been fitted in; in 
what connection it may have first occurred to Pascal’s mind; into 
whose mouth it might eventually have been placed in the dramatic 
evolution of the discourse. We are in the dark as to what is pro- 
visional and what is permanent; what is merely a jotting down of 
some aid to memory, and what is substantial and material ; what 
is really finished work, and what would have been either ac- 
centuated or else modified and toned down. It is as though we 
were stealing in upon some artist in his studio while absorbed in 
the preparation of the drawings and modellings for his coming 
picture, or as if we were watching a composer as he hastily trans- 
ferred to paper a subject that suddenly struck him, or busied 
himself with the orchestration of some favourite melody, or with 
the elaboration of some musical phrase. The Pensées enable us, 
as it were, to surprise Pascal at work; they admit us into the 
privacy of the sick man’s room; they allow us to overhear him 
while he believes himself alone. To express our meaning in one 
word, they are less to be conceived of as a system of ordered 
thoughts than as a picture of Pascal thinking. 

The Pensées consist of two main divisions of which the first only 
is at all complete. These may respectively be described as philo- 
sophical and theological, viewing man as he is without religion 
and man as he is with religion, and dealing with the separate 
worlds of ‘‘ nature ” and of “‘ grace.” The object of the first part is 
to startle human nature out of mere listless acquiescence into awe 
and wonder, bewilderment, anxiety, and unrest. The object of the 
second part is to reveal to it the peace of God. The position taken 
up and maintained throughout is that belief is more than mere 
emotional conviction, and more than mere logical assent ; that 
it is the act of the whole man, of man in the solidarity of his com- 
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plex nature ; that it is a life as much as a creed; a compound of 
reason and sensibility and conscience; a unity to which the under- 
standing contributes its logic, the will its loyalty, and the heart its 
love. But Pascal must now be his own interpreter. 


“ Belief is the agreement of yourself with yourself; it is the settled conviction of your 
own reason, and not that of others, which must bring belief.” 

“ The ordinary world has the faculty of not thinking about that which it does not wish 
to think about. But with some men it is an impossibility to prevent thinking, and the 
more you forbid it the more they will think. Such men throw aside the false religions ; 
aye, and the true one too if they find it wanting in solidity of reasoning !” 

“ We should take pains to think rightly, for thought is the basis of conduct.” 

“ The heart has its reasons of which reason itself knows nothing.” 

“ The highest achievement of reason is to recognise that there are endless things 
which surpass its powers.” 

“ Faith is above, but never contradictory to sense.” 

“If we submit everything to reason, religion will have nothing mysterious or super- 
natural; if we contradict reason, religion will be absurd and ridiculous.” 

“We have an incapacity of demonstration which no dogmatism can surmount; we 
have an idea of truth which no scepticism can destroy.” 

“ One should have these three qualities, Pyrrhonist, geometer, humble Christian ; and 
they temper each other and agree together in doubting where one ought, in being sure 
where one ought, in submitting where one ought.” 

“I blame equally those who set up for exalting man, for depreciating him, or merely 
for amusing him. My sympathy is confined to those who seek truth in trouble of 
heart.” 

“ You say you would readily renounce the pleasures of the world if you had got faith. 
And I reply you would soon have faith if you renounced the pleasures. I cannot create 
faith in you. It is for you to begin.” 


Pascal dissociates himself at the very outset from the meta- 
physical method of his illustrious contemporary Descartes. 
Descartes would have said that we reached goodness through truth, 
Pascal rather that we reached truth through goodness. Descartes 
interrogates our intellectual consciousness, Pascal our conscious- 
ness as a whole. 


“The interval, which is infinite, between body and mind, gives an idea of the 
infinitely more infinite distance between intellect and charity.” 

“Even of truth itself one may make an idol; for truth without charity is not God, but 
only a likeness of Him.” 

“The metaphysical proofs of a God are so subtle and so remote that even though 
some be convinced by them it is only for the moment; an hour later they will be fearing 
they were wrong.” 

“ Our knowledge of first principles, such as the ideas of space, time, motion, numbers, 
is as certain as any that we obtain by reasoning, and indeed it is upon these instinctive 
truths that reason must ultimately rest. It is as absurd to demand of the heart 
‘demonstrations of its intuitions, as it would be for the heart to demand that reason 
should feel its propositions before asserting them.” 


Whatever evidence, such is Pascal’s view, reason can bring for- 
ward as to the existence of a superhuman artificer and manu- 
facturer of the world, it is on the emotional consciousness that we 
depend as our witness for a God not merely of divine power and 
ingenuity, but of purity and justice, of mercy, truth, and love. 

Instead, therefore, of making abstraction of man’s powers of 
thought and reasoning, and addressing his arguments to these 
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alone, Pascal takes human nature in all its complexity and inter- 
dependence and practical indivisibility, and appeals not merely to 
our desire for knowledge, our intellectual curiosity, but to our sense 
of dependence, our feeling of what Novalis, the German Pascal, 
calls Hiilfsbediirftigkeit, our help-needingness. He bids man look 
about him and above him that he may see what and where he is in 
comparison with the vastness and illimitableness of nature, and 
may realise the infinite disproportion between his faculties and 
that which they seek to comprehend and attain. 


‘Let man behold the universe in all the fulness of its exalted majesty. Let him lift 
up his eyes and see that glorious light set as an everlasting lamp to lighten the world ; 
let this earth appear to him but as a speck in comparison with the vast circle that this 
luminary describes, and let him marvel that so grand an orbit is itself but an insignifi- 
cant point inrespect of that which is embraced by the stars that circle in the firmament. 
All this visible world is but an imperceptible spot in the ample bosom of nature. 
Nature is an infinite sphere whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference is 
nowhere.” 


Man’s mind thus smitten with a novel sense of littleness and 
incapacity, égaré dans ce canton détourné de la nature, he is suddenly 
roused to a consciousness that he is nevertheless great with a 
greatness peculiarly his own. 


‘There is within us an irrepressible instinct which exalts us.” 

“Man is but a reed, feeblest of natme’s works, but he is a reed that thinks. No need 
that the whole universe should take up arms to annihilate him. A vapour, a drop of 
water, suffice to kill him. But, even though it were the universe that crushed him, 
still he would be greater than that which slew him; for man is conscious that he dies, 
and conscious of the disparity. The universe is unconscious of it all.” 

“ The greatness of man is Thought.” 


This complex being, this unity of frailty and grandeur, is next 
exhibited to us as suspended between the “two infinites” of 
magnitude and littleness, equally lost in the unfathomable depths 
just then revealed by the telescope of Galileo, and in the inconceiv- 
able minuteness just then brought to light by the microscope of 
Swammerdam. 

Dazed and bewildered, startled at length out of his first listless- 
ness and apathy, man is now bidden to look inwards, and to see if 
haply in his own breast he may discover the solution of nature’s 
seerets. ‘‘ Back to nature,”’ was the cry of the age, and it seems 
Pascal’s object to wring from nature the confession that the cry is 
addressed to her in vain. Accordingly, in the chapter headed 
Des Puissances Trompeuses, he proceeds to analyse the principal 
influences by which the mind, as an organ of truth, is cheated or 
led astray. The illusive power of imagination and association ; the 
prejudices of early education and habit ; the false lights thrown by 
self-love and self-deceit, by sickness and disease, are all analysed 
and laid bare with that realistic vividness and scathing irony of 
which Pascal is perhaps the greatest master that the world has. 
seen. 
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Except for the individuality of manner, we might well believe 
ourselves to be reading La Rochefoucauld, or Hobbes, or Montaigne. 
Human nature, intellectual and moral, is swept off its very founda- 
tions and carried away by the impetuous torrent of ridicule that 
Pascal pours upon its helplessness and impotence. It craves for 
light and is shut in by darkness; for content and peace, and finds 
only excitement and unrest ; for happiness, and discovers a mirage ; 
for immutable truth and justice, and behold the shifting sand- 
banks of expediency and custom! This wondrous “self,” in which 
man hoped erewhile to find his peace, is exhibited with a sort of 
fierce delight as bringing him not peace, but a sword.* 

Up to this point, Pascal’s method has much in common with 
that of the Platonic Socrates. Stung with a sense of bewilderment 
and ignorance, the soul has been made to feel a conscious want—a 
desire for truth. Powerless to find any solution of its problems, 
of the “ obstinate questionings”” of the reason, or of the strong 
instincts of the heart, it is now brought face to face with the 
solutions preferred by philosophy. The real mind of Pascal in 
relation to this part of his subject is to be found in that conversa- 
tion with De Saci, to which attention has already been invited. 
Pascal there takes Epictetus as a type of those who believe in the 
greatness and dignity of human nature; Montaigne as a type of 
those who scoff at it, and can see in man nothing more than the 
cleverest and most highly-organised of animals. The former class 
exalt the ‘‘ ego,” the spiritual unity which is internal and unseen ; 
the latter class exalt the “‘non-ego,” the material unity which 
is within the ken of the senses; the one begin with thought, and 
work outwards; the others begin with things, and work inwards ; 
the one are the prophets of self-consciousness, the others of 
spontaneous association of ideas. 

Speaking of Epictetus, Pascal says— 

“He is one of the philosophers who have best understood the duties of man. I make 


bold to say that he would have deserved to be worshipped if he had only understood 
human weakness as well; but to do so he must needs have been God himself.” 


Whereas, with “ truly diabolic pride,” he holds that our reason 
is free to know God and our will to love Him; to vanquish all 
vices, and to acquire all virtues. 

Montaigne, on the other hand, 


“ Conceives things in such a universal uncertainty that doubt itself becomes doubtful,. 
and doubts whether it doubts. Not wishing to assert J do not know, he can only ask, 
What do I know? In other words, he is a pure Pyrrhonist.” 


After pursuing this view in some detail Pascal breaks out— 
“TI confess, sir, that I cannot but rejoice, as I see in this author the pride of reason s0 
* It will be found interesting to compare with all this portion of the Pensées Pope's 


Essay on Man, Epist. ii. 1-34; and also The Dream of Gerontius, by J. H. Newman and 
his Apologia, pp. 241-8. London, 1876. 
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triumphantly crushed by reason’s own weapons; and I should have loved with my whole 
heart the minister of so great a vengeance, if, being a disciple of the Church through 
faith, he had followed the precepts of morality in persuading mankind, to whom he had 
so beneficially taught humility, not to provoke by fresh crimes him who can alone 
rescue them from crimes whose nature he has proved them to be incapable even of 
realising.” 

His review of the philosophers thus brings Pascal back to his 
favourite antithesis. The Dogmatists, as he calls the class repre- 
sented by Epictetus, have realised man’s greatness and stimulated 
his pride, but have overlooked his littleness. Montaigne and the 
Pyrrhonists have seen his littleness, and laid his pride in the dust, 
but have been blind to his greatness. Each party has been 
looking at one side only of the shield. The riddle of human nature 
is left by them as great a mystery as before. Gathering up all 
that has gone before in one fierce declamation, Pascal exclaims— 


“ What a chimera, then, is man! What a strange birth, monster, chaos, contradiction, 
prodigy! A judge of all things, yet a senseless worm of the earth; a depositary of 
truth, yet a sink of doubt and error; at once the glory and the refuse of the universe. 
. . . Humble yourself, impotent reason, and hold your peace, imbecile nature ; learn that 
man is infinitely beyond the knowledge of man, and hear from your Master's voice what 
is your veritable state. Listen to God!” 

According to the plan of which Pascal gave his friends the out- 
line, this review of philosophical systems would have been followed 
up by a review of the principal religions of the world, leading up to 
a consideration of the Hebrew Scriptures. The link between the 
two main divisions is to be discerned in the heading selected by 
him for Part II., viz., ‘‘ Picture of a man who has wearied himself 
in searching for God, with no other help but his reason, and who 
begins to read the Scriptures.” In the first division we had been 
presented with a diagnosis by human nature of its own disease; 
the second division takes man up just where self-examination had 
left him, and explains the cause of the disease and the nature of 
the divinely-revealed remedy. The desire to believe, which it was 
the object of Part I. to call into existence, is made to urge reason 
along the path of the “evidences” internal and external, which 
Part II. was to marshal as cumulative proofs that the desired 
belief was true. But into this portion of the argument it is not 
for us to enter, and we shall more suitably occupy such space as 
may remain to us by the indication of what seem to us to be 
the salient features of Pascal’s character and genius. 

It has been well said that Pascal belongs not to Catholicism or 
to Port Royal, but to religion and to the world. “ Itis a bad sign,” 
he tells us in the Pensées, “‘ when, on seeing a man, one is put in 
mind of his book. One must be able to say not that So-and-so is 
an able mathematician, or preacher, or orator, but that he is a 
thorough man. It is this universal quality alone that I care for.” 
And it is precisely in virtue of this ‘‘ universal quality” that the 
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“je” of the “‘ Thoughts” is felt to be at once so exceptional and 
so representative, and recalls to us the well-known saying of Cole- 
ridge about Milton, that “‘ the egotism of such a man is a revelation 
of spirit.”” When abstraction has been made of the Jansenist form 
in which religion came to Pascal through the theology of Augustin 
and of Port Royal, and when all has been said that can be said as 
to the narrowness of the monastic and ascetic channel into which 
both the tendency of the times and the weariness of incurable 
pain combined to divert the closing years of his life, there still 
remains what is of wider and more abiding interest than either 
Jansenism or Monasticism, there still remains Pascal himself. 
Agree with him, or disagree with him, it is impossible not to 
be moved by the moral passionateness, the perfect single-hearted- 
ness and simplicity that lift his character to so high a level of 
grandeur and nobility. Man’s good and man’s evil, man’s 
“‘whence” and “why” and ‘ whither,” are what engross and 
absorb his thoughts. ‘‘ His melancholy genius,” says Hallam, 
* plays in wild and rapid flashes, like lightning round the scathed 
oak, about the fallen greatness of man.” Never for long, however, 
does he lose sight of the inalienable dignity of human nature. He 
is the Rembrandt of Port Royal painting the dispossessed king, 
the ruined archangel. Like a true artist he makes full use of the 
power of contrast, and just as in Raphael’s “ Transfiguration ” 
the picture of sickness and perplexity and sorrow at the moun- 
tain’s base lends a tenfold significance to the scene upon the 
summit, so Pascal seems to delight in deepening the gloom of the 
storm-clouds that he may point with greater exultation to the 
heightened glory of the rainbow. This artistic side of his genius 
is as marked as is the mathematical side. Indeed, all through his 
career may be traced a fusion of qualities which the separativeness 
of language, the abstractions of logic, and even the concrete of 
daily experience, ordinarily present to us in their duality and oppo- 
sition. Reason and sensibility, self-confidence and reverence, 
vigour and tenderness, the passion of knowledge and the passion 
of faith, coalesce in Pascal into a unity of operation that animates 
all his intellectual and moral life. He feels as deeply as he thinks, 
so that his words seem almost to burn, and his thoughts become 
self-luminous from their very intensity. He has all the quick 
sensitiveness, all the individuality that make the humourist, and 
were it not for the geometer and the Jansenist in him he would be 
a poet. For a poet’s passion he assuredly has, but none of the 
poet’s creative imagination, none of his symbolising fancy, none of 
his universality and pantheistic sympathy with nature. He has 
the spirit of Dante, but not his wings. But if not strictly a poet, 
he is of the poet class. He is among the seers and prophets of 
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humanity. We look in vain to Pascal for the calm self-possession 
of the philosopher. Like David or Paul, like Byron or Beethoven, 
his soul is swept by storm and tempest. The love of truth con- 
sumes him. To doubt is with him not mere intellectual 
uncertainty, but moral misery. His impetuous fervour is as far 
removed from the artistic self-completeness of Goethe as from the 
cold deism of Hobbes. He seems born to illustrate the saying of 
Christ, that ‘“‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” He is so profoundly in earnest, and so 
deeply persuaded in himself, that he can hardly refrain from 
invective and sarcasm when dealing with indifference and unbelief, 
and yet all the while his keen geometrical intellect forces him to 
remember that moral proof falls very far short of mathematical 
demonstration. ‘‘ Nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum.” To repre- 
sent Pascal as V. Cousin has done, as a philosophic sceptic 
throwing himself in despair into religion, is to look at him upside 
down. He begins and ends, not with philosophy, but with faith. 
His acute and penetrating mind enters into all those difficulties 
in belief that are inseparable from the nature of the analytical 
reason, but though, in this sense, doubt attacks him again and 
again, it never dislodges faith from the central citadel of his heart. 
He even rejoices in the impotence of the logical understanding, 
because he believes that he has the key to a more excellent way. 
And so intensely does he believe it, that he is impatient of those 
who would hang back. High-mettled, quivering with excitement, 
he is like a thoroughbred racehorse, his eye flashing fire, every 
nerve and sinew strung, pawing the ground, bathed in foam, 
panting for the goal. 

Prominent as he stands among the foremost intellects of his day 
in geometry, in mechanical inventiveness, in experimental physics, 
in perfection of literary skill, he has attained a yet more con- 
spicuous pre-eminence by his elevation and nobleness of character, 
and has compelled the almost universal feeling that the man is 
raised in him above the thinker, and that great as was his genius 
Pascal himself was greater still. 


H. W. Hoare. 
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Tue Prime Minister, who has shown himself on more than one 
occasion a student of the works of the Poet Laureate, may reflect 
with advantage on the line, ‘“‘ Raw haste, half-sister to delay,” 
Mr. Tennyson’s modern version of the old saw, ‘‘ More haste, worse 
speed.” The fidgetty and feverish attempt to get legislative work 
done more rapidly than is consistent with efficiency, or with a due 
regard to the criticisms of those who are sent to Parliament 
expressly to criticise, and by their criticisms to avert crude legisla- 
tion, has produced its natural results, confusion and consequent 
delay. For several days the leader of the House of Commons could 
not make up his mind whether to give precedence to the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill or to the Corrupt Practices Bill, though every- 
thing was done to enlighten his judgment and relieve his indecision 
by the respectful request of Lord Salisbury that the first of those 
Measures might have priority, since it is the one in the maturing 
of which the Lords could render most assistance, while Corrupt 
Practices are a matter appertaining peculiarly to the conscience 
of the other Chamber. For no reason that can be assigned, unless 
it be that when people are in a hurry they generally decide 
wrongly, the Prime Minister finally announced that he would deal 
first with the Corrupt Practices Bill. Animated by the same spirit 
as their leader, a considerable section of the Liberal Party have 
raised their voices against what they deem the slow progress of the 
Measure, and it becomes more and more evident every week that the 
idea which underlies their complaints is the new theory, which few of 
them, however, have as yet had the courage to propound, that Bills— 
at least when introduced bya Liberal Ministry, and supposed to be 
inspired by Liberal principles—should be passed without any dis- 
cussion at all. It is to this complexion the charge of ‘‘ Obstruction” 
has come at last. It is deliberation which is causing delay; it is 
debate that, to use one of Mr. Gladstone’s metaphors, clogs the 
wheels of legislation. We fear that discussion will have to be 
tolerated, notwithstanding this virtuous impatience that the Prime 
Minister may at the end of the Session figure as one “‘ bringing his 
sheaves with him.” Parliament is a deliberative body in the first 
place, and a legislative one only in the second, since deliberation 
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must precede legislation ; and unless Measures are henceforward to 
be passed with indecent haste, in order that a Minister or a Party 
may enjoy a fictitious reputation for reforming zeal and special 
business capacity, no one can honestly allege that the clauses of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill have been considered with excessive 
minuteness. The whole question of agency is beset with thorns 
and pitfalls, as the Attorney-General well knows ; and it is far more 
important that the House of Commons should take care not to 
punish innocent principals for the constructive agency of perhaps 
only indiscreet friends, than that the Bill should be rushed through 
for the sake of seeming to swell the amount of work performed 
in the course of the Session. Another serious risk to which the 
most praiseworthy attempts to put down bribery and prevent 
corruption are exposed, is the danger of imposing penalties which 
public opinion thinks in excess of the offence. We should be 
sorry to think the Conservative Party do not cherish a warm desire 
to purify our electoral system, and certainly Conservatives have no 
interest in making elections costly and electoral machinery cumber- 
some. But the best of intentions do not exonerate legislators from 
seeing that the legal object aimed at is not missed by the em- 
ployment of hazy language, or by the inequitable distribution 
of punishment. 

After a desperate attempt to deceive themselves as to its prospects, 
the Government have withdrawn the Criminal Procedure Bill, and 
some persons have fancied that they see in this decision sufficient 
ground for condemning the new institution of Grand Committees. 
That seems to us a precipitate conclusion. The Criminal Pro- 
cedure Bill isa measure which involves the introduction of absolutely 
novel principles into English criminal law, and it therefore necessi- 
tated from the Committee to which it was referred the most searching 
scrutiny, and necessarily provoked the introduction of many amend- 
ments. But no blame attaches either to those who introduced the 
Bill, to those who insist on searching it through and through, or yet 
to the institution of Grand Committees themselves. These are still 
on their trial, but it would be hasty and unjust to condemn them 
after so brief an experiment. The real conclusion to draw from the 
incident is the old one we have already been enforcing, that 
ambitious reforms are not to be undertaken with too light a heart, 
and that, when introduced, they require ample time for considera- 
tion. The politicians who chafe against the limits of time and 
the duty of deliberate study, remind us of Porson, who, when it 
was pointed out to him “ that a candle cannot be lighted with an 
unstruck match, replied, “‘ Hang the nature of things.” It is the 
nature of things which Liberalism too often sets itself to overcome, 
with the results we see. 
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It is to be hoped that the experience of this Session will not be 
thrown away upon our legislating enthusiasts ; and in the House of 
Commons itself, the month has witnessed a subsidence of the 
charge of Obstruction, to which the coup de grace, one would have 
thought, was given in our last number. Outside the walls of 
Parliament, however, and perhaps precisely because its groundless- 
ness had been conclusively demonstrated, Mr. Bright ventured to 
repeat the charge in terms more sweeping and offensive than any 
that had heretofore been employed. In the exultation that 
suffused the hero of the Birmingham Celebration, he not only 
accused the Conservative Party of deliberately, and of malice afore- 
thought, delaying and obstructing legislation in order to discredit 
the Government, but of doing this in alliance with Irish rebels. 
Language so extraordinary could hardly escape challenge, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote brought it before the notice of the House as a 
Breach of Privilege. That it deserved that description we cannot 
doubt, and, as Mr. Raikes pointed out in a letter to the public 
prints, it is a serious misfortune that the House of Commons, by 
declaring that no breach of privilege had been committed, should 
have laid down a mischievous and misleading precedent. It was 
evidently thought that Mr. Bright would render a division unneces- 
sary by withdrawing a charge which everybody knew he could not 
substantiate. As, however, he failed to take that course, a division 
was unavoidable. Many persons have expressed surprise at the 
want of tact and proper feeling exhibited by the right honour- 
able gentleman in fencing and paltering with the question, when 
a generous disclaimer would have satisfied and disarmed his oppo- 
nents. But they forget that ‘‘ you cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear,” and Mr. Bright has never done or said anything 
to warrant us in expecting that delicacy of sentiment or generosity 
towards opponents will govern his behaviour. The Birmingham 
celebration is over, and it leaves Mr. Bright pretty much where he 
was before : the finest orator, the most acrimonions class politician, 
and the most useless statesman of our time. A splendid voice, a 
capital diction, and a passionate rhetorical earnéstness, have won 
him celebrity ; but these are his only real claims to reputation. 
That he hates those whom he considers not the People is incon- 
testable; that he does not really love the People, is conclusively 
proved by his bitter bourgeois opposition to the shortening of the 
hours of their labour, and his objection to saving them from rob- 
bery under the name of adulteration, since adulteration, he pleaded, 
is only a phase of competition and free trade. He has more 
than once accepted office, but the work he did in his Department 
has never been apparent. These grave shortcomings are forgiven 
him by many people on the plea that he is so honest and dis- 
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interested. If Mr. Bright were willing to assume that those who 
differ from himy may sometimes likewise be. honest and dis- 
interested, the plea might be allowed to pass sub silentio ; but we 
have often wondered why no one has ever inquired how it is that 
Mr. Bright has taken a handsome salary as a member of Cabinets 
that spent £26,000,000 a year on our military and naval forces. 
One of two things. Either the £26,000,000 were spent on an 
army and navy that were, in an emergency, to fight—in which 
case, what becomes of Mr. Bright’s peace principles ?—or they 
were spent upon an army and a navy that were not to fight: 
in other words, were to be absolutely wasted; in which case, 
Mr. Bright was burdening the British tax-payer altogether 
uselessly to the tune of £26,000,000 per annum. Mr. Bright 
must be left to settle the point with his own conscience ; but we 
can assure him that there are men whose honour he is ac- 
customed to rate very cheaply, who would not consider them- 
selves honest if they received salaries for sanctioning an ex- 
penditure which on one supposition is unnecessary, and on 
the other, criminal. If we were asked to sum up in a couple 
of sentences the real merits of Mr. Bright and his Birmingham 
audiences, we should cite the words put by Walter Savage Landor, 
in his Imaginary Conversations, into the mouth of Rochefoucauld : 
“You may call every creature under Heaven fool and rogue, and 
your auditor will join with you heartily ; hint to him the slightest 
of his own defects or foibles, and he draws his rapier. You and 
he are the judges of the world, but not its denizens.” 

The Birmingham Jubilee was destined to be the cause of more 
scandals than one. Whilst its senior member was once more 
scattering broadcast insinuations he cannot substantiate and will 
not withdraw, his congenial: colleague, the President of the Board 
of Trade, seized the occasion to express his ardent desire for the 
establishment of manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
the payment of Members of Parliament.- Mr. Chamberlain’s 
enunciation of these views would be a matter of trivial conse- 
quence were it not that he happens to be a member of the 
Cabinet, and that he significantly added the Cabinet to which 
he belongs is more Radical than the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons. Questions were put in both Houses as to the real 
meaning of this enigmatical innuendo, but without producing any 
result save a severe castigation of the Ministry by Lord Salisbury, 
under which Earl Granville visibly smarted. But the conscience 
of the Cabinet seems to be unmoved, and we must fall back upon 
the hope that the conscience of the country is more ‘susceptible. 
Political morality and Party sincerity will become the watchwords 
of the cynic and the mocker, if the English people feel no shame 
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at the spectacle of public men, whose opinions on the gravest 
questions are thus notoriously antagonistic, sitting composedly side 
by side in the same Cabinet, simply in order that their places may 
not be occupied by politicians a hatred of whom is the only 
approach to a principle they have in common. We must again 
remind the Marquis of Hartington, Lord Selborne, and those of 
their colleagues who really think with them, that they are 
debauching the public mind and demoralising the national con- 
science by their silent complicity and tacit co-operation with 
politicians whose opinions it is notorious they deplore, and whose 
social aims they detest and deprecate. Now and again a move- 
ment of revolt against this immoral connivance is observed, as in 
the instance of the withdrawal of Lord Ampthill and Mr. Goschen 
from the Cobden Club in consequence of the selection of Mr. Cham- 
berlain as President, and M. Clémenceau as a guest at its annual 
dinner. But the insurrection quickly subsides, and the discredit- 
able and deleterious alliance remains ostensibly unbroken. 
Confusion still reigns uncontrolled over our affairs in South 
Africa, and the Opposition apparently despair of bringing the 
Government to task for a policy that varies from week to week, 
indeed from hour to hour. Common sense used to be thought a 
valuable quality in politics, and its supposed personification at 
present presides over the Colonial Office. Even common sense, 
however, is a worthless weapon, unless allied with courage and 
decision; and if any one expects these characteristics to be 
exhibited by Lord Derby, he is scarcely open to the teachings 
of experience. His first idea was to send out a Commissioner to 
reconsider the Pretoria Convention, which, put into ordinary 
English, means that the Resident, who was to be such a mighty 
personage, is acknowledged to be a nonentity, and that Lord 
Reay, like Sir Evelyn Wood before him, was going to entitle 
himself to the gratitude of the Government, and to qualify for 
future employment of a valuable kind, by formally surrendering 
to the Boers what has already been abandoned to them in 
substance. In a word, the Government would draw up our dis- 
honour in the most approved manner, and then reward their 
agent in the transaction for his public spirit. This precious 
scheme, however, has been abandoned for the present, in conse- 
quence of the Transvaal Administration having telegraphed that 
they propose to send “messengers or representatives ” to England, 
to consider the questions arising out of the Convention, and 
Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that this is the ‘ more suitable and 
convenient”. course. What is to be done in Basutoland, Lord 
Derby has tried to explain, and we have tried to understand. 
But the puzzle still remains unsolved, The only confidence 
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we feel as to the solution is that it is sure to be one that 
will make everf¥ man of ordinary spirit extraordinarily un- 
comfortable. In India there is a pause in the urging by Lord 
Ripon of his mad career; and the meeting held at St. James’s 
Hall on the 25th of June, for the purpose of concerting and 
adopting such measures as may be deemed advisable, in order 
to obtain the withdrawal of the Indian Criminal Procedure 
Amendment Bill, taken in conjunction with the excitement aroused 
in India by Mr. Llbert’s insane suggestion, will perhaps cause 
the Viceroy to reconsider his approval of it, and the Viceroy’s 
superiors at home to reconsider their estimate of the value of his 
services. But though the obnoxious measure, and proposals of a 
kindred character, may be withdrawn, it will be years before the 
race-antagonism, roused into active manifestation by the levity of 
Lord Ripon, will subside. We have been asked to print an 
extract from a letter on the subject by Babu Harischandra, a well- 
known poet of Northern India, and we gladly comply with the 
request. After declaring that many of his countrymen join with 
the English in deprecating the policy now in the ascendant in the 
Viceregal councils, and that the general body of Hindits are as 
much aftlicted by what is going on as the English themselves 
can be, he concludes, “ This race-antagonism can never do good; 
but until the influential people of England intervene, the heat 
will not be subdued. If you will make some effort in this matter, 
then I, yea, all India, will be grateful to you.” We have no means 
of judging with any confidence how far the writer speaks for the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen. But, for Englishmen who have 
not parted with their senses, and do not propose to part with 
India, there never was a simpler question. That Lord Ripon 
will be baftled in his schemes, we entertain no doubt; but India 
will long bear the traces of his mischievous presence. 

Though the march of affairs on the Continent of Europe has 
not, during the past month, been interrupted by any signal event, 
it can hardly be said that the leading Powers are enjoying a 
tranquil and prosperous existence. . Prince Bismarck, despite 
excruciating neuralgia and chronic dyspepsia, is making a vigorous 
and honest effort to abate some of the evils introduced into the 
German Empire ten years ago by the excessive stringency of the 
May Laws, and the attempt is likely to prove successful. Political 
parties in the German Parliament are one and all exhibiting 
remarkable signs of disintegration; and if the process be carried 
much further, the distinguished invalid of Varzin will remain 
master of the field. Herr von Bennigsen has followed Herr 
Lasker into temporary retirement from public life; and the Free 
Conservatives are almost as much divided among themselves as 
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the National Liberals and the Progressists. The power of the 
Centre or Ultramontane Party is thereby considerably increased ; 
but it is evident that the Pope is urging Herr von Windthorst 
and his followers to use their opportunity with moderation. One 
of the most curious incidents of the month has been the despatch 
by Leo XIII. to the President of the French Republic of a Letter 
written in Italian, on the treatment extended to the Church by the 
State in France. As might have been expected, the tone of the 
communication is measured and judicious; but, in substance, it 
is a grave indictment of the persecuting policy French Liberals 
pursue in the name of liberty. The moment has been happily, 
perhaps dexterously chosen; for the crusading enterprises of France 
in the East require the support of the ecclesiastical missionaries 
of Rome, who have hitherto been the most useful agents of French 
ambition in remoter quarters of the globe. 

This freshly-developed activity on the part of France in distant 
regions has attracted much attention during the last few weeks; 
and it is evident that public attention will be still further called 
to it during the ensuing month. In Madagascar the port and 
Custom House of Tamatave have been seized by the French 
Admiral; and there is little reason to believe that the French 
forces will attempt anything they are unable to accomplish. But 
the expedition against the Hovas is completely eclipsed in magni- 
tude and importance by the enterprises directed against Anam 
and Tonquin. There the problem to be solved is large and 
complex ; and the unforeseen, or at any rate what the French 
people apparently do not foresee, may at any moment play a 
startling part in its solution. The politicians of Paris appear to 
be of opinion that, so long as China abstains from making the 
action of France « casus belli, they will have only the Anamites 
to deal with. That may well prove to be a miscalculation. The 
Government of Pekin may easily assist, and even direct, operations 
against France without declaring war; and the attempted 
blockade of the Chinese ports, by way of retaliation, would cause 
an amount of friction between France and the other Treaty 
Powers that might more than counteract any possible advantages 
to be reaped from the establishment of a Protectorate over King 
Tu Due. 

That England should contemplate these enterprises with a 
mixture of curiosity and compassion, is, we think, right and 
natural. After all, we have no monopoly of the “ regere imperio 
populos ;”” and if France thinks she can found a Colonial Empire, 
by all means let her try. To complain of the attempt would, 
on our part, be churlish and undignified. It will be more 
consonant with self-respect and self-interest, while looking on at 
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these spasmodic endeavours with perfect composure, to establish 
our own position in Egypt on a more stable and visible basis ; 
and this we can now do, without affording France even an 
ostensible cause for complaint or lamentation. What France 
does in Madagascar or Tonquin, matters very little to us, provided 
what. we do in Egypt is to place that country frankly and fully 
under our protection and guidance. The season of half measures 
has lasted quite long enough, indeed too long. We by no means 
despair of yet seeing a wise and sensible course adopted by 
’. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. Our only fear is that it will be 
adopted tortuously and without manly straightforwardness, and 
that, though our interests will be saved, our national character 
will be somewhat lowered. 
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The outcome of a yourney, by Author and Artist, through the most poverty- 
stricken districts of the Metropolis, — 


THE POOR LIVE, 


BARNARD. 


Unueattuy DwELLincs.—In his last .eport, Dr. Liddle, the Medical Officer of Health of 
Whitechapel, draws attention to some newly-erected dwellings, partly in Commercial-street 
and partly in Shepherd-street, Spitalfields, the block having 73 rooms for 39 separate 
families. There are 151 persons—59 adults and 92 children—living in 53 of the rooms, some 
of which, the doctor says, “are totally unfit for human habitation.” There was no light in 
them even on a bright day, and “the sanitary arrangements” were “ very unsatisfactory.” 
There is no yard or open space to a building intended for more than 200 people, and Dr. 
Liddle thinks that this case exemplifies, in a striking manner, the necessity of such legislative 
enactment as shall prevent the erection of unhealthy dwellings. Some of the rooms have been 
closed by order of the authorities. Another building of the same character is described as 
* Plough-street-buildings,” Whitechapel, having in one block 88 rooms, of which 79 were 
occupied by 178 persons, 91 of whom were adults and 87 children, “the lower order of 
foreigners, and very dirty.” As in the other case, the ground floor is occupied by shops, and 
though the building has only been erected about four years, it is described as, in part, quito 
‘unfit for habitation."—The Times, June 8th, 1883. 
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ROBERTS & Comp’: LIVERPOOL. 


(Established 1840.) 


*,* The Supplying of the Consumer at Wholesale Rates for Net Cash, is a 
Branch of our Trade which was instituted in September, 1840; and its immense 
development has proved beyond doubt, that it has been conducted upon a principle 
which has insured to all those with whom we have had transactions, the greatest 
advantages in Price and Quality. 
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FINEST DARJEELING PEKOE, superb quality ............ 4/- 


Indian “ Pekoes” are not Scented Teas. 


Young Hyson 
Gunpowder 


Finest_East India Coffee (fully ripe, picked quality, and of 
Mountain growth )—highly recommended................... 


Finest Mountain Jamaica Coffee...................00000..ccceeee 18 


Nothing Finer can be procured. 
CHOICELY PREPARED 
FRENCH COFFEE, 


PER LB. 1S CANISTER. 


This Coffee is roasted and prepared upon the French Principle, and is mixed with 
the Finest English Chicory. 


Samples and Price Lists Free by Post. 


Aut Orvers Garriace Pain THRovGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


GREEN TEAS. 

COFFEE. 


